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The statement has been made by a 
failroad man that “the railroads an- 
nually spend $550,000,000 for fuel and 
that it is possible by conservation to 








. . ” 
save 5 per cent of this sum. 






Out of the many possible economies 
in this direction, there is no doubt that 
the proper insulation of locomotive 








and passenger car piping is one of the 






most important. 






Unarco Insutape and Super-Insutape 
assure permanently high insulating 
efficiency. Spiraled around the pipe 
in tape form, they produce practically 









a one-piece covering which will not 






disintegrate or loosen from vibration 









or abrasion or weather. 











Curves and bends are as easily and 
effectively covered as straight runs. 
There is nothing like Insutape. The 
- proof is available on call. 
















Insutape and Super-Insutape are 
made up of an asbestos jacket con 
taining pure asbestos felted fibre 
This construction produces the 





maximum oumber of dead air 
cells, resulting im the highest in 


sulating efficiency The picture 
shows how Super -Insutape is d 


spiraled around the pipe and 
securely held by clamps 
applied under tension 
There is no upkeep 


Union Asbestos & Rubber ©. 
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1926—A Year of Great Railway Progress and 
Achievement 


By The Editor 


An Advance All Along the Line 


Tat progress made in 1926 in improving the rail- 

way situation should be surveyed with great sat 
isfaction by everybody, and especially by railway of- 
ficers and employees. It was a striking vindication 
of the better regulation and the policies of management 
that have prevailed within recent years. Dr. Julius H 
Parmelee, the able director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, gives elsewhere in this issue, in his usual 
interesting, lucid and thorough way, a statistical review 
of the year. 

While passenger business again declined slightly, 
freight business surpassed all records, making the 
largest increase since 1917. In spite of the loss of pas- 
senger business and the continued slow decline of rates, 
total earnings were the largest in history. Freight serv- 
ice was the best ever rendered. Operation set a new 
high record of efficiency and economy. Net operating 
income was the largest in amount for any year, and 
in percentage of return upon investment approached 
the figures of good pre-war years. Many increases in 
dividends were made. Prices of securities advanced to 
new high post-war figures, and many common stocks 
became marketable. The financial results of the west- 
ern lines as a whole still lagged behind those of the 
railways of other territories of the country, but improved 


considerably 


What of 1927? 


HERE is not much difference of opinion among 

railway executives regarding the business pros- 
pects of the new year. This is indicated by the articles 
under their signatures published elsewhere in this issue. 
\ few fear some decline of traffic. Most of them 
expect business to be as good as in 1926; some ex 
pect it to be better. General economic and financial 
conditions seem to be almost unprecedentedly sound. 
The supply of capital seeking investment is so large 
that some authorities forecast an early decline of in- 
terest rates. This condition must be stimulating to in- 








dustrial development and commercial activity. But at 
the turn of the year few or no authorities seem to fore- 
cast better general business in the country as a whole in 
1927 than in 1926. Railway freight business comes 
from everywhere, and depends on the condition of gen- 
eral business in all industries. 

Vast shipments of coal have been made recently, and 
probably wil be continued until April 1 in anticipation 
of a strike in the union coal mines. Export coal busi- 
ness will decline; if a strike occurs it will seriously 
reduce coal traffic on railways serving union mines. 
Probably it will not hurt business as much as the strike 
of 1922 because a much larger part of the coal is now 
produced in non-union mines. The cotton situation in 
the south is unsatisfactory, but railway executives in 
that territory believe it is being sanely and effectively 
dealt with, and seem not to fear its results. The traffic 
of the western lines is the best evidence that conditions 
in that territory, including that of ‘agriculture, are 
slowly but steadily improving. 


Will Net Return Increase? 


NE of the most important railway events of las: 

year was the award of an advance in wages to 
conductors and trainmen of the eastern railways. This 
and other advances that have been made will not only 
cost a good deal, but will stimulate demands for still 
other advances. Taxes increased ten per cent, and it 
seems futile to hope their increase will stop until the 
American people awaken to a realization of the im- 
mense burden they are putting on themselves by con- 
stantly adding to everybody's taxes, including those of 
the railways. 

It appears that if the total earnings are not larger than 
those for last year, most roads may have a hard time 
equaling the net return of last year. The record of 
recent years shows, however, that increased efficiency 
of operation can produce remarkable effects on net re- 


turns without much of an increase in total gross earn- 
ings. 
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A Three-Years’ Record 

EW people realize what an achievement it was for 

the railways to render the kind of service they did 
in 1926, and earn the net operating income they did. 
[he magnitude of the accomplishment may be best in- 
dicated by a brief review of the last three years. Freight 
business and total earnings in 1923-were the largest 
up to that time. Freight earnings of Class I roads 
would have been $230,000,000 larger last year than in 
1923 if the average revenue per ton-mile had been the 
same. But it was not. Reductions in average revenue 
per ton per mile since 1923 cost the roads about $90,- 
earnings in 1926. 
and the average passenger rate declined, resulting in 
passenger earnings being about $100,000,000 less than 
in 1923 


In consequence, 


000,000 in Both passenger business 


over 1923 
in total $40,000,000. 
[his was more than consumed by the increase of about 
The three years’ increase in the 


there was an increase 


railway earnings of only about 


$60,000 OOO in 
average wage paid employees would have been sufficient, 


taxes 


if there had not been a reduction in the number of 
employees, to have added almost $50,000,000 to the pay- 
roll 

But in spite of all these adverse influences, such 
great economies in operation were effected that the net 
operating income earned in 1926 was about $250,000,- 


(40) more than in 1923. 


Brains, Co-operation and Capital 


4 GREAT artist, famous for the colors in his pic- 
““ tures, being asked about the mixing of his paints, 
replied that he mixed brains with them. Brains are 
still the main element mixed with other elements in busi- 
ness management if the results make a good picture. 
Long, hard experience convinced thoughtful railway 
officers that less competition and more co-operation be- 
tween railways was essential to the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of the facilities of all, and that without this good 


service and satisfactory financial results could not be 


obtained. The brains of the railway and shipping 
worlds saw that, in the interests of both, more co- 
operation between those who furnish and those who 


use transportation service was essential. Employees 
who use their brains became convinced, especially after 
the shop strike of 1922, that employees had nothing to 


| 


much to lose by working against their of- 


gain and 
ficers instead of with them. 

[fo unprecedented co-operation between all these 
classes is largely due the improvement in every feature 
of the railway situation that has occurred. The In- 


terstate Commerce Commission also has been most help- 


ful within the 


last three years by resisting demands 
for unwarranted reductions of rates, and giving cordial 
support to co-operation between the railways, and be- 
and the shippers. The investment of a 


tween them 


capital was, however, indispensable to 


vast amount oO 
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achieving the progress that has been made. It will 
be even more indispensable to further similar progress. 


Good Work by Operating Officers 


EXPERIENCE has shown there was formerly slack 

in railway operation that could be taken up by bet- 
ter utilization of available facilities. The co-operation 
mentioned, and numerous improvements in operating 
methods, have taken up a great deal of it. Operating 
officers all along the line—vice-presidents, general man- 
agers, general superintendents, superintendents, train- 
masters, road foremen of engines, yardmasters—have 
worked wonders in increasing utilization of equipment. 
The efficiency with which it is used can still be increased. 
Shippers can load cars more heavily, and load and un- 
load them more promptly. The movement of cars while 
in the hands of the railways can still be intensively 
studied by operating officers with the result of finding 
ways of keeping more of them out of yards, and get- 
ting them out of and into terminals, through yards and 
over the road faster. The lengthening of runs to get 
more mileage out of locomotives still has large pos- 
sibilities on many lines. 

3ut the slack that already has been taken up cannot 
be taken up again. If traffic continues to grow—and 
nobody doubts it will—probably a relatively greater in- 
crease in invested capital will be needed in future for 
handling it than has been needed within recent years. 
That is not the only, or perhaps the main, thing for 
which it will be needed. It will be imperatively needed 
to keep down or reduce operating expenses 


Capital versus Operating Costs 


HE average wage paid per employee last year was 
greater than in 1923. The total payroll was less. 
Of course the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that the number of employees was reduced. The re- 
duction in number of employees saved more than 
enough to pay both the increase in the average wage 
and the increase in taxes above referred to. This re- 
duction of employees could not have been made without 
the improvements in locomotives, cars, shops, shop 
equipment, tracks, terminals, signaling and so on that 
have been effected by the investment of new capital. 
Fuel consumption has been reduced. Much of this has 
been due to better locomotives and locomotives in bet- 
ter condition. Loss and damage of freight have been 
reduced. Much of this has been due to cars in better 
condition, many of them new. Co-operation, intensive 
study of operating methods, better supervision, im- 
proved morale of employees—all have helped. But the 
main thing that has brought down operating costs has 
been the investment of billions in improvements. 
Capital has to be paid for, but increased capital costs 
are in the long run the only thing potent enough to 
knock out increased unit costs of operation. 
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Giving Capital a Chance 


HOSE who long have followed railway develop- 
ment can recall having read and heard on sundry 
occasions in the past the statement that means previ- 
ously used for effecting economies—especially increas- 


ing of train loads—were being exhausted. Neverthe- 
less, the increase of train loads has gone right on, and 
continues up to the present time to be the principal 


And a 
introduced. 


factor of 
the 


is so designed and 


means of effecting economies. new 


great importance has been This is 


modern steam locomotive, which 
equipped that it will not only pull a heavier train load, 
but pull it faster, with a reduced consumption of fuel 
in proportion to the ton-miles of service rendered. 


ficiency it is necessary to improve almost every other 


use the modern locomotive with maximum ef- 


part of the railroad physical plant that is used directly 
or indirectly in handling trains an maintaining equip- 
ment. The modern locomotive makes thousands of old 
The increasing length of trains 
The 


necessity for keeping larger and more expensive equip- 


locomotives obsolete 


makes thousands of old, weak freight cars obsolete 


ment moving renders a large part of shop tools obsolete. 
Every advance in wages increases the necessity of sav- 
labor, 


piece of machinery that can be replaced with one that 


ing and renders obsolete almost every tool or 
can be operated with less labor. 

ia the final analysis, it is usually found that the only 
solution of ‘the problem of keeping all parts of a rail- 
way plant equally efficient, and of effecting substantial 


economies, is to give new capital a chance 


Contribution of 
Mechanical Department 
HE provision of power to haul more gross ton- 


miles “per a reduced fuel rate has been 
perhaps the largest single factor in the operation show- 


hour at 


ing that has been made. While a number of roads in- 
stalled the modern power in considerable 
amounts during 1926, there is still much to be done 
in replacing obsolete locomotives, since a large propor- 
tion of those now in service have less than 50 per cent 


best of 


of the capacity of the new power, when measured in 
gross ton-miles per hour, and consume twice the fuel 
per unit of work. 

In general, a better relation between railroad man- 
agements and therr mechanical department employees 
has been brought about since the shop strike of 1922, and 
the resulting improvement in morale has been reflected 
in better workmanship, higher standards of maintenance 


and reduced cost of repair work. Many railroads now 


point with pride to greatly improved engine failure and 
hot box records, both of which have a very direct bear- 
ing on the cost of operation. 

Another real mechanical accomplishment has been the 
progress in air brake test work at Purdue University 
which, as conducted under the direction of the Ameri- 
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can Railway Association, has been handled on such a 
strictly fair and impartial basis as to win the confidence 
and approval of all the independent manufacturers con- 
as of representatives of the Interstate 
This work, together with that 


cerned as well 
Commerce Commission. 
of testing draft gears, which will probably be initiated 
next year, holds much of promise for the betterment of 


these two vital parts of the railroad machine. 


A Big Year for Roadway 


HE year 1926 was the most active in point of con- 

struction since the war, the mileage of new lines 
completed being 35 per cent greater than in 1925 and 
exceeding 1,000 for the first time since 1916. 
fidence with which the managements are facing the fu- 
tureis indicated by the fact that an equally large con- 
The 
excess Of mileage built over that abandoned last year 


The con- 


struction of new mileage is in prospect for 1927. 


probably has not been equalled for more than a decade. 

No small part of last year’s improvement in opera 
fact that 
during the last two years for those roadway facilities 


tion was due to the more money was spent 
which expedite the movement of traffic and increase the 
service secured from equipment than in any previous 
years. The increased use of heavy rail was particularly 
110-Ib. section and heavier being laid 
the 


marked, rail of 


on a number of roads for first time. Ballasting 


the strengthen- 
The 
reconstruction of bridges to permit the operation of 


and other work having for their object 
ing of track were carried on with equal liberality. 


heavier locomotives was particularly pronounced, as was 
the reconstruction of classification yards and of other 
facilities tending to facilitate the movement of more and 
heavier trains. As a whole, the permanent structures 
of the railways are now in the best condition that they 
have been for vears, if not in their history. 


Saving Operating Costs with Signals 


GOOD illustration of the effective use of capital 
to enlarge and 
economy of operation is afforded by the increase in 
the installation of block signaling. The block system 
was originally introduced and developed almost entirely 
to promote safety by preventing collisions. Within re- 
cent years there has been growing recognition of the 
fact that by helping to keep trains moving it increases 
the capacity of a line and makes it possible for locomo- 
twves--te--produce more -ton-miles of transportation per 
hour. As evidence of the increasing appreciation of the 
purely economic value of signaling it is significant that 
5,000 miles of signaling was installed in 1926, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over the installation made in any 
previous year. Automatic signals permit closer spac- 
ing of trains, thus increasing the capacity of existing 
tracks at a minimum capital cost in many cases. 

A new method used in a recent installation is to locate 
the signals so as to space trains on a time basis rather 


capacity and increase efficiency 
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than on distance. With increased train loads, the elimi- 
nation ot unnecessary train stops becomes more im- 
portant. By means of remote control switch machines, 
automatic interlocking, spring switches and combination 
of the control of two or more interlockings into one 
tower, the advantages of interlockings to eliminate train 
stops are being secured without increasing the operating 
costs for the wages of levermen. 

Better protection for 24 hours a day is being secured 


many locations on at least ten roads where highway 


crossing gates have been replaced by automatic wig- 
wag or flashing lights Explanations of the savings 


made possible by these facilities are given in an article 
this issue. On one road savings in operat- 
ing expenses totaling $180,000 last year were accom- 
plished by the use of spring switches, changes in inter- 
lockit and highway crossing protection made within 


the la t thre cars 


Policy of Courage Indicated 


H developments of recent years, and existing 
conditions, indicate that a policy of boldness in 
investing capital in improvements will be justified by 
results [he article by railway executives published 
elsewhere in this issue foreshadow capital expenditures 
in 1927 on about the same scale as in 1926. They im- 
ply that if traffic continues heavy such expenditures may 
be increased, while if it shows any decline they may 
be somewhat reduced \lmost without exception the 
particular territory that are now earn 
ing the best net returns are those the managements of 
which have, over a period of years, displayed courage in 
investing capital to enlarge capacity and effect econo- 
mies 
Some years ago the president of an important system 
was testifying before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a rate case when he was asked how long it 
would be necessary to make such large investments in 
his railroad. He replied: “As long as it continues to 
be necessary to handle more traffic and effect economies. 
F 


\ railway is like a case of typhoid fever—it is always 


} 


either getting better or worse.” A railway that does 


not expand its facilities while others in its territory are 


usually soon finds that business it should be 


getting is going to its competitors because they can 
handle bett 

\s to economies, they are effected mainly by those 
improvem«e in plants or methods which make it pos- 
sible to get a greater output of transportation with a 
given number of man-hours of labor and of tons of fuel 
ind materials No organization can long increase the 


imount of traffic handled or the efficiency with which 


vithout the constant application of new 

tal It has been well said that nothing is more 
expensive than wearing out obsolete locomotives. 
lhe same thing 1s true of any obsolete part of a 


and the only cure for obsolescence is new 


' , , 
Taliroaqd p ant, 


capital 
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Increase of Dividends 


UCH too great a part of the capital invested in 


railways within recent years has been raised by 


increasing their indebtedness. Most of them, if they 
were to raise it at all, had to raise it in this way. Their 
net income was not sufficient to pay dividends which 
would enable them to sell stock. The returns on stock 
received by different railroads vary so widely, and so 
many of them have “outside income” not derived from 
their earnings, that any figure that is given regarding 
the return on stock is likely to be misleading 

The only figure that can be used roughly to indicate 
the railway situation as a whole is that of ratio of net 
income to all stock. In 1916 this reached the com- 
paratively high figure of 8.2 per cent. For some years 
before, however, railway results had been unsatisfac- 
tory. The dividends paid declined after 1911, and 
the temporary increase of net income in 1916 caused 
only a small and temporary increase in dividends. Net 
income upon stock increased from the low average of 
3.94 per cent in 1921 to 8.2 per cent in 1925. “The 
dividends declared by all operating roads except switch- 
ing and terminal companies, including those paid in 
some cases by one corporation to another,” said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its recent annual 
report, “amounted to $349,000,000 in 1925. This was 
less than the average amount of dividends declared in 
the five year period ending June 30, 1914.” The average 
net income on stock further increased in 1926. As a 
result of the increases in it within recent years, some 
roads have increased dividends already being paid, and 
others have begun paying dividends. The record of 
changes in dividends within the last year is given else- 
where in this issue. 

The prices of railway stocks are now higher than for 
some years, and several railways have begun to raise 
capital by selling stock. The time has not yet come 
when a railway paying dividends of less than 7 per 
cent, and holding out no prospect of an early advance 
in the dividend rate, can finance by the sale of stock. 
Furthermore, no railway would be justified in paying 
out in years of prosperity anywhere near all of its 
net income in dividends. If, therefore, a large part of 
future financing is to be done by the issuance of stock, 
it is evident that the average return earned on stock 
must be increased and subsequently maintained. The 
desirability of financing with stock is emphasized by 
railway executives in the articles by them published 


evsewhere in this issue. 


Public Attitude Toward Railways 


HE public’s attitude toward the earning of sub- 
stantial rates of return on stock and the payment 

of substantial dividends was hostile so long that every 
railway executive was a victim of conflicting emotions 
when reports of large earnings by his company were 
published. He was glad to have the reports go to in- 
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He 


to the public. 


the 
The time has not passed when such 


vestors. dreaded effect of having them go 


reports cause adverse comment from self-constituted 


spokesmen of the public. But there has not been a year 
in a quarter of a century when they called forth as 


little unfavorable comment as in 1926. 


Press, public and regulating authorities apparently are 
coming to a realization that prosperous railways are 
an asset, not a liability, to the country; that in the 


long run railway prosperity is essential to good trans- 
portation service; and that such service is well worth 
the price in reasonable dividends to railway stockhold- 
Last 
for the small number of misrepresentations put in cir- 


ers that must be paid for it. year was notable 
culation regarding the railways, and for the many things 
that were said by the press and spokesmen of business 
interests in praise of their management and service 
and regarding the necessity of letting them make reason- 
able earnings and pay dividends in order that they may 


raise the capital required to maintain good service. 


Dealing with Public Sentiment 


M' IST railway officers seem to continue, however, 

to be alive to the necessity of not only giving 
good service, but ot keeping the public informed re- 
garding what the railways are trying to do and actually 
are doing. The existing situation is to a large extent 
due to educational work that has been carried on among 
the employees and the public. The reasons why such 
work cannot be safely discontinued or even diminished 
have been rather strikingly stated in part by a man 
who has said: “Your public is a different public every 
In every group of one thousand people in the 


United States, 11 die every day and 22 are born. There 


day. 


is no such thing in public relations as staying where 
you are. Every day 11 out of every thousand—full 
of your good will propaganda—depart into a country 
where there is no space nor time and hence no rail- 
roads; and 22 people—full of nothing but ignorance 
and appetite—rise up to demand who you are and by 
what rights you are entitled to your business and your 
profits.” 

Perhaps it might more accurately be said that many 
of those whose minds formerly were filled with misin- 
formation and prejudice are disappearing from the 
scene, while new generations are taking their place 
whose opinions will more and more constitute public 
sentiment in future. Their minds are more open, and 
they want to know the truth about the railroads. _It 
has been so hard for many years to get fair and con- 
structive regulation because so many of those whose 
opinions constituted public sentiment had their opinions 
formed by railway abuses and anti-railway propaganda 
years ago. 


Everything that is done now to create senti- 
ment favorable to the railways will be a protection to 
them in future, for the same reasons that the abuses 
and anti-railway propaganda of past years have been a 
menace to them so long. 
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A Test of Public Sentiment 


THe present session of Congress will afford early 

in the new year an interesting test of public 
sentiment. The members of Congress do not always 
If they 


There can be 


represent the sentiment of their constituencies. 
did, more of them would get re-elected. 
no doubt, however, that they try to represent it and that 
they usually do. Sound regulation must be based on 
economic principles applied by some such body as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, rather than on poli- 
There 
a number of bills pending, such as that to abolish the 


tical principles given effect by Congress. are 
surcharge on sleeping and parlor car tickets, the Good- 
ing long-and-short-haul bill, and the bill for regional 
of 


which, if passed, would obviously involve the applica- 


appointment interstate commerce commissioners 
tion of political principles to regulation and establish 
precedents of a very dangerous kind. 

The trouble in the case of such measures usually is 
that they are energetically supported with political pres- 
sure by people of selfishly interested classes or terri- 
tories, while they are not understood or their signi- 
ficance appreciated by the public in general. If op- 
position to them is to be successful the desired result 
must be accomplished, first; -by-definitely informing as 
many people as practicable regarding their true nature 
and tendency, and, secondly, by creating a general sen- 
timent in favor of a sound, constructive policy of regu- 
lation which public men can rely upon to support them 
in Opposing measures that can easily be shown to be 
contrary to such policy. A great deal of work has been 
done on behalf of the railways to accomplish these 
purposes. It will be interesting to observe the effects 
produced by this work on proposed railway legislation 
at this session. 


Regarding Consolidations 


HE measure that 
probably will be considered during this session 
is the Parker bill to amend the provisions of the Trans- 
The progress 
toward consolidations that has been made during the 
The In- 
recent 
annual report that since 1920 it has authorized acquisi- 
tion by some railways of others having approximately 
31,000 miles of line. This includes 6,328 miles covered 
by applications granted last year up to October 31. 
The Parker, bill would authorize voluntary consolida- 
tions subject:to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The death of Senator Cummins of Iowa removed 
from public life the chief protagonist of the theory that 
consolidations on a large scale would effect great sav- 
ings and that they should be made compulsory by legis- 
lation. 


only other important railway 


portation Act regarding consolidations. 


last year is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


terstate Commerce Commission showed in its 


There is not in evidence any strong or wide- 
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spread Pp tblic sentiment in favor ot consolidations. The 
public, public men and railway officers seem to take 
about the same view of the matter—viz., that manv 


that should be 


iking railway systems too large, and 


consolidations are desirable, but care 


taken to avoid n 
those ct 


that nsolidations that are desirable can be best 


worked out voluntary negotiations between the rail- 


ways, with the Interstate Commerce Commission having 


in each case the final decision in order to protect the 
public interest. 

No doubt if the Parker bill is passed many consolida- 
tion plans already formulated will be pressed and others 
will be formulated. In view, however, of the difficulties 
those representing different railways will have in reach- 
ing agreements, and the difficulties that, after they have 


igreed, they are likely to encounter in getting the com- 


mission to agree with them, consolidation promises to 


7 | 
be a comparatively slow process 


A Great Program V indicated 


HE railways in entering 1927 have left behind them 
within recent years a splendid record of achieve- 
ment. As one looks back upon the program of capital 
expenditures, improved operation and better service that 
their executives concertedly adopted and publicly an 


nounced in 1923, the perspective gives it an appearance 
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It was based 
on foresight, hope and courage; and it has been vindi- 
cated by results. 


of even greater boldness than it had then. 


The large capital expenditures projected and author- 
ized were indispensable to the improvement in service 
and the economies in operation that have been secured. 
The regulating authorities and public have not let the 
railways make some of the advances in rates that have 
been But they have not made some of the 
large reductions that have been demanded; and the 
increase in net operating income has largely justified 
the bold investment made by being greater in proportion 
than the increase in investment. 


needed. 


The railways will have in 1927 and in future, as they 
have had in the past, to resist demands for unreason- 
able increases in their costs and reductions of their 
Their resistance has not always been and will 
not always be successful. But the American public does 
like good service. It does respect and give confidence 
to men and institutions that achieve things, if the 


achievements are made known to it in terms that it can 


rates. 


understand. 
and operation announced in 1923 and since carried out 


The program of improvements in plants 


has not only bettered service and increased net operat- 
ing income, but has helped create a sentiment more 
favorable to letting the railways prosper than has ex- 
many 


isted for vears 
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Railroad Heads Expect Good 
Business to Continue 


Capital expenditures probably will be on as large scale as 
in recent years—V 1ews on regulation 


T is the consensus of opinion of railway executives 

that traffic in 1927 will be about the same as it was 

in 1926. They anticipate that capital expenditures 
will continue at about the same rate as within recent 
years. They believe it is desirable for a larger propor- 
tion of new capital to be raised by the sale of stock, and 
that many railways are approaching the time when they 
will be able to do this, but that the net return earned, es- 
pecially by railways in western territory, must increase 
before most companies will be able adequately to finance 
stock issues. 

They believe that the provisions of the Transportation 
Act should be so changed as to eliminate the necessity 
for the formulation of a general plan of consolidations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and as to make 
consolidations voluntary with the approval of the Com- 
mission. Most of them are opposed to other railway 
legislation, and especially to legislative rate making by 
Congress, although some believe something definite needs 
to be done to so relieve the Commission as to enable it 
to do its work better. 

The foregoing summary of the views of the executives 
is based upon replies received by the Ratlway Age from 
the heads of most of the important systems to a question- 
naire recently sent to them by this paper. This question- 
naire related to the following matters: 

1. Prospects of traffic in 1927? 

2. Whether, in order to handle prospective traffic sat- 

isfactorily, it will be necessary for the railways to 

continue to invest capital for improvements and ex- 
pansion on as large or even a larger scale as they 
have within recent years? 

3. Whether the relationship between capital expendi- 
tures for new equipment and for other improve- 
ments will be different from what it has been in 
1926; and, if so, in what way? 

4. Whether it is desirable and is becoming feasible for 
the railways to finance more largely by the sale of 
stock than they have within recent years? 

5. What changes in government regulation now be- 
ing proposed it is believed should be (a) favored or 


(b) opposed, in the interest of good and economi- 
cal service to the public? 
The answers received are published herewith. 


Good Railroading Helps Business 
By R. H. Aishton 


President, American Railway Association. 


REVIEW will show that there has been a 

longer period of good business, without periods 

of severe depression, than has ever here- 
tofore existed in this country. One of the principal rea- 
sons for this condition has been 
adequate and dependable trans- 
portation. This adequate and de- 
pendable transportation has made 
unnecessary the old practice fol- 
lowed in this country for gener- 
ations of laying in large stocks 
in advance of actual require- 
ments, in anticipation of car 
shortage and congestion which 
formerly took place at certain 
seasons of the year 

The railroads, during 1926, 
have handled the heaviest business in their history with- 
out transportation difficulty and practically without car 
shortage. To our knowledge there has not been any 
stocking up of goods. This automatically means that 
there should be continued buying in regular normal 
quantities, with no violent fluctuations in the trend of 
purchases. 

If this assumption is correct, then we can only con- 
clude that business will continue in practically the same 
seasonal volume in the early months of 1927 as it did in 
1926. For the balance of the year 1927 the controlling 
factors will be unknown developments in crop conditions 
and in the foreign industrial situation and other eco 
nomic uncertainties of the future which cannot be ana- 
lyzed and may not materialize 





Views of Eastern Executives 


Demand for 
Unproductive Improvements 


By E. E. Loomis 
President, Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Excessive 


I see no reason for expecting any important 
reduction in freight traffic during 1927. Con- 

e ditions throughout the country are fundamen- 
tally sound, I believe, and there is no reason for pessi- 
mism. The coming year, I think, will see the rz:lroads 
called upon to give a full measure of the efficient and 





prompt transportation service for which they have estab- 
lished such an excellent reputation in 1926. 

2. It seems to me there is every reason for expecting 
that railroads must continue to build up their plants on 
the present or even greater scale in the years to come, 
if they are to meet the demands of an ever growing 
America. 

3. Capital expenditures must go into more efficient 
terminals, power and rolling stock, better track and 
bridges and generally follow the lines of development 
which have enabled American railroads to make such an 
excellent showing in recent years. 



























4. The Lehigh Valley does not contemplate any new 
financing in 1927. So far as other roads are concerned, 
it seems to me that a number of them, which must do 
something of this sort in the near future, are rapidly ap- 
proaching a position where they 


funds by the sale of 


can raise 

stock, provided nothing un- 
toward happens in the mean- 
while. Railroads are being con- 


fronted, however, with so many 
demands for expenditures, on ac- 
count of what may be termed 
non-productive improvements, 
that a situation of considerable 
seriousness is being developed. 
Demand for the wholesale elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, in- 
stallation of automatic train control and similar items 
of a costly nature which, in themselves, may be valuable, 
but which do not serve to increase a railroad’s traffie or 
its revenues, are presenting a greatly increased prob- 
lem to the railroads and are bound to have an effect 
upon the showing they are able to make. 

The steady advance in taxes, especially state and local 
taxation, likewise affects this situation. In some states 
we are confronted with the spectacle of the railroads, 
among others, paying heavy taxes, and having part of 
this money used for the construction and improvement 
of highways. These highways soon develop heavy traf- 
fic. As their use increases, a demand for the elimination 
of railroad grade crossings arises, and then the railroads 
are called upon to pay the major sum in the elimination 
of these crossings. Not only must the railroads add the 
interest on the heavy expense this work entails to their 
costs, but the improvement itself is promptly taxed by 
the community where it is located. 

5. I favor continuance of the legislative holiday for 
the railroads. A simple amendment to the consolidation 
clause of the Transportation Act, permitting the merg- 
ing of lines when such can be definitely proved to be in 
the public interest, would seem sufficient to meet the 
present situation in that respect. Passage of Senator 
Gooding’s bill, reducing the interest rate on the govern- 
ment’s loans to certain carriers, would also seem to be 
justified. On the other hand, I think it necessary that 
Congress should set itself on record against myecting 
rate matters into politics through the attempted enact- 
ment of such bills as that abolishing the Pullman sur- 
charge, or interfering in the calm, judicial study of such 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


problems by the 


Traffic Prospects Are Good 


By Agnew T. Dice 
President, Reading Company 


ROSPECTS of traffic in 
1927 are 
2. It will be necessary, 
to handle prospective traffic 
satisfactorily, for the railways 
to continue to invest capital 
for improvements and expansion 
on as large or even a larger scale 
than in recent years 

4. The Reading Company 
does not contemplate doing any 
new financing during 1927. It 
is desirable for railways to 
finance through the sale of stock rather than through 
bonds, where it is possible to do so, and I think it is be- 
coming increasingly feasible to do more of that. 


Pon vd. 
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Improvements Needed to 
Keep Down Cost 
By J. M. Davis 


President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
JUDGING from the indications, our pres- 
ent prosperous condition should extend well 

e into 1927, at least until the 1927 crop outlook 
is determined. It naturally follows, therefore, 

that the railways may anticipate a 
continuance of, and possibly an 
increase over the traffic handled 
in the year 1926. 

2. It will be necessary for the 
railways to invest capital in the 
future for improvements and ex- 
pansion on even a larger scale 
than in the past; particularly 
will this be necessary if the rail- 
ways are to be enabled to con- 
tinue to keep the cost of produc- 
ing transportation within reason- 
able limits. The time will soon come when they will 
have achieved, through intensive development, the 
maximum economy from the present railway plant, and 
further reductions or control of costs can only be at- 
tained through additional large capital expenditures. 

3. I do not think the relationship between capital 
expenditures for new equipment and for other im- 
provements will differ from what they were in 1926. 

4. In my opinion, whether it is desirable and is be- 
coming feasible for the railways to finance more largely 
by the sale of stock than they have within recent years 
cannot at this time be definitely answered. The success 
of railway financing by the sale of stock hinges largely 
upon the factor of whether the railways will in future 
be permitted earnings that shall represent to them a rea- 
sonable wage for the service they perform, and enable 
them to compete in the open market with other indus- 
tries for the capital they will require. 

5. I believe the greatest possible good to the rail- 
ways could be accomplished through simplification of 
the many laws now on the statute books pertaining to 
railway operation: Their multiplicity and duplication is 
a hampering influence and an expensive one. 


Railway Situation Most 
Satisfactory for a Long Time 


By P. E. Crowley 
President, New York Central Lines 

THE indications are that 1927 will be a year 
that might be termed generally satisfactory, so 
e far as the railroads are concerned, in that the 
prospects for the volume of traffic do not, at this time 
present any unusual outlook. 
From the information we can 
gather, there are no bad spots in 
business in our territory. There 
has been a little slowing up in 
some lines; but, generally speak- 

ing, the outlook is favorable. 
There seem to be few condi- 
tions, other than wage increases 
recently awarded, that should en- 
croach upon the net i as- 
suming that the volume of busi- 
ness generally expected for the 

year which we have just entered materializes. 

2. Our expenditures for equipment, materials and sup- 
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plies during 1927 should be normal, based on operations 
and volume of business. 

[he present physical condition of the railroads and 
their supply of equipment seem good. The best answer 
to this is the history of the larye volume of traffic which 
appears to have been satisfactorily handled. 

4. The New York Central Lines have not, at the pres- 
ent time, need for any large amounts of new money for 
immediate use on capital account. It is, of course, im- 
possible to tell what*requirements may develop during 
the coming year. The New York Central is now in a 
position to provide additional capital, in part at least, by 
the sale of its stock. In 1924 $25,000,000 of increased 
stock was offered to stockholders and taken by them. 

5. I do not believe there will be much, if any, progress 
during the coming year in railroad consolidations, unless 
the Parker bill, now before Congress, or some other bill 
which will authorize consolidations to be made, shall be 
passed. As the law now stands, consolidations must await 
the final grouping of all the railroads of the country into 
a limited number of systems because the Transportation 
Act, while it authorizes consolidations, provides that they 
shall only be made in conformity with such final group- 
ing. As there seems to be no likelihood of the Commis- 
sion being able to decide upon and announce a final 
grouping in the near future, consolidations must neces- 
sarily await legislation lifting this ban. 

In the meantime some progress in unification has been 
made by acquisition of stock, taking of leases, etc. Con- 
solidations, when they shall become possible, should be 
made along business and economic lines, so that there 
may gradually grow up in the country a number of well- 
balanced systems. Railroad systems should grow gradu- 
ally through construction and amalgamation, and there 
should be no attempt to make an arbitrary and general 
advance grouping. Each situation, as it arises, should be 
studied by itself and with regard to its merits and to the 
general situation. 

The passage of the Parker bill will be in the interest 
of the public as well as the railroads. It will enable 
progress to be made in carrying out the intent of the 
Transportation Act in regard to consolidations as to 
which we are at a standstill. 

The railroad situation, as a whole, is more satisfactory 
than it has been in a long time. As the roads have pros- 
pered, they -have been able to give better service, and 
there is, on the part of the public, the shippers and the 
companies, a growing feeling of reciprocal satisfaction 
over the situation. The most pressing problem confront- 
ing the railroads is the necessity for making, pursuant to 
the jurisdiction of public authorities, expenditures for 
improvements which do not enhance the capacity of the 
property and do not, in themselves, yield a sustaining 
return. 

The railroad is viewed, from a regulative and legisla- 
tive standpoint, as a public institution, from which it 
seems expedient to exact many things beyond those re- 
quired to convey persons and property; yet it must sur- 
vive as a business, if it survives. This is an anomaly 
which requires that the business, if business it is, must 
absorb burdens as a part of its current existence from 
which other forms of enterprise are immune. This may 

be all right during a period of increasing returns and 
expanding volume. If, however, during such a period 
the wave of obligation has acquired an increasing mo- 
mentum, it may be serious. For instance, these burdens 
may reach a maximum in a period of diminishing re- 
turns, with the result that the capital structure and other 
obligations of the railways may have reached the point 
which will render it difficult, if not impossible, to reduce 
rates in a time of declining prices in other industries. 
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Needed Railway Legislation 


By E. J. Pearson 
President New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


THE many factors involved make it impossible 
accurately to forecast the volume of freight 

e traffic during 1927. Unless there is an ex- 

treme depression in business, which from the present 
outlook seems unlikely, there 
should not be a great variation 
between the volume of freight 
business in 1927 and 1926. 

2. There are already indica- 

tions that transportation in some 
of its features is commencing to 
be crowded ; also that transporta- 
tion capacity, which has been re- 
sponsible for the good service 
that has been and is being fur- 
nished, is the result, in part, of 
what might be called the “fat’’ 
still remaining from earlier expenditures for improve- 
ments and equipment. Carrier capacity must be still 
further increased, coincidentally with traffic growth, if 
there is to be continuance of the high class of service so 
necessary to the development and growth of the coun- 
try’s business. 

3. No marked change is indicated in the relation be- 
tween capital expenditures of different kinds. 

4. A certain amount of the financing necessary to in- 
sure continuance of good transportation should be done 
by issuance of stock, and, obviously, railway credit 
should be such as to make this possible. Certain rail- 
roads, fortunately, have been able to accomplish this. 

5. An amendment permitting voluntary consolidations 
by the railroads themselves, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, would be a step 
in the right direction. 

Another very important problem is that of relief of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from the burden 
imposed by the vast number of individual rate cases be- 
ing brought before it by individual shippers. This may 
involve the performance of much of the work of rate 
construction by joint committees of the railroads in each 
rate region, directly assisting and co-operating with the 
Commission. Such committees should, perhaps, be 
charged with the responsibility of co-operating with the 
Commission and acting fairly to all, without prejudice 
and free from every possible source of selfish interest. 

Within the recent period of a few years, a picture has 
formed which clearly shows the value, to the public, of 
good transportation. The government charges incidental 
to Federal operation approximated $600,000,000 annual- 
lv. One in high authority was quoted a few years ago, 
when congestion was the order of the day, to the effect 
that losses to the public from partially inadequate trans- 
portation approximated one billion dollars annually. Re- 
cent estimates indicate advantages from present good 
transportation at from several hundred millions to one 
billion annually. It, therefore, stands out plainly that the 
value of good transportation to the public is somewhere 
from one to two billions of dollars annually. 

This can only be retained permanently by good rail- 
road credit. Credit is the working tool of the railway 
managers by which expansion, from time to time, of 
plant and equipment can be provided—and such expan- 
sion is essential to the continuation of good service for 
gradually enlarging traffic. The picture shows clearly 
that the big advantage to the public arises from good 
transportation, not from the gradual but continued at- 

trition of rates and revenues. 
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Legislation would also be desirable on the following 
points 

lf credit is to be safeguarded, the annual basis for de- 
termining railway prosperity or poverty should be sub- 
stituted by provision for averages over several preced- 
ing years; this to include relevant matters of reserves 
and recapture 

Che responsibility of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission for good transportation for the public necessi- 
tates the establishment of simplified rate scales equitable 
from every viewpoint, and that there should be the same 
procedure for readjustment of a rate downward, as up- 
ward. 

Competing water routes should be brought under the 
same regulation by the Commission as the railways, if 
railway credit is to be maintained for the large advan- 


' 
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Traffic May Hardly Equal That of 1926 
By F. H. Alfred 


President, Pere Marquette Railway 


FORECASTS of railroad traffic to cover a 
twelve-month period must take cognizance of 

e@ the new maximum which was established as the 
record for car loadings for 1926. At the time that this 
is being written, the indications 
are positive that the new aggre- 
gate will be nearer the 54,000,000 
mark of loaded cars than the 
53,500,000 mark, which is a sub- 
stantial margin over 1925. That 
is a record which we can hardly 
expect for 1927 inasmuch as the 
car loadings were greatly spurred 
up by the British strike of the 
coal miners and the consequent 
tidewater movements for the pur- 
pose of fueling shipping. This 
loss to business through the British strike settlement, 
however, will be more than compensated by the greater 
trade which the countries will exchange. Strikes have 
a paralyzing effect on business and the consequences are 





far reaching 
While there has been a recession in the automobile in- 
ustry in the territory served by the Pere Marquette, 
onditions all indicate optimism. The manufacturers of 
automobiles predict a good schedule for the month of 
ynuary, and in the furniture industry, which is also 
centered in the territory, there are a number of ex- 
tensions to plants under way Several new industries 
or consolidations and expansions of old ones have oc- 
urred during the present year 
Of course, there is always the underlying pivotal con- 
tion of the crop cutlook around which any forecast of 


ynditions over an extended period revolves. These 
conditions are too far remote to enter into the equation. 
In Michigan, crop conditions are becoming less and less 
a tonnage factor, as far as the railroads are concerned. 
The bulk of the agricultural, orchard or garden com- 


modities produced are consumed at home. In may cases, 
what handling does occur is by motor truck to the nearest 

unty town or manufacturing center. One generation 
120 Michigan railroads were handling a vaster amount 
locally produced farm tonnage. Railroads in Michigan 
not deploring the loss of this agricultural movement 


reater tonnage brought to them by the industries. 


( 


are 
in the ¢g 


This home market is a necessary consequence of indus- 
trial development. Taken all in all, we will be fortunate 


if the railroads are called upon to handle the same 
amount of tonnage in 1927 as they hauled during the 
year 1926. 

2. The American railroad industry, because of the 
vastness of its net work, the magnificent distances and 
the load of freight to move, together with the seasonal 
demands, in reality, invites large investments of capital 
for improvements and expansion constantly. We have 
seen what the accelerated speed of the freight service has 
meant to the business of the country generally. Of 
course, American business is now geared up to that 
standard and there can be no recession from this acceler- 
ated speed without involving considerable loss to business 
itself. This new service follows closely, of course, in the 
wake of the tremendous investments to rehabilitate 
American railroads following the great war period and 
government operation of the lines. Judged by the 
unusual conditions of 1926, there are no indications that 
any prospective traffic will make imperative any unusual 
investments for improvements and expansion. The tide- 
water coal situation with the shortage of open top equip- 
ment, which at certain times was just half a day in ex- 
cess of the immediate demands, is likely to be relieved 
by the seitlement of the coal strike in Great Britain, and 
the movements will take their normal routes hereafter. 
The only other situation where equipment enters is that 
of the refrigerator cars and the Buffalo embargo of the 
early fall. This situation was due more largely to the 
shipper’s uncertainty than to any shortage of equipment. 
The shipper forwarded his commodities from California 
to the east not knowing their final destination. Then 
would follow diversion orders and the consequent delays 
and congestions in the Buffalo gateway. No expendi- 
tures of money either in equipment or in additional 
facilities would avert such a situation 

3. The performance of American railroads as a whole 
during the past two years does not indicate that there 
was any stressing of capital ex <penditures along any par- 
ticular line to the disadvantage of another. The Florida 
embargo and the fruit congestion at Buffalo, as already 
explained in the case of the latter, were due solely to 
unusual conditions. In the case of the Florida move- 
ment, there was a boom and the consequent difficulties at 
the gateways into Florida. Such a situation is not likely 
to arise anew. In the case of the approach of a car 
shortage of open top cars during October, this was 
largely due to the untoward demand for coal at tidewater 
incident to the British coal strike, and in the case of the 
fruit embargo at Buffalo, the situation was brought about 
through the California producers shipping eastwards 
without any definite orders. In the press of heavy move- 
ments of freight of all kinds, the work of diverting, etc., 
involved some work to the railroads that is beyond the 
functions of a common carrier—that is storing shipments 
in refrigerator cars en route. 

5. If we must have consolidations, it would be well 
if the Transportation Act were so amended as to assure 
greater facility in bringing about voluntary consolida- 
tions. That is about the only matter with which the 
national government should deal in the way of railroad 
legislation. 

The state, county and local governments, however, 
could greatly assist the railroads through a more con- 
servative policy in making local improvements on which 
railroads have to pay the taxes. The present year 1926 
will be marked by the highest taxes in the history of 
American railroads, varying from $400,000,000 to $420,- 
000,000. That represents six per cent and over of the 
gross earnings of the railroads. That amount is in ex- 
cess of the return on capital invested in railroads, and 
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just such a high rate may have a bad effect on future 
railroad financing. It is quite a difficult matter to cut 
down taxes, and, at best, any economies effected this year 
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would inure to the benefit of the taxpayers only a year 
hence. So, it would seem, that the present is the proper 
time for retrenching. 


Views of Executives of Southern Railroads 


Commission, .Not Congress, 
Should Regulate Rates 
By J. R. Kenly 


President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


THERE is reason to believe that during 1927 
traffic in the southeast will continue to be 
e heavy. Material progress is being made to- 
wards financing that portion of the cotton crop that will 
be warehoused for future mar- 
keting. If this plan is adhered 
to and the cotton acreage mate- 
rially reduced, I think the pres- 
ent situation may result in bene- 
fiting the farmer’s position by 
bringing him to a greater reali- 
zation of the need for a better 
balanced system of agriculture 
and a better understanding of the 
benefits that accrue from con- 
certed action and the orderly 
marketing of farm products. 

2. From recent indications, the railroads of the 
southeast will be required to continue to make large 
capital expenditures for improvements and expansion. 
There is a growing realization of the many natural re- 
sources that the south contains and of the possibilities 
for sound economic development. Large amounts of 
new capital are being invested in water power develop- 
ments and various kinds of manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprises and the railroads will be required to exert 
themselves to keep their facilities abreast of the develop- 
ment of the séction 

3. So far as this company is concerned, it is probable 
that expenditures during 1927 will be for improvements 
and betterment of way and structures rather than for 
the construction of new lines. The budget of this com- 
pany for additions and expenditures for the year 1927 
has not yet been formulated. Expenditures for capital 
account during 1926 were unusually heavy and will be 
considerably less for the year 1927 for the reason that 
most of our current improvements will be finished dur- 
ing this year and the early part of 1927. 

4. It is apparently becoming more feasible for the 
railroads of America to secure the funds that are in 
constant demand for improvements by the sale of stock 
rather than by the issuance of bonds. The proportional 
amount of bonded indebtedness of the American rail- 
roads is already unduly large. More partners rathe 
than creditors are needed in the railroad business. In 
order to secure these partners, the public must be thor- 
oughly convinced that the policy of the state and federal 
government towards the railroads is stabilized to the 
point where there is recognition of the right of capital 
invested in railroad enterprises to earn a fair return. 
Unless there is this confidence, the public will not risk 
ite money in railroad stocks. 

5. There is one situation pending which, I think, is 
fraught with danger for the carriers and, if carried 
through, is liable to react unfavorably on general busi- 
ness. I have in mind tke proposal now pending in 
Congress to abolish the Pullman surcharge. In the 














nature of things, a legislative body cannot properly 
consider the facts involved in fixing a railroad rate. It 
has neither the machinery nor the time for investigation 
and proper consideration of the subject. It is essential, 
in order to obtain a just conclusion, that goverrment 
regulation should be by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
imission which was created to consider and is equipped 
to investigate and fix a fair and reasonable rate. It is 
therefore sincerely to be hoped that the pending plan of 
1egulating passenger rates by leyislative action im Con- 
gress will be resisted and will fail. 


Business Promises to Continue Good 


By L. A. Downs 
President, Illinois Central System 


ESTIMATES of the future must necessarily 

be founded largely upon the experiences of the 

e past. For that reason, it is encouraging for 

us at the beginning of 1927 to recall that in 1926 there 
was unprecedented activity in 
virtually all lines of business, ac- 
companied by a record-breaking 
volume of railway freight traffic. 

Both in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight for 
movement by the railroads and 
in the number of tons carried one 
mile, the traffic of 1926 exceeded 
the traffic of previous years by 
substantial margins. The most 
encouraging thing about the 
large freight traffic of 1926, from 
the standpoint of 1927 prospects, is that it was occa- 
sioned entirely by current demands. There was com- 
paratively little forward buying and shipping; business 
operations were carried on with exceedingly meager 
stock; consequently, there was no great element of in- 
flation in the traffic of 1926 comparable with that to be 
found in many other years of increased traffic in the 
past. 

The deduction to be drawn from this state of facts 
is that business on the whole, despite possible minor 
disturbances, promises to continue good in the imme- 
diate future. Railway freight traffic, consequently, 
should continue to be heavy. The current needs of our 
population are greater than ever before; there is no 
great accumulation of manufactured goods on hand to 
supply these needs ; therefore, there must be a constantly 
heavy traffic movement to keep pace with everyday re- 
quirements for consumption. To the extent that good 
railway service has made possible such a revolution in 
business methods as that outlired above, it has removed 
one of the most speculative elements in the conduct of 
business in general, and the result has strengthened the 
railway business as well. 

2. Expenditures by the railroads for the expansion 
of their capacity necessarily are governed fairly closely 
by traffic requirements. In my opinion, there is noth- 
ing more certain than that railway traffic will continue 
to grow. In the past it has always grown more rapidly 
than, population; I know of no good reason for it to do 
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otherwise in the future. Constant increase in railway 
capacity therefore will be required. The improvements 
wrought by capital expenditures, moreover, make it 
possible for the railroads to perform increased service 
with increased efficiency and economy. The opportuni- 
ties to hold down operating expenses by careful spending 
of money for improved facilities will, in my opinion, 
always continue to interest railway capital. 

4. Closely related to the subject of capital expendi- 
tures is that of financing such expenditures. It is gen- 
erally felt that protection of railway credit as a whole 
calls for proportionately more financing to be accom- 
plished through the \s railway credit 
improves, financing through stock sales becomes more 
extensively possible. To effect the elasticity of financial 
structure to be gained in this manner, however, there 
must be considered the lower cost of money borrowed 
on security. These opposing elements must be weighed 
in the light of individual requirements 

5. The future of our railroads depends to no small 
extent upon the character of regulation applied to them 
by governmental bodies. It is commonly agreed that 
reasonable regulation of the railroads is wise. Those 
measures which are reasonable should be most vigor- 
ously supported; those which are unreasonable should 
be no less vigorously opposed. Among the regulatory 
measures which are current at this time, the proposed 
enactment of legislation that will enable the railroads to 
make voluntary consolidations falls within the former 
class, and those measures which seek to make rates by 
legislative enactment fall within the latter class. It is of 
the utmost importance that the railroads use every proper 
means to impress upon the public the great need of con- 
structive action in these as in all other matters of regu- 


sale of stock 


lation. 


Sound Financing Requires More Stock 


Rv Whitefoord R. Cole 
ouisville & Nashville Railroad 


President, | 


MEASURED largely by the unexcelled vol- 
ume of traffic the American railroads efficiently 
and satisfactorily handled in 1925, and consid- 
general business and economic sta- 
bility existing throughout the 
country as a whole, | think the 
prospects for at least a part of 
the year 1927 appear particularly 
favorable. Practically all indica- 
tions point to a continued growth 


ering the 





and expansion in commercial 
progress and | see no reason 
why the railroads will not con- 








tinue to handle their proportion 
of the increased business. 

2 and 3. We have no infor- 
mation showing the extent of the 
investments the railroads contemplate making in 1927, 
but inasmuch as the demands of commerce seem likely 
to continue I should think the capital expenditures, both 
in total amount and as between those made for equip- 
ment and for other facilities, would largely approximate 
the yearly amounts expended during the recent past. 
Such improvements probably may not exceed, in any 
material degree, the average made in the past few years 
because a certain portion of the investments since the 
end of federal control were necessary to rehabilitate the 
railroad properties which are now in a high state of 
I may say that the improve- 





adequacy and efficiency 
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ments So far contemplated or authorized by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad are substantially the same in 
character and amount as those at the close of 1925. 

4. It appears most desirable for the railroads to 
finance their investments more largely by the sale of 
stock than has been the case heretofore. Practically all 
—I believe over 90 per cent—of railroad financing in 
recent years has been accomplished by the sale of equip- 
ment trusts and mortgage bonds ; consequently in many 
cases too large a proportion of their capital obligations 
is represented by bonded debt. Sound financing will, in 
the future, require that a large part of new capital be 
raised by the issuance of stock. The feasibility of this 
procedure depends almost wholly on the ability of the 
carriers to show a satisfactory earning power so as to 
make their securities attractive to the investor. 

5. With the better understanding now existing be- 
tween the railroads and the general public, and lower 
operating costs brought about by improved managerial 
efficiency and co-operation of the employees, railroad 
income has improved with a consequent strengthening 
of their earning capacity. The continuation of these 
fortunate conditions, and particularly the continued free- 
dom from the enactment of new governmental regulation 
not distinctly in the public interest, in my opinion, con- 
stitute the strongest factors calculated to insure the 
future stability of railroad operation and credit, as well 
as the continued high mark of industrial progress and 
prosperity which this country now enjoys. 


Southeastern Trafhc 
Probably Will Increase 


By J. J. Pelley 


President, Central of Georgia Railway 


HERE is no apparent reason to anticipate a slack- 
ening of freight traffic in 1927. So far as the 
Central of Georgia is concerned, we anticipate 
that the volume of traffic will exceed that of 1926, which 
will be a record year. The man- 
agement is going ahead with 
preparations based on that ex- 
pectation, and will carry out a 
program of improvement and ex- 
pansion of the railway’s facilities. 
The drop in the price of cotton 
in the fall of 1926 was regarded 
with apprehension, and must un- 
questionably be reckoned with, 
but in my opinion it will not slow 
down business to the extent that 
was at first anticipated. Agri- 
culture in the Southeast has become diversified, and 
this section has witnessed a marked development along 
industrial lines that renders cotton a less important 
source of income than was the case in former years. 
The facility with which the railways have handled 
trafic in 1926 bears witness to the soundness of mana- 
gerial policy in making large capital expenditures for 
the improvement of the properties during recent years. 
There is no reason to doubt that the demand for trans- 
portation in the United States, particularly in the South- 
east, will continue to increase. If this demand is to be 
met, the railways must continue to expand and to im- 
prove themselves in the essentials of service. This can- 
not be accomplished without an uninterrupted flow of 
capital expenditure. 
Capital cannot be coerced. It can only be attracted. 
If the public wants good railway service, it will allow 
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the railways a rate of return that will enable them to 
attract added capital for further improvement. Such a 
public policy will manifest itself against regulatory 
measures that are unduly restrictive. 


Large Capital Expenditures 
Must Continue 
By W. J. Harahan 


President, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


THE situation for 1927 will perhaps be about 

the same as for 1926. Our freight business 

° should hold up, but our passenger business still 

seems to be decreasing on account of automobile com- 
petition. 

2. | think it will continue to 
be necessary, in order to handle 
the prospective traffic situation 
satistactorily and economically, 
to invest a large amount of capi- 
tal for improvements and expan- 
sion within the next few years. 
\s far as this company is con- 
erned we expect to invest at 
east as much as im recent years 

3. Our capital expenditures 
for 1927 will be largely for im 

yvements other than new equipment, which we deem 
necessary in order that we may balance our facilities. 

4 I think it is desirable and is becoming feasible 
for the railroads to finance more largely by the sale of 
stock than has been the case in recent years. This is 
ill contingent however on the proper treatment of the 
railroads, allowing them to earn sufficient so that their 
redit may-be well developed. 

; [ do not think any changes should be made in 
government regulation except perhaps that portion of 
the Transportation Act dealing with consolidation. I 
think that should be put on a voluntary basis rather than 
compulsory. I think that the principal evil to which 


Executives 1n Central 


Stock Issues Depend on Return Earned 


By Hale Holden 
President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


AT this time I see no substantial reasons to 

believe that the freight traffic in 1927 will not 

e equal that of 1926, although all predictions for 

the coming year are necessarily based upon crop results 

and the volume of the large items 

of tonnage, without interruption 

by strikes or other artificial re- 
luctions, 

2. In this part of the terri- 
tory, the railroads are already 
well equipped to handle in 1927 
the same volume of traffic that 
was handled in 1926, and to take 
on without substantial enlarge- 
ment a considerable increase in 
volume. For this reason I pre- 
sume that further investments of 
capital for additions and betterments will likely be for 
additional economy in operation. Because of the re- 
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we are likely to be subjected insofar as legislation is 
concerned, is the attempt by some members of Congress 
to introduce direct regulation of rates by Congress in- 
stead of through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
[ think this tendency should be strongly opposed. 


Investment on Scale of 
Recent Years Still Needed 


By A. C. Needles 
President, Norfolk & Western Railway 


IT is too early to estimate with any degree of 

accuracy the volume of freight traffic for 1927. 

e The cotton situation of the South, the settlement 

of the English coal strike and the uncertain situation of 

Europe will affect business ad- 
versely 

2. It will be necessary, in 
order to handle prospective 
traffic satisfactorily, for the rail- 
ways to continue to invest capital 
for additions, betterments and 
improvements as they have been 
doing in the past few years. 

3. Whether the relationship 
between capital expenditures for 
new equipment and other im- 
provements will be different 
from what they have been in 1926 will depend upon 
new construction which may be undertaken. 

4. Whether it is desirable and feasible for the rail- 
ways to finance more largely by the sale of stock than 
they have within recent years depends upon the financial 
structure, credit and earning capacity of each carrier. 
5. I believe that any proposed government regulation 
looking towards a decrease in the revenues of carriers 
should be opposed. Consolidations can most advan- 
tageously proceed if permitted voluntarily, when in the 
judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission they 
are in the interest of the public 





West and South West 


striction upon immigration, and the slow but steady 
improvement in the agricultural situation, vacant terri 
tory in the west is not finding new population at the rate 
that prevailed in former years, and therefore with occa 
sional exceptions I do not anticipate the building of much 
additional mileage in western territory during the com- 
ing year. 

3. I know of no reason to anticipate any substantial 
change in 1927 in the relationship between capital ex 
penditures for new equipment and for other improve 
ments from that in 1926 

4. In some portions of the country it seems mor 
feasible than for many years for railroads to finance 
themselves by the sale of capital stock, although that con 
dition has not vet become uniform over the country. In 
western territory it should now be evident to those who 
have attacked the Transportation Act of 1920 because it 
contained a guarantee of a fixed return, that it contains 
no such guarantee because the railroads in the western 
group are still earning but little above 4 per cent on 
their property investment, and until a larger return is 
earned it will likely not be possible to raise additional 
capital upon satisfactory terms through the sale of stock. 
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5 | believe that the i ransportation Act ot 1920, not- 
withstanding the shortage of return which the western 


roads have been able to earn under it, still continues as 
the best system of law regulating the railroads that has 
been enacted and that it should be continued without 
substantial change, excepting in those particulars which 
alter careful study may improve it and make it more 
workabl In the latter particular, the provisions pro- 
viding for the consolidation of the railroads into a lim- 
ited number of systems needs amendment, and legisla- 
tion for that purpose has already been introduced and 


' 


should be passe What the railroads need as has been 
demonstrated by the successful service of the last four 
years, is relief from more legislation, excepting in the 
particular above referred to, and a continued opportunity 
under fair rates and temperate regulation to demon- 
strate their ability to efhciently serve the public 


General Conditions Improving 


By T. C. Powell 


President igo & Eastern Illinois Railway 
THE predictions made for 1926, anticipating 
prosperous business conditions and large rail- 
° road traffic, have been more than fulfilled, and 


I look forward in 1927 to a substantial volume, although 
perhaps not any greater than in 





1926, which passed nearly all 
records 
The confidence of the people 
of the « intry 1 the tuture ot! 
the United States is the only thing 
necessary to insure the continua- 
tion of the present prosperity, 
pat lat \ w know that 
the world conditions are settling 
down to a more normal basis 
By November, 1926, it was 
evident that tl strike in the 
British coal fields which had lasted for an unprecedented 
period, had utterly failed and the men are flocking back 
to the mines as rapidly as they can be given work. 


, 
It is significant that while the strain has been severe, 
there has been no evidence of a breaking down of Brit 
ish business moral 

The present physical condition of the railroads 
throughout the country is good and their supply of 
equipment has been ample, while the supervision of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has insured the proper distribution of this equip- 
ment to take care of the seasonable movements in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The orders for new motive 
power and equipment already reported by the press, are 
indication of the purpose of the railroads to keep 


" 


ahead of the demand 

As I said last year, it seems clear that the public is 
still looking forward to the time when standard articles 
may be purchased at a fair price and with relation to 
the income of the purchaser, and among these items 
may be included that of rent. High rents are based on 
increased land values which have been inflated in many 


ises, and upon increased construction costs, but ex- 
cept as to certan ongested localities, the inevitable 
rend is toward nt reductions rather than rent ad- 
unces. Such reductions if and when they occur, will 
be generally beneficial, because the difference will usu 
lly be expended in other directions, but the threat 

rh rents has tended to encourage the construction of 

large number of small. but comfortable houses, to be 


wned by the occupant, thus adding to the substantial 
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character of the population living in the urban districts. 

I pointed out last year that never before had it been 
possible to buy so many things of substantial, intrinsic 
value on the basis of time payments and I believe that 
this tendency continues, with benefit to the purchaser, 
the merchant and to the manufacturer. 

Installment buying encourages stability in production, 
and stability in production means stability in employ- 
ment and, theretore, a continuous exchange of labor 
for money return, and the reports show that the capac- 
ity of the people of the United States, while accumulat- 
ing money in a savings bank, seems to have been enor 
mously increased during the past year, notwithstanding 
the heavy expenditures for luxuries and amusements. 

Real wealth is produced from the soil and not from 
speculation, and an effort should be made to regulate 
soil production so as to meet the demands of a steadily 
increasing population, but within reasonable areas of 
distribution and not substantially in excess of that de- 
mand. 

[ am more than ever impressed with the necessity, and 
common sense, of the farmer and the manufacturer 
undertaking to produce a better article at a moderate 
price, than an enormous amount of mediocre products 
at a price only slightly below what a first class article 
or commodity should bring. 

The farmers, including the cotton planter and the 
fruit grower, are disposed to disregard the difficulty of 
marketing a large production, but have simply ad- 
dressed themselves to stimulating the land and increas- 
ing the production regardless of the inevitable conse- 
quences of suffering from a demand far below the 
supply. 

Abnormally high prices on any farm products do not 
necessarily mean that through the success in one year, 
the farmer has acquired permanent prosperity. 

The tendency resulting from high prices is to con- 
stantly increase the production until a great excess has 
been thrown on the market. Perhaps it is only through 
these experiences that a more responsible and clear- 
headed conception of the law of supply and demand 
can be obtained, but these experiments are costly 

This is the condition in the case of cotton, but the 
redeeming feature in the cotton situation is that, where- 
as the high prices of the raw material for the last two or 
three years, have restricted manufacturing abroad while 
encouraging the competitive production of cotton in 
foreign countries, the present lower price of cotton will 
induce sales in greater volume to the manufacturers \ 
volume of cotton production, based upon the marketable 
consumptive demand will result in greater uniformity 
of return and should encourage and result in more eco- 
nomical production. 

The great advances that have been made since the 
war in the development of chemistry as applied to farm 
products, have been frequently ignored as a source of 
profit to the farmer, but it is undoubtedly a fact that 
in many items, such as the utilization of a wide range 
of vegetable oils for food and in the arts, chemistry has 
also added to the income of the farmer. 

Railroad development constantly calls for new facili- 
ties and new designs, and the figures show that ex- 
penditures for these purposes have been going along in 
proper ratio during 1926. I see no reason for any sub- 
stantial change occurring in their relationship during 
1927. 

I believe that the railroad situation generally will be 
improved if and when Congress passes an amendment 
to the Transportation Act of 1920, clarifying the method 
of effecting railroad consolidations and insuring that 
there shall be no uncertainty as to the scope of such 
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consolidations, so that there shall be included in the 
railroad systems of the country, all the railroads large 
und small, necessary to afford adequate transportation 
to the people of the United States. 


Normal Capital Expenditures Probable 


By W. B. Storey 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 
SO far as we can foresee there should be about 
the same volume of traffic in 1927 as in 1926, 
e except for some abnormal condition not now 
indicated, to swell or to diminish the amount of business 
the railroads will have to handle. 

2. The railroads ought to 
spend about as much for capital 
purposes as the average of the 
last four years. This may be as- 
sumed as the normal growth of 
the railroads to keep pace with 
the normal growth of the coun- 
try. No need for more than this 
is indicated. 

3. I can see no reason for 
uny radical change in the pro- 
portion needed for equipment 
ompared with that needed for other purposes. 

+. I note that several roads are at the moment pre- 
paring to offer stock for sale to raise money for capital 
purposes. This is as it should be. Due to inadequate 
earnings, practically all railroad financing since govern- 
ment control has had to be by borrowing through the 
of bonds. It is a wholesome sign that people are 

to put money into railroads as owners in- 
stead of as lenders 

5. There afé no changes in government regulation 
1ow being proposed which seem to me necessary, and | 
believe therefore they should all be opposed. While it 
might be desirable to have consolidations made entirely 
voluntary and permissive, in practice this is about what 
is being done today, so no action seems necessary on 





sale 


beginning 


this score 


Traffic Expected to 
Equal That of 1926 


By J. S. Pyeatt 
President, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
GREATER manufacturng efficiency, improved 
methods of distribution, reasonably satisfactory 
e agricultural conditions and substantial develop- 
ment of natural resources, will, at the end of 1926, have 
made possible the greatest volume 
of traffic handled by the railroads 
since federal control. These 
business activities, out of which 
is created traffic for the railroads, 
are fundamentally sound and 
healthy. There is every indica- 
tion these conditions will continue 
through 1927, and it is my belief 
prospects for traffic in that year 
will equal those of 1926. 

2. I believe, in order to han- 
dle the traffic requirements of 
the country satisfactorily, it will be necessary, both in 
the interest of service and economical operation, for the 
railroads to continue to invest capital for improvements 
and expansion on at least as large a scale as they have 
within recent years. 
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3. As to the relationship between capital expendi- 
tures for new equipment and for other improvements to 
be made in 1927, compared with 1926, they will be equal, 
if not somewhat larger. 

4. As to financing more largely by the sale of stock, 
this is more desirable, always, and in some cases more 
feasible 


1927 May Prove Best Year Yet 
By William Sproule 
President, Southern Pacific Company 

NINETEEN TWENTY-SIX has been a year 
of record freight traffic for American rail- 
e roads. The traffic volume compared with 
previous years reflects the current prosperity. Predic- 
tions for 1927 must rest upon 
present conditions influenced by 
such forecast of future variation 
as can be made. Upon the basis 
of normal advance in the coun- 
try’s progress there is reason to 
expect the 1927 volume of rail- 
way traffic will compare quite 
favorably with that of the past 
year providing nothing unfore- 
seen occurs with depressing con- 
sequences. Indeed 1927 may 

prove the best year yet. 

2. Railway capital expenditures for 1926 are esti- 

mated by the Bureau of Railway Economics at $875,- 
000,000. This estimate does not seem excessive, for in 
the seven years since federal control ended such ex- 
enditures have exceeded five thousand millions of dol- 
irs, representing an addition of one-fourth to the rail- 
way investment. Expenditure of this enormous sum, 
together with increased efficiency in operation, permitted 
the railroads to handle the record traffic of 1926 without 
substantial car or locomotive shortage even during the 
peak traffic months. The roads will, therefore, have 
ample rolling stock to move 1927 business, with such ad- 
ditions as are necessary for usual growth and for replace- 
ment of equipment going out of service. These necessi- 
ties may be somewhat less than those of last year, but 
they will still be very large. The desire for more eco- 
nomical operation will require continuance of the policy 
of improving track and roadbed and structures, enlarg- 
ing shop and terminal facilities. 
3. During the last five years about one-half of capital 
expenditures has been for equipment and the remainder 
for roadway and structures, the proportions for 1926 
being respectively 43 per cent and 5/7 per cent. Con- 
sidering the large additions made in recent years, equip- 
ment expenditures may bear a smaller relationship to the 
total in 1927 than in 1926. 

4. It is desirable, but not yet generally feasible, for 
railways to finance by sale of stock rather thai by bor- 
rowing the money. . Money needed for capital expendi- 
tures of recent years has been furnished largely through 
the sale of bonds. This situation cannot be changed 
materially until railway stocks have been established on 
not only a sure but also an adequate dividend basis. In 
not a single year since the end of federal control, even 
including 1926, have the railways earned the net return 
on investment contemplated by the Transportation Act, 
so the earning power of stocks is not likely to be suffi- 
cient to sell stock instead of bonds. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the Transportation Act, placed 
the “fair return” at 5.75 per cent, but the average return 
realized on railway investment in the seven-year period 
1920-1926 inclusive is less than 4 per cent. 
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in the coming short session of Congress an absence 
t railway legislation is desirable to avoid disturbance of 
fairly satisfactory public conditions. The good service 
tf the railways is generally recognized by the traveling 
ind shipping public and tinkering with the railroad laws 


s disturbing to everybody without serving practical pur 


Business Prospects in the 
Southwest Are Good 
iy TI. M. Kurn 


| San Francisco Railway 
PURCHASING power which is the basis tor 
ill activities, in my opinion, will continue the 
of the vear 1926 well into the 


e equal or bette 
irvest month for the entire year we must depend 
upon the results of the basic 
ops Che moisture generally 


prevailing throughout the wheat 
sections justifies favorable pre 
\s to other 
basic crops, we, of course, will 


diction for that crop 


not be in a position to determine 
until after planted. Manufactur 
ing interests seem to view the in 
coming year with great favor 
Lumber producers predict better 
results than for 1926 for their 
industry. The oil industry has 





contend with an increased crude production, but re 
ent reports show that even with possible increased pro 
duction, the mption will keep pace and reports 1n 
licate that the industry is in better shape than it was a 


year ago. Ii il operator surely is in a much more 
favorable situation than a year ago as his competitor, 
tuel oil, is not nearly so great Cherefore, the conclu 


sion | reach is that the traffic in 1927 should be as good 
is in 1926, as far as we are able to forecast at this time 
2. Our program for strengthening bridges, which 


has been under way to a great extent in 1926, will be 
xtended into 192, Chis is quite an expansion pro- 
gram itself and means very heavy expenditure. Our 
power is equal to any increase in business that may be 
thrust upon us. Our equipment generally is in first- 
class condition. We are planning to build 600 addi- 


tional flat bottom coal cars and have arranged to acquire 
twenty-five additional express refrigerators. With 
these additions we will be equipped to handle any busi- 
ness that may be offered. 

3. No change in the relation between different kinds 
yf capital expenditures is probable. 

' As to the question of any financing that might 
be required—would be in favor of adding to the num- 
ber of partners rather than the number of creditors and, 

consequence, am decidedly in favor of the plan of 
providing funds by sale of stock. 

5 [ do not know of any fundamental governmental 
regulations now under way in Congress. Of course, 
we are greatly concerned about special efforts that are 
being put forth t ‘ontrol carriers through process of 

ngressional regulations. I have particularly in mind, 
otwithstanding consideration given the subject by In 
terstate Commerce Commission, that Congress is still 
aboring with the question as to whether the Pullman 
surcharge shall be abolished. It is my view that the 
necessities and requirements of the railroads should be 
left with the Commission and that Congress should not 
especially legislate on a subject of such importance to 
the railroads as is the surcharge 
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Conditions Favor Big Traffic 
in Western Territory 


By J. E. Gorman 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


THE traffic prospects for 1927 for the various 
western lines will depend largely upon the size 
e of the crops that are harvested. There is a 
large increase in the winter wheat sown in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and with 
seasonable conditions, there is no 
reason to presently anticipate 
that there should not be a splen- 
did crop. Railroad carloadings, 
which continue very satisfactory, 
are the best indication of pros- 
perity in the western territory ; 
and, further, I am not unmind- 
ful in this connection of the very 
large amount of business that is 
presently being handled on im- 
proved public highways, which 
likewise is a distinct sign of greater general activity. 
General conditions appear to be just as healthy as at 
this time last year, and with favorable crop conditions | 
see no reason why we cannot look for as good or per- 
haps even greater volume of business in 1927 than in 
1926. 

2. To meet these traffic conditions the Rock Island 
is giving consideration to one of its largest improvement 
budgets 

3. The relationship between our new equipment and 
recommendations for roadway improvements provides 
for a somewhat larger proportion of new equipment than 
has generally been recommended in previous budgets. 

4. It would of course be very desirable for the rail- 
roads to finance these improvements more largely by the 
sale of stock than they have been able to do in recent 
years but this is not possible unless they are permitted 
to earn a fair return on the investment thus enabling 
them to pay dividends with regularity on their stock 
issues 

5. One of the disquieting things presently confront- 
ing the railroads is Congressional action looking toward 
the abolition of the Pullman surcharge. The reduction 
of railroad revenues that would result from this could be 
compensated only by increased business or by increased 
rates and in my opinion both the business interests and 
agricultural interests should oppose the abolition of this 
surcharge 
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Comments of Executives in North and West 


Trafhe Prospects in Northwest 


By C. T. Jaffray 

President, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
PROSPECTS for traffic in the states of Minne- 

sota and the-two Dakotas for the first part of 

° 1927 not very good because of the light 
crops harvested in that territory during the past season 
What will be the situation in 
the fall, of course, depends en- 
tirely upon next year’s harvest. 

2. With the traffic in sight in 
these three states for the next 
three months, I do not believe 
any extra investment in improve- 
ments or expansions will be nec- 

y, but I feel the same which 

as gone on for several years 
should be carried on. 
3. It is hardly possible for the 
northwestern roads, as such, to 
change their situation as to capital expenditures for as 
yet none of the roads in this district could sell stock at 
par for these improvements. 

4. It would be very desirable, indeed, if railroads 
could sell stock for their improvements, but until the 
roads can pay dividends attractive enough to put their 
stock at par or better, this will be impossible—although 
it is very necessary, 

>. [I cannot conceive of any more regulations by the 
government being worth while or which should be put 
into effect and I believe anything which tends to further 
restrict the operation of railroads in their income or 
expenditures should be very vigorously opposed in the 
interest of the railroads and the public. 


are 


essary, 





Provisions 
Should Be Changed 


By Charles Donnelly 


Consolidation 


President, Northern Pacific Railway 


THE volume of traffic which the Northern Pa- 
cific will carry in 1927 at least will equal and 
° probably exceed that of 1926. The crops on 
the east end of our system in 1926 were not normal; 
and with us the crop movement is 
a factor of first importance. The 
soil conditions this winter are 
better than they were at this time 
in 1925, and the prospective 1927 
crops are on an improved com- 
parative basis. The lumber busi- 
ness was spotted in 1926, but 
equalled that of 1925 in tonnage, 
and I see no reason why this im- 
portant freight movement should 
not be as heavy in 1927 as in 
1926. Passenger earnings of the 
Northern Pacific I believe will be fully equal to those 
of 1926 
3. The relationship between capital expenditures for 
new equipment and for other improvements probably 
will be about the same in 1927 as in 1926. 
4. So far as northwestern railroads are. concerned, 
the time has not arrived when any of them could raise 








any considerable amount of new capital by the issuance 
of new stock, 

5. In my judgment no proposed railroad legislation 
now before Congress equals in importance the proposed 
amendments of the consolidation provisions of the 
fransportation Act. Experience has shown that consoli- 
dations are desirable, if indeed they are not necessary, 
under modern railroad transportation conditions. It has 
shown, too, that little can be done with effect under 
existing law. The law should be so changed as to make 
effective action possible. 


Traffic Will Continue Good 
By H. E. Byram 


Receiver, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


FROM our study of the situation the indica- 

tions are that the present volume of business 

e will continue well into 1927, if not throughout 

the entire year; at least there are no indications of any 

change in the situation as far as 
we can see at the present time. 

2 and 3. It is very difficult to 
tell what the needs of all the rail- 
roads in the way of additions and 
betterments may be next year, 
but looking at the situation from 
the standpoint of performance it 
would seem that the facilities of 
the railroads this year have been 
adequate to meet all requirements 
and that unless a larger volume 
of business is offered in 1927 
there should not necessarily be any necessity for any 
unusual expenditures to provide facilities with which 
to handle the traffic. 

4. As our railroad is in the hands of receivers | am 
not in a position to discuss the question of financing 
through the sale of stock 





What Congress Will Do 
Most Pressing Question 
By Ralph Budd 


President, Great Northern Railway 


PROSPECTS are for a normal volume of 
traffic in the northwest during 1927. 

° 2. The capacity of the northwest railroads 

is considerably beyond any volume of traffic in prospect 
next vear. 
3. On the Great Northern the 
expenditures will be somewhat 
more for improvements to fixed 
property than for equipment, but 
not a very different relationship 
from that of 1925 and 1926. 

4. It is desirable, and in some 
cases it is becoming feasible, to 
finance partly by the 
stock, rather than entirely by the 
sale of bonds. 

5. I believe that any changes 


sale of 





that are made in the Transportation Act should be only 
such as will facilitate railroad operation by railroad 
































































@perating forces he most pressing question is 
whether Congress will refrain from further adverse 
railroad legislation 


Improvements in Regulation Needed 


Fred W. Sargent 
President, Chicago & North Western Railway 


OUR analysis based on reports of our divi- 
sion freight and passenger agents, general 
e agents throughout the United States, and local 
agents in our own territory, indicates that the prospects 
tor business in 1927 are good, 
and will be at least equal to if 
not greater than in 1926 
<. In order to handle pros 
pective traffic satisfactorily it will 
be necessary for the railways to 
continue to invest capital in 
equipment and in ways and 
structures; especially is the lat- 
ter true with reference to railway 
terminals 

} I expect the relationship 
between capital expenditures for 
new equipment and for other improvements will not 
vary greatly from that of 1926, although 1927 is likely 
to show larger purchases of equipment. 

+. I do not think it is feasible for most of the west- 
ern railways to finance under present conditions by the 
sale of stock. As to those railways whose bonded in- 
debtedness and capital stock bear a proper relationship 
to each other, I think it more satisfactory to finance by 
the issuance of bonds, for in this manner money can 
be secured cheaper and the margin of earnings for the 
existing stock will therefore be retained on a higher 
level. 

5. With reference to government regulation, I am 
satisfied it would be helpful if Congress would pass the 
Parker consolidation bill. I also am sure that the best 
interests of the shippers, as well as the railroads, would 
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be served if Congress would adhere to that sound funda- 
mental principle that rates should not be made by direct 
legislation. It is entirely appropriate that legislative 
acts define general rate ‘making principles, but the ap- 
plication of all classes of rate making should be left to 
an expert body such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

[ think any attempt to change the method of se- 
lecting the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be opposed. Every member should be 
chosen for his ability and capacity to serve and not 
because he represents any particular interest or comes 
from any particular part of the country. To select 
commissioners because of locality would in effect con- 
vert the Interstate Commerce Commission from an im- 
partial, administrative and judicial tribunal into one of 
special advocates for special interests. It is this prin- 
ciple of special advocates for special interests which 
caused, in my opinion, the United States Labor Board 
to break down, and we should avoid any such disas- 
trous consequences with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I do feel, however, that something should be done 
to convert the Interstate Commerce Commission into 
a more efficient and businesslike institution. At the 
present time its proceedings are disastrously costly, and 
its delays almost unbearable with relation to questions 
pertaining to important rate structures that ought to 
be handled with promptness and businesslike efficiency. 
Recent examples to which I might call attention are 
the Western Advance Rate Case, and the present pend- 
ing controversies concerning the readjustment of class 
rates. 

I entertain the very highest regard for the ability 
and integrity of every member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but I also am satisfied that there is 
an opportunity for greater efficiency in handling rate 
matters, and that important problems involving the rate 
structure applicable to whole sections of the country, 
such as the Western Trunk Line territory, ought to be 
handled by the Commission with more dispatch and 
vigor, 
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Railway Supply Industry Expects 
Good Business 





General conditions present some aspects which character- 
ized halcyon years 1893 to 1907 


By Alba B. Johnson 


President, Railway 


[ seems evident that the railway supply industry and 
trade are preparing for a larger business in 1927 
and for business thereafter generally increasing, 
with moderate recessions, if any. The emphasis seems 
to be shifting from way and 
structures, capital outlays which 
have absorbed a steadily rising 
percentage of the total since 
1923 to purchases of rolling stock. 
A glance at the Railway Age 
classified index shows that almost 
60 per cent of the advertisers sell 
goods or services related to 
equipment. This is number of 
concerns. As a ratio of volume, 
it would be inexact. But common 
observation confirms the hope 
that, in any swing from way to equipment, total pur- 
chases will at least equal those of 1926. The way and 
structures contingent, if they are presently to suffer 
some diminution of share in additions and betterments, 
have this consolation—that, instead of retiring from the 
market altogether, which would help bring on a general 
industrial depression, the roads will be heavily engaged 
in provision on the equipment side, contributing their 
quota to the continuance of general business and traffic, 
and assuring the track and building groups large outlays 
not alone for maintenance but for additions and better- 
ments; whilst hastening the year in which it will again 
be their turn at predominance of railway purchases. 





A Fallacy Regarding Stability of Purchases 


What has been said brings into prominence a fallacy 
in regard to stability of railway purchases. Suppose the 
total appropriations for capital improvements, including 
carry-over, are as much for 1927 as expenditures for 
1926, and with cost of maintenance conforming. To a 
casual eye this might give an impression of stability. 
Closer examination reminds us that it would be far from 
this. In analyzing Railway Age advertisers we count on 
both sides concerns evidently selling for both rolling 
stock and other purposes. To a great extent, however, 
supply concerns with a relatively large aggregate out- 
put have each their eggs in but the one basket. Conse- 
quently, without reducing total expenditures, the roads, 
by a transfer of emphasis and curtailment of buying 
here and there through the country from industries 
large and small, could throw thousands out of work, cut- 
ting pay-rolls and inflicting temporary impoverishment 
upon whole communities, whose citizens, as consum- 
ers, are the source of railway traffic. Capital expendi- 
tures for equipment have actually ranged from 67 per 
cent of total capital outlays in 1923 to a figure in 1926 
apparently below 40 per cent. 

Some members of the Railway Business Association 
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Business Association 


are said to be endeavoring, by development of new prod- 
ucts or by mergers, to fortify themselves with an equip- 
ment business when the roads are stressing that branch 
and with a way and structures specialty when that de- 
partment is the major activity. During the war the iron 
hand of government compelled the manufacturer to step 
out of his rut and produce some untried thing. He said 
he could not do this, and honestly thought so. Neces- 
sity, however, prevailed, the war was won and the Ar- 
mistice found, all over the country, managers previously 
single-service men and now conscious that whoever turns 
from plowshares to swords, or from pruning hooks to 
spears, has the agility to turn from plowshares to prun- 
ing hooks, from car devices to track appliances. 

Salesmen of some concerns are instructed to urge the 
traffic importance to the roads of evenly distributed in- 
dustrial prosperity—evenly distributed not only over the 
year and decade, but over the varied classes of indus- 
tries. The specific remedy is to program separately ap- 
propriations for each general kind of work. 

Railway supply concerns, moreover, can, and in many 
instances do, arm themselves against a slump in pur- 
chases from one or more or all their regular railroad 
customers by carrying lines for non-railroad trade. Some 
of our members who resolved to introduce this feature 
have not gone as fast or as far with it as they had hoped, 
but it is one of those good ideas for which, in due course, 
we are prone to evolve practice, personnel and arrange- 
ments. 

An obstacle to stabilizing purchases at all is the in- 
fluence of the prescribed accounting system. This is 
mentioned here because there seems to be a possibility 
of adjusting it soon and because discussion of it is be- 
lieved to stimulate among the railways zeal for stabil- 
ity. The Transportation Act, Sec. 15a, in one paragraph 
requires that “annual’”’ income in excess of 6 per cent 
shall be divided 50-50 with the government. It has 
been assumed that this left the Commission no choice but 
to recapture the government half in a bumper year, even 
though in years preceding and following the road might 
show results in red ink. The Railway Business Associa- 
tion has inquired whether the recapture provision, so 
long as it is retained, might not be interpreted to mean 
average annual income over a period longer than one 
year. In support of this suggestion, we cite another par- 
agraph of the section, where Congress goes out of its 
way to authorize the Commission, previously in posses- 
sion of full power over accounting, to make “reasonable”’ 
regulations for the computation of recapturable income. 
If this could be done, the practical effect would be to 
sanction the charging of maintenance as an operating 
expense to the year in which it is earned whilst spend- 
ing it in another year. In the depreciation accounting 
case just decided, the Commission invites fuller discus- 
sion of this aspect before expressing an opinion. 
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Stabilizing Industrial Labor 


effort tabilize national prosperity, stability 

ulw purchases has a twin sister—stability of indus 
trial labor Vher neral industry and commerce are 
tead\ is consumption by individuals, so is traffic, so 
railway revenue is employment of labor upon the 
railroa the two-thirds who are engaged in 
lepartments other than maintenance of equipment, but 
he one-third employed in the shops. It would be a great 
lw labor, to railway management, to rail- 

way ow those engaged in any way in the railway 
{ ne ind to miscellaneous industries and trade 


the communities everywhere, if something 

be done to increase the stability of the labor which 

is engaged in the manufacture, reconstruction and repair 

of locomotives and cars. Where can this work be per- 

formed under conditions best calculated to increase sta- 
ility of em] ment 

In the railroad shops? No. When any railroad suffers 


1 considerable decline in revenue, it cuts all work to the 
bone, laying off as many men as it can. Its own require- 
ments reduced, it cannot put its men at work for another 
railroad or for non-railroad customers. It exhibits the 
maximum degree of liability to periodical unemployment 
mong the shop employees. The more of them it has, the 
greater the lay-off. Meanwhile its interest charges on 
facilities provided for performing its own manufacture 
yoes on un ibated 

In the contract shops? Obviously; for, when such a 
concern faces a stoppage of orders from one railroad, 1 
ld its men doing work for other railroads, 
ind, when all its railroad orders cease, it may still post- 
one or mitigate the labor lay-off through greater activ- 





lay in lin it sells to general industry 
Why Expect Good Business? 
What is it leads some railway manufacturers to expect 
ndefinite continuance of good general business in this 
untry, with only moderate recessions, if any? I suspect 
that it is one of those consensuses of opinion which are 


ter day, specialists report current 
his field with an absence of dis 


1 
liffused when, day 
news of activity each 
turbing manifestation. 

Looking at railway purchases taken by themselves, one 
phase is undoubtedly the transitory nature of inventory 
readjustment. Many roads lived for a time and many 
so far as supplies are concerned, largely 
Everyone has looked forward to comple- 
tion of this process in the elimination of what General 
Lord calls “non-recurrent” resources. 

Nor can economy in use of equipment, such as has 
been attained through railroad efficiency and shippers’ 
o-operation, be counted on for indefinite postponement 
f additions and betterments. Roy V. Wright thinks the 
k in both these directions has already been taken up 
hortage was actual this fall and for all kinds 
reight cars in good order the surplus sank to 79,000 

vy margin, in the light of more experiences than 
he carriers are vigorously on the job 
peaks in 1927 and years following, 


are still living, 
on their fat. 


t vy high 

Ge on which railway traffic and rail 
way sup] tivity depend, is presenting some of the 
aspects which characterized the halcyon thirteen years 
from 1893 to 1907 In 1893, as in 1923, a peak in 


freight ton-miles was followed by a substantial slump, 
thout anv considerable recession recov- 
ontinued until 1907, when ton-miles 
red, peak to peak, an increase of no less than 
commercial failures the figures after 
1297 were nothing like as favorable as since 1923. Fol 
wing the great smash in 1893 there were violent ups 
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and downs in the total liabilities of liquidated concerns 
until 1899. If railroad traffic could go on advancing, as 
it did under these conditions, what are we to expect 
now, with total liabilities in commercial failures annually 
declining and in 1926 almost sensationally descending in 
each of the quarters so far reported. A factor of first 
importance affecting the bankruptcy trend, present after 
1893 and which just now is more prevalent than for 
many years previously, is industrial consolidations. 
High-cost concerns are being deflated and absorbed be- 
fore they reach the stage of collapse, of default and of 
the spread of loss among creditors, and their creditors, 
and theirs 


Wearing Out Railroad Equipment 


George Burnham, my senior partner in the firm of 
Burnham, Williams & Co., predecessors of the now in- 
corporated Baldwin Locomotive Works, used to say 
“Every locomotive in service is a promissory note ad 
vancing to maturity. It is renewed as long as possible 
by general repairs and finally retired by amortization.’ 

Still, in mid-December, the transportation machine is 
hard at work wearing out railway rolling stock, road and 
structures for the supply industry to replace, rebuild and 
modernize, still depleting stores for supply dealers to re- 
plenish. Shippers, as late as the week ended December 
11, loaded freight cars to a total of nearly a 1,000,000 

This mid-winter destruction of locomotives, cars, track 
and other property is piled upon an obstinate series of 
weekly scores never dropping below 1,000,000 and reach- 
ing, in October, a new peak of 1,216,432 for one week 
and a new weekly average of 1,201,204 for one month. 
Battering away at the carriers’ facilities and draining off 
their inventories, the farmers, lumbermen, miners, manu- 
facturers and merchants of America, including importers 
never so busy, are making steady work at good wages 
for about 2,000,000 men in the works where railway ne- 
cessities are assembled, in the factories where material 
and parts are fabricated, and in the mills where tools, 
furniture and supplies are produced for all these others 
In ce mmunities throughout all the states these millions of 
makers of railway requisites are pouring out their pay- 
rolls to “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
“doctor, lawyer, merchant.” All these fortunates are buy- 
ing food, clothes, shelter, house furniture and luxuries 
which, from raw material to retail stores, heap yet more 
tons of traffic on the railways, wearing out yet more fa- 
cilities for the railway supply industry to replace: har- 
bingers of still greater traffic to come, for which there 
must result demands for maintenance, additions and bet- 
terments, sufficient to restore the abstention from pur- 

chases during recent years. 
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Single-Deck Stock Car Built by the Illinois Car & Manufac- 
turing Company for the Chicago & Northwestern 



































eballasting of Tracks on the 


D. & R. G. W. is Typical of Much Work 


in Prospect for 1927 


Liberal Expenditures tor Improve- 
ments Forecasted tor 1927 


Budgets of 27 representative roads indicate that total outlay for 
new facilities will approximate $750,000,000 to $900,000,000 


By Elmer T. Howson 


Western Editor, 


HE railways of the United States and Canada 

will probably spend somewhere between $750,- 

000,000. and $900,000,000 of new capital for 
equipment and other additions and improvements to their 
properties, exclusive of current repairs and maintenance, 
in 1927. The above sentence is a duplication, except as 
to date, of the opening sentence in the review of the 
improvement program in prospect a year ago. It indi- 
cates that the present outlook is for a continuation dur- 
ing the year now opening of the liberal program of ex- 
penditures which characterized the policy of the railway 
managements during 1926 and which has prevailed 
since 1922. This conclusion is based on studies of the 
traffic now being handled and in prospect, statements of 
railway and industrial executives in letters to the Railway 
Age, and the budgets furnished us by 27 representative 
roads with an aggregate of nearly 90,000 miles of lines, 
checked by comparisons with similar information fur- 
nised us by the roads during each of the last four years 
and with the amounts actually spent for these purposes 
luring these years. 

The continuation of an improvement program on this 
large scale is particularly significant because of the fact 
that during 1926 the railways handled the heaviest traffic 
in their history without congestion or shortage of facili- 
ties at any time. Since the adequacy of facilities is meas- 
ured more directly by the number of cars handled than 
of tons hauled, the excellence of last year’s performance 
may be shown by the fact that the total number of cars 
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loaded during the first 49 weeks of 1926 was 51,586,479 
as compared with 49,533,391 in 1925. The magnitude 
of the expenditures in prospect for 1927 testifies also to 
the intention of the managements as a whole to keep 
their facilities abreast of and ahead of such demands of 
their traffic as may normally be expected. 

From the standpoint of improvement programs, the 
Canadian railways stand out in marked contrast with 
those in the United States for they are in large measure 
marking time and holding expenditures within narrow 
limits. This is due in part to the uncertainty regarding 
the ultimate outcome of the Canadian government's ex- 
periment in railway operation. It is also due in part to 
the over-development of railways in western Canada im- 
mediately prior to the world war and the stationary or 
receding population in the prairie provinces since that 
date. 

In analyzing the data contained in this article, it should 
be borne in mind that it does not purport to be a com- 
plete statement of the expenditures that the railways will 
make during 1927. The extent to which the manage- 
ments feel warranted or required to undertake the en- 
largement of their facilities depends to a large degree 
on the amount of traffic actually moving and in imme- 
diate prospect throughout the year. This is especially 
true of orders for cars and locomotives, which commonly 
fluctuate quite directly with traffic. In view of the 
limited purchases of equipment during the last two years. 
however, and the fact that during the peak business of 
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last October the car surplus was reduced to one-third 
of a single day’s requirements for loadings, it may be 
expected that the orders for equipment will be larger 
than the budget figures given below indicate. This view 
is further supported by the renewed activity in equip- 
ment buying that started late in 1926, 

[In this article the purpose is to present conservatively 
the improvements which the roads are now planning 
with sufficient definiteness to include them in their budg- 
ets and to set aside the necessary funds therefor. Many 
of the roads have not yet determined what capital ex- 
penditures they will make during 1927. The informa- 
tion that we have received indicates that the railways as 
a whole are behind the schedules of recent years in the 
completion of their programs for their improvement 
work. Furthermore, the programs that are summarized 
in the data which follow may be altered materially with 
hanges in business conditions which may develop during 
the year. It is believed, however, that a survey of those 
budgets which have been completed offers an indication 
if the attitude of the managements of the railways 
towards the future and a measure of their belief in the 
necessity for the amplification of their facilities to afford 
ncreased capacity and for the improvement of their 


’ 


facilities to provide economies 1n operation 


The Uncertainty of Any Forecast 


The Railway A is not unaware of the dangers in- 
olved in attempting to forecast the expenditures which 
1 railway may make for as much as a year in advance, 
or programs of this character are subject to change with 
little or no warning with fluctuations in busness condi- 
tions. Yet with all of their hazards, they are no more 
uncertain than other business forecasts for fluctuations 

railways purchases are dependent on the same funda- 
mental conditions in the business world, and business as 

whole is founded largely on forecasts of future trends 
ind on the interpretation of present tendencies. 

[he attempt to forecast the probable magnitude and 
er of the expenditures contemplated by the rail- 
first made by the Railway Age for 1923 and 
published in its annual statistical issue of January 6 of 
that year. At time it was estimated that more than 
$700,000,000 would be spent by the roads in the United 
States and Canada in the next 12 months. The magni- 
tude of this estimate is indicated by the fact that the 
iverage net increase in investment in road and equip- 
nent by the railways of the United States during the 
n years preceding had been less than $500,000,000. 


; 


h iTac 
ways Was 


Yet the traffic increased to such a point and the demand 
for facilities became so pressing during that year that the 
Class I railways of the United States alone spent 
$1,059,149,000 of new money. 

On January 5, 1924, we again estimated that the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada would spend 
$1,200,000,000 during that year, in comparison with 
which data compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
omics showed that the Class I railways of the United 
States alone spent $874,743,000. When the expenditures 
made by the railways in Canada and by other than Class I 
railways of the United States were included, the total 
wiwproximated S$1.000,.000. 000. 

\ year later in the annual statistical issue of January 


3, 1925. it was estimated that the railways of the United 
A nd $1,350,000,000 for additions and im- 
provements to their property during 1925. In that year 
the Class I railwavs of the United States alone author- 
zed $1,200,000,000 in capital expenditures, although the 
total amount spent fell far short of these appropriations 
1 of our estimate. due largely to an unexpected decline 
rders for uipment for delivery during that vear 
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lhe total expenditures made by the Class I railways 
during 1925, as compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, were $748,191,000, while the expenditures 
of all of the roads in the United States and Canada prob- 
ably approached $900,000,000. 

A year ago, in the Railway Age of January 2, 1926, 
we estimated that the railways of the United States and 
Canada would spend between $750,000,000 and $900,- 
000,000 during the year. Data compiled by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics during the closing weeks ot the 
year as a result of a special inquiry indicated that the 
expenditures of the Class I roads of the United States 
would approximate $875,000,000, the figures for the last 
three months being estimated. With the amounts spent 
by other lines, it is evident that the total expendiures 
for all roads, including those of Canada, again approxi- 
mated $1,000,000,000 last year. 


The Budgets on Which Our Estimates Are Based 


In arriving at our estimate of the volume of expen- 
ditures that will be made for enlarged and improved 
facilities during 1927, we were aided by summaries of 
the budgets furnished us by 27 roads with an aggregate 
mileage of 82,500, including the following : 


Baltimore & Ohio Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
burgh Florida East Coast 
Central Railroad of New Great Northern 
Jersey Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lehigh Valley 
Chicago & North Western Maine Central 
Chicago, Burlington & Minneapolis, St. Paul & 


Quincy Sault Ste. Marie 
Chicago Great Western Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis 

Louisville New York, New Haven & 
Chicago, Rock Island & Hartford 

Pacific Norfolk & Western 
Delaware & Hudson Reading 
Delaware, Lackawanna & St. Louis-San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 
Western Maryland 


Western 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western 


\ study of the budgets of these 27 roads shows that 
they plan to undertake additions and betterment work 
during the current year involving an expenditure of 
more than $315,000,000. If other roads spend at the 
same rate, the appropriations of the railways in the 
United States alone will approximate $900,000,000. 
However, as a part of the railway mileage of the country 
is made up of short lines which normally make relatively 
smaller expenditures for improvements, a more conser- 
vative estimate will place the total volume of expendi- 
tures during 1927, including the Canadian roads, at 
somewhere between $750,000,000 and $900,000,000. 

A measure of the magnitude of these expenditures is 
afforded by the following comparison with the capital 
expenditures made by the Class I railways of the United 
States during the last seven years, compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. 


Capital Expenditures—Class I Roads Only 


SEs 0 cxndtinendoaaddtee bee $653,267 ,000 
Sitrs« + «0a deed on bitte 557,035,000 
Piiichassectnsetee eat 429,273,000 
Pa tiihe = 52 ab we eae ae 1,059,149,000 
ES eae ee 874,743,000 
| Se SS ail 748,191,000 
1926 (estimate) ........ 875,000,000 
1927 (our estimate)............ .$750,000,000 — 900,000,000 


The Attitude of Railway Executives 


Letters received by the Railway Age from the execu- 
tive officers of many of the leading railways support our 
forecast regarding the continuation of expenditures for 
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improvements during 1927 on an equal or more liberal 
scale than has prevailed during the past year. 

E. J. Pearson, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, suggests the thought that “transpor- 
tation is commencing to be crowded,” indicating his be- 
lief in the need for larger capital expenditures. James 
E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, advises that this road is giving consideration 
to one of the largest improvement budgets ever pre- 
sented. J. M. Davis,*president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, expresses the thought that it is 
“necessary for the railways to invest capital in the future 
for improvements and expansion on even a larger scale 
than in the past, particularly to keep down the cost of 
producing transportation.” E. E. Loomis, president of 
the Lehigh Valley, shares the same thought in his state- 
ment that there is every reason for expecting that the 
railways must continue to build up their plants on the 
present or an even greater scale. J]. S. Pyeatt, president 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, states that it 
“will be necessary to continue to invest capital for im- 
provements and expansion on at least as large a scale 
as within recent years.” L. A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central, after commenting on the thought that 
expenditures are governed by traffic requirements, states 
that “in my opinion there is nothing more certain than 
that railway traffic shall continue to grow.” 

Numerous other railway executives believe that the 
railways should continue to spend about as much as they 
have in recent years. Among these, W. B. Storey, presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, states that 
“the railways ought to spend about as much for capital 
purposes as the average of the last four years.” Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, expressed 
the same view as P. E. Crowley, president of the New 
York Central, who states that “expenditures for mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies should be normal,” while 
W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
states that “improvements so far contemplated or au- 
thorized are substantially the same in character and 
amount as for 1926.” 

On the other hand, J. R. Kenly, president of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, a road that has been making unusually 
large expenditures for increased facilities during recent 
years, states that the capital expenditures on this line 
will probably be less than in 1926, while C. T. Jaffray, 
president of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, does not believe that “any investment in improve- 
ments or expansion will be necessary.” 


Large Appropriations Are Also Carried Over 


In addition to the appropriations for new expenditures 
which have been referred to above, 29 roads with an ag- 
gregate mileage of 100,000 have reported to us that $90,- 
000,000 of unexpended appropriations will be carried 
over into 1927. On this basis the total amount carried 
over by all of the roads will exceed $250,000,000. 

This is a normal condition, for many projects are of 
such magnitude that they cannot be completed within a 
single year, while other expenditures are authorized so 
late in the year that they must, of necessity, be carried 
over to completion in the following year. Thus, com- 
pilations of the Bureau of Railway Economics show that 
unexpended appropriations, largely for equipment or- 
dered late in the year, were carried over from 1925 
aggregating $475,000,000. In addition new work in- 
volving the expenditure of $700,000,000 had been 
authorized between January 1 and October 1, 1926, 
bringing the total amount approved for expenditure to 
$1,175,000,000. Of this, $629,000,000 had been ex- 
pended to October 1, while it was estimated that the total 
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amount expended during the year would rise to $875,- 
000,000. This leaves $300,000,000 of appropriations 
authorized prior to October 1 to be carried over into 
1927, in addition to other appropriations authorized 
since that date which, in view of the recent orders for 
equipment, will probably bring the total up to more than 
$450,000,000. 

The total sum available for expenditures this year, in- 
cluding new appropriations which have already been 
estimated at $750,000,000 to $900,000,000 will therefore 
be between $1,150,000,000 and $1,300,000,000. It is 
not to be expected, however, that all of this money will 
be spent next year and it is safe to assume that the carry 
over from 1927 into 1928 will approximate that carried 
over into the year now opening. The effect is, therefore, 
to eliminate the amount carried over as a consideration in 
estimating the expenditures to be made in 1927. 

Among the roads carrying large amounts over from 
1926 are the New York Central System, $30,000,000; 
the Louisville & Nashville, $19,760,000; the Norfolk & 
Western, $9,000,000; the Southern Pacific, $7,100,000; 
the Reading, $6,164,900; the Florida East Coast, $3,- 
200,000; and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $3,- 
000,000. 

Among specific projects reported as carried over for 
completion during 1927 are extensions of the Atlantic 
Coast Line from Imokalee, Fla., to Deep Lake and from 
Thonotosassa to Richland, and of its subsidiary, the Ft. 
Myers Southern, from Naples to Marco; the new line 
of the [llinois Central between Edgewood, Ill., and 
Fulton, Ky., which involves a total expenditure of nearly 
$20,000,000 ; grade separation at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and Somerville on the Central Railroad of New Jersey; 
the tunnel through the Cascade mountains on the Great 
Northern ; the construction of a large mileage of second 
tracks and automatic signals on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; the completion of large classification yards at 
Williamson, W. Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, on the Nor- 
folk & Western; and the completion of a grain elevator 
at Port Richmond (Philadelphia) and shops at Reading, 
Pa., by the Reading. 


Budgets of Many Roads Not Available 


In the preparation of our estimates, we faced the fact 
that the budgets of many roads are not available. For 
one reason, a number of large roads, including the New 
York Central and the Louisville & Nashville, do not pre- 
pare budgets but authorize work as the need arises at 
any time throughout the year. For such roads, it is 
possible, therefore, to include in our estimates only 
the unexpended portions of those appropriations which 
have already been made and are carried over into 1927. 
Another reason for the incompleteness of our survey is 
the increased tendency to delay the completion of the 
budgets which was noted last year, but which is still 
more pronounced this year. 

Th’s condition is induced in part by the lack of neces- 
sity for the early ordering of materials in order to secure 
delivery in time for use in the spring and also in part 
by the lack of pressing need for facilities, induced by 
the demonstration last fall of the ability of the roads 
to meet all demands for service with their present equip- 
ment. For these or other reasons, budgets have not 
yet been completed on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Canadian National, the Delaware & Hudson, 


the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Il- 
linois Central, the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Northern Pacific, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Sea- 
board Air Line and other roads. 
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Below—Castle Gate, Utah, on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Main Line After Heavy Realinement 
and Ballasting Program 








Above—Rock Cut on 
the New Black Butte 
Line of the Southern 
Pacific 





In the Oval— 
On the South- 
ern  Pacific’s 
Natron Cut- 
off 


* ie pa ep 
Above—The Gila River Bridge on the New 
Arizona Line of the Southern Pacific 
At the Left—Old First Main and New Second 


Track Bridges in the Weber Canyon on the 
Union Pacific 





Outstanding Improvements and New Construction in 1926 
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The Nature of the Expenditures 


lhe expenditures authorized for 1927 as well as those 
carried over from 1926 will go for the many facilities 
which in the aggregate comprise a railway. They are 
divided into two primary groups: (1) equipment, con- 
sisting primarily of cers and locomotives, and (2) 
way and structures or fixed properties. 

Of the $315,000,000 included in the budgets sent us 
approximately $98,000,000 was reported as going for 
equipment and $217,000,000 for roadway and structures. 
In other words, of these appropriations approximately 
30 per cent is scheduled for equipment and 70 per cent 
[his indicates a continuation of the tend 
recent devote an increasing propor- 
tion of the total expenditures to those facilities which 
promote the more intensive use of equipment and a 
smaller proportion to equipment itself. This trend is 
shown by the following comparisons for recent years. 


road 


for roadway. 


ency of years to 


Total capital Expenditures Per Ex Per 
Ex for cent penditures cent 
expenditures equipme of total for roadway of total 
$1,059,149,4 $681,723,991 64 $377,425,435 36 
°74.743.228 493,608 .460 56 381,134,768 44 
748,191,001 338,114,000 45 410,077,000 $5 


495,000,000 


R75 ) 0 3K OK 00 43 


[his trend is not unexpected or unusual for it merely 
indicates a return to the more nearly normal pre-war 
ratio when approximately one- -third of the capital ex- 
penditures werit for equipment and two-thirds for fixed 
properties. It is also an indication of the fact that the 
roads consider that the wartime depletion of cars and 
locomotives has been made the best corroborative 
for this conclusion being the performance of 
he past From the standpoint of the equipment 
builders, however, the prospects are not as pessimistic 
as this ratio indicates because of the fact that the greatest 
swell in appropriations during the year commonly comes 


FOC vd, 
evidence 


fl vear. 


in equipment which is ordered without advance notice 
as the need arises. For obvious reasons many roads 
are inclined to withhold information regarding their 


decision to purchase equipment until actually ready to 
enter the market. 

Thus, while information furnished us by the roads a 
vear ago indicated that 65 per cent of the appropriations 
for 1926 would go for roadway facilities and only 35 
per cent for equipment, 43 per cent of the expenditures 
for the first-nine months of last year actually went for 
equipment. Similarly, it may be expected that at least 
40 per cent of the expenditures this year, or from $300,- 
000,000 to $360,000,000, will go for cars and locomo- 
tives and their accessories. 


Some of the Larger Budgets 


Among the roads which have indicated that they are 
contemplating large programs of expenditures during 
1927 (including new appropriations and those carried 


over from 1926) are the following: 

Chesapeake & Ohio ........... . $55,254,674 
Chicago & North Western 38,000,000 
Southern Pacific 37,100,000 
New York Central 30,557,000 
Norfolk & Western 23,315,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 23,000,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco 21,622,089 
Louisville & Nashville 19,760,000 
Gant TERN 05 eca0cwesaverdns 17,500,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .. 14,845,000 
PP ee Tees eT Pee eee 13,254,739 


The year which has just closed saw more new mileage 
built than in any year in the last decade. The informa- 


tion that we have received indicates that construction 
of this character will be continued at an accelerated rate 
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this have re- 


roads whose budgets we 
ceived have authorized the expenditure of more than 


vear, for the 27 


$32,000,000 for the construction of 725 miles of lines. 
[his indicates that the roads as a whole will spend more 
than $75,000,000 next year and will again complete more 
than 1,000 miles of lines. 


More New Lines Will Be Built 

\mong the larger appropriations of this character 
are those of the St. Louis-San Francisco for $9,300,- 
000 for the construction of a connection between its 
line near Birmingham, Ala., and the Muscle Shoals, 
Birmingham and Pensacola line which it recently ac- 
quired. Another large project is that of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy which through its subsidiary, the 
Colorado & Southern, was granted permission by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission late last year to build 
200 miles of lines in western Texas which are estimated 
to cost $6,000,000. The Chesapeake & Ohio contem- 
plates the construction of three branch lines involv- 
ing heavy construction with an aggregate length of 79 
miles for which it has set aside $13,000,000, while the 
Great Northern expects to extend a branch for a dis- 
tance of 33 miles in Montana at a cost of $1,000,000. 
The Southern Pacific has appropriated $1,400,000 for 
the construction of two lines with a combined length 
of 27 miles, while the Reading has appropriated $837,- 
000 for 5 miles of extensions ; the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western $500,000 for an 11-mile extension in Colorado; 
and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and its subsidiary, 
the Detroit & Ironton, $245,000 for new construction 
in Ohio 


Increased Activity in Second 
Main Track Construction Indicated 


In contrast with the tendency which was evident last 
year to secure increased track capacity by other means 
than second track, the budgets this year indicate con- 
siderably renewed interest in this form of construction, 
for the indications are that more than $50,000,000 will 
be spent for the construction of over 600 miles of second 
and other multiple main tracks. Among the larger proj- 
ects of this character of which we have been advised 
are those of the Chesapeake & Ohio which has set aside 
$5,583,000 for the construction of 45 miles of track; the 
Southern Pacific which has appropriated $3,300,000 for 
52 miles of second track: the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western where $3,000,000 has been appropriated for the 
construction of 16 miles of such tracks; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy which will spend $2,295,000 for 
22 miles of second track on its Chicago-Minneapolis 
line; and the Chicago & North Western which contem- 
plates the construction of 100 miles of second track next 
vear. Other roads with appropriations for additional 
main tracks in their budgets include the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, the Reading and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. 


$85,000,000 Will Be Spent for Terminal Facilities 


The railways are also making more liberal appropria- 
tions for new and enlarged freight classification yards 
as is shown by the fact that while we estimated a year 
ago that the total expenditures for this purpose would 
exceed $35,000,000 in 1926, the 27 roads whose budgets 
we have this year included more than $26,000,000, on 
which basis the appropriations for 1927 will approach 
$60,000,000. Among the larger appropriations of this 
character are those of the Norfolk & Western for $5,- 
500,000 for facilities at four points, while another 
eastern road plans to spend $3,460,000 for facilities at a 
like number of points. The Southern Pacific plans to 
spend $3,000,000 for facilities at 14 points and the 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western the same amount at 
one point. Otl irge appropriations for terminal facil- 


, 
ities of tnis 


chat those of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco for $1,750,000 at four points ; the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Marie $1,500,000 at two points; 


the Chicago & North Western $2,000,000 at two points ; 


actel ire 


Sauit ote 


unother western road $1,000,000; and the Detroit, 
Toledo & lronton $945,000 at two points. 

Our data indicate that approximately $10,000,000 will 
ve spent for passenger stations and more than $15,000,- 
00 for freight stations next year. Among the larger 
programs of this character are those of the Chicago & 


North Western which will 
stations at two points; the 


spend $2,500,000 for freight 

Southern Pacific $2,200,000 
for passenger stations at 11 points and local freight 
facilities at 4 points; the Reading, $1,372,000 for pas- 
senger facilities at five points and freight facilities at 
three points; the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
$1,000,000 for local freight facilities at one point; the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy $950,000 for a passenger 
station at Lincoln, Neb.; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western $900,000 ; another large eastern road $1,525,000 
for freight and passenger facilities at eight points; and 
the Norfolk & Western $630,000 at three points. 


Less for Shops and More for Shop Machinery 


If the roads whose budgets we have are typical of the 
railways as a whole they will spend less for shops 
ind more for shop tools in 1927 than was contem- 
plated last year, for on the basis of our information 
less than $25,000,000 will be spent for shops next year as 
nearly $40,000,000 contemplated last 
vear, while more than $10,000,000 will be spent for shop 
‘quipment, or 50 per cent more than was estimated a 
year ago. Among the larger budgets for shop facilities 
are those of the (_hesapeake & Ohio which plans to spend 
$5,800,000 for shops at six points and $200,000 for shop 
tools and the Southern Pacific which will spend $1,000,- 
000 for shop facilities at 12 points and $400,000 for shop 
tools. 

[he Chicago & North Western plans to spend $250,- 
000 for the improvement of its shops and $1,200,000 
equipment, while the New York, New 

Hartford plans to spend $600,000 for shops 
and $200,000 for equipment; the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey $500,000 for shops and $216,000 for equip- 
ment; the Norfolk & Western $300,000 for shops and 
$400,000 for equipment; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie $500,000 for shops and $100,000 for 
equipment; and the Florida East Coast $350,000 for 
shops and $150,000 for equipment. 


ompared with 


tools 


tor and 
Haven & 


Much Signaling in Prospect 


With the installation of train control in compliance 
with two orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ompleted or approaching completion, it is to be ex- 
pected that the railways will give more attention to 
signaling in 1927. This conclusion is borne out by the 
budgets furnished us which show that the 27 roads 
whose data we have contemplate spending $5,400,000 
for the construction of more than 1,000 miles of auto- 
matic signaling, in addition to a number of interlocking 
plants. On this basis between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 will be spent next year for equipment of this 
character and automatic signaling should be installed 
on more than 2,000 miles of lines. 

Much Money for Other Roadway Facilities 

Among other classes of roadway facilities for which 


increasing demands are being made from year to year 
ire those for the separation of grades within the limits 
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Nearly $50,- 
000,000 will be spent for this purpose alone if the ap- 
propriations of the roads whose budgets we have are 
indicative of the total. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey has appropriated $2,700,000 for this purpose ; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio $2,630,000 and another eastern road 
$3,189,000; the Norfolk & Western $2,500,000; the 
Chicago & North Western $1,500,000; the Great North- 
ern $1,250,000; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
$1,200,000; the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and the De- 
troit & Ironton $1,025,000; the Delaware & Hudson 
$686,000 ; the Reading $577,000; the Southern Pacific 
and another western road $500,000 each; and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco $450,000. 

Large inroads are made upon the capital expenditures 
for roadway facilities by the requirements of ballast- 
ing and rail laying. Last year saw much improvement 
in track construction and the indications are that 1927 
will be at least as active. This is indicated by the fact 
that the roads whose information we have plan to lay 
3,723 track miles of new rail in 1927, as compared with 
3,650 last year, while they plan to ballast 3,900 miles of 
track as compared with 3,805 in 1926. 

The roads will also spend approximately $100,000,000 
for a wide variety of miscellaneous improvements other 
than equipment, such as new and heavier bridges, modern 
water stations and water treating plants, elevators, etc. 
Among items of this character included in the budgets 
is $9,350,000 for the reconstruction of bridges and $595,- 
000 for passing tracks on the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
$384,000 for bridges on the Delaware & Hudson; $1,- 
900,000 for the renewal of bridges and $700,000 for 
water treating plants on another eastern road ; $2,600,- 
000 for a bridge over the Hackensack river on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; $500,000 for bridges and 
$100,000 for water facilities on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western ; $3,000,000 for the continuation of construc- 
tion of the tunnel through the Cascade mountains and 
$1,000,000 for the reconstruction of an ore dock on 
the Great Northern; $100,000 for the rebuilding of 
bridges on the Maine Central ; $510,000 for a tunnel on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; $432,000 for 
the construction of bridges, $557,000 for engine 
facilities, $250,000 for coal and freight yard facilities 
and $713,000 for warehouse and storehouse facilities on 
the Reading ; $982,000 for the strengthening of bridges 
and $102,000 for the construction of water stations on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco. 


of cities and also in the open country. 


Expenditures for Equipment 
Will Exceed $300,000,000 


\s stated previously, the indications are that the rail- 
ways will spend between $300,000,000 and $360,000,- 
000 for equipment this year. The plans of many of the 
roads are, of necessity, incomplete with reference to the 
number of cars and locomotives for which they will 
enter the market. The information that they have given 
us is confined, therefore, largely to the requirements 
for which they have contracted recently but on which 
deliveries have not yet been made, supplemented by those 
additional requirements for which they have indicated 
that they will enter the market in the very near future. 

Among the larger appropriations for freight cars are 
those of the Chesapeake & Ohio of $5,906,000 for 2,953 
cars; the Chicago & North Western of $5,400,000 for 
3,000 cars; the Norfolk & Western of $5,250,000 for 
2,275 cars; the Southern Pacific of $4,500,000 for 2,014 
cars; the Great Northern of $3,500,000 for 1,400 cars: 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western of $2,500,000 
for 1,000 cars; and the St. Louis-San Francisco $1,156,- 
000 for 625 cars. 
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A Review of Railway Operations 
in 1926 


improvement in efficiency of operation 





shown by statistics 


By Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of 
\ILWAY operations during the past year ex- 
hibited two striking characteristics. 

In the first place, the freight traffic offered to 
nd h led by the railways faithfully reflected the in- 
lustrial and commercial activity of the country. As 
hat activity re | a high level, so did railway trafh« 
1st a high more sustained level than ever 
el { 

\ wa ce showed the same trend 
‘ eater « en at had been exhibited to a 
eree in 1925. and to a lesser extent in the 
irs |] > al )24 [his progressive improvement 
efhcient opet n resulted from the collective cam 
paign of railways and shippers to place railway per 
forn o1 bstantially higher and relatively pet 
manent basis 
Railw vement during the past four years can 
be attri ( he conscious development of a program 
co-oper e effort lo a greater degree, the same 
comme es to the results for 1926. Those results 
‘roved even more successful and satisfactory in 1926 
I the n the earlier years. It may again be em 
( the effici operation of 1926 was not 
the tcome t cl e. but was the effect of the grad 
il 1 ng lefinite program, by which the rail 
ways since the beginning of 1923 have invested more 
than thre lf billions of dollars of new capital 
their properties, have secured a fine degree of co 
operation from shippers and the general public through 
the extension of the shippers’ advisory board move- 
ment, and have developed a fine spirit of loyalty on the 


part of railway employees. 

The first shippers’ advisory board was organized early 
in 1923, at Since that date, the United 
States has been divided into regions, each with its ad- 


Minneapolis 


visory board functioning from a central point. The 
fourteenth and final board was organized at Pittsburgh 
last November \s indicated by their name, the boards 
ire composed principally of shippers, and their func- 
tions are advisor\ Frequent meetings and conferences, 
upplemented by the work of committees dealing with 
specific commodities. have brought about a closer rela- 


hetween railway managements and shippers, 
have ironed out and prevented transportation difficulties, 

| have aided the railways to anticipate and prepare 
transportation demands. 


he ‘ e membe rship of the fourteen boards 
mat 15,000, who are believed to represent 25 

rs transportation. The wholesome effect 

e intelligent co-operation of these representative 
hippers with the railways. in the furtherance 

f improved service, can hardly be measured. As a 


toward. a common understanding and effort, 
have succeeded far bevond the hopes 


movemen 


these inization: 


their original sponsors 
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Railway Economics 


‘his success has received widespread recognition 
Interstate Commerce Commission referred to the move 
ment in its last two annual reports, stating its belief that 
“the principle of co-operation and mutual understanding 
is sound.” Secretary Hoover's recent annual report 
characterizes it as “a fine example of co-operation be 
tween industries and trades,” and credits it with a defi- 
nite contribution to improvement in railway service. En 
dorsement has been given by representative leaders i 
all walks of our economic life 

Among other things, the boards helped to carry out 
two definite local programs during 1926: a clearing uy 
of the trafic congestion in Florida early in the year, and 
the institution of the so-called “grape car plan” in Cali 
fornia, iater in the year. Both program were of great 
benefit to the shipping communities of the respectiv: 
states. 

Whatever has caused the improvement in railway 
efficiency, the most significant feature of that improve 
ment is its effect on the economic welfare of the United 
States. On this point, testimony is emphatic from all 
Some of this testimony will be presented at 
a later point. 

\dequate, prompt, and dependable transportation serv 
ice has speeded up industrial processes everywhere. It 
enabled manufacturers to operate with smaller 
on more definite schedules, and in the confidence 
that their materials will come in and go out as and when 
promised. It has enabled merchants to work on a lower 
margin of inventories. All this has meant a reduction 
in credit demands, partial release of “frozen assets,” sav- 
ing in interest charges, and corresponding benefit to the 
whole economic structure, from producer through dis- 
tributor and financing agent to the final consumer. 

The economic contribution to national welfare cannot 
be appraised, but it is no less real and definite although 
not calculable. 

As a result, the economic place of the railways in our 
industrial life is today recognized and appreciated as 
probably never before in our history. 


he 


sources. 


has 


STOW ks. 


General Summary of 1926 


In brief, railway operations in 1926 can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Record breaking freight traffic, which continued 
throughout almost the whole of the year at a high level 

2. Passenger traffic that nearly held its own with 
1925, falling less than one per cent below 1925. With 
one exception, however, the passenger business was 
below that of any year since 1916. 

3. Satisfactory condition of transportation service 
there being only a few and local instances of congestion 
or accumulation, and an almost complete absence of car 
shortage. 


4. Condition of virtually maximum performance in 
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many of the factors of operation, and a high level of 


attainment in all other factors. 

5. Total operating revenues greater than in any 
previous year. 

6. Total operating expenses greater than in any 


previous year except 1920. 

7. Further reduction of the operating ratio, bringing 
it down to 72.7 per cent for 1926, and lower than in any 
1917, 

8. Total railway taxes that for the first time sur- 
passed $400.000.000. 


year since 


9. Net railway operating income greater than in 
1925 by about ten per cent, and greater than in the 
previous peak year of 1916. The rate of return on 
property investment for the year was approximately 
5.2 per cent, which was less than in 1916. Because of 


2 per 
rapid growth in railway capital during recent years, the 
improvement in rate of return has been much slower 


than that of ag: net income. 


gregate 
Railway Traffic in 1926 


[he freight traffic of the railways of the United States 
in 1926 was the greatest ever recorded. If the traf- 
fic be measured in terms of revenue carloadings, the 
increase over 1925 was four per cent, and over 1923, 
+} ’ 


next greatest peak year, was nearly seven per cent. 
In net ton-miles, which includes non-revenue freight, 


the year 1926 also broke all previous records, being seven 
per cent greater than in 1925 and six and a half per cent 
reater than in 19253. 


[he passenger miles were six-tenths of one per cent 
less than in 1925, and by a greater margin were less than 
h: 1924. 3 or 1920. In fact, the almost con- 


that of 1923 
recession in passenger business since 1920 has re- 
a cumulative decline amounting to more than 

25 per cent during the past six years. 
lable I is the basic table from which these compari- 
sons have been taken. The revenue carloading figures 
are the sum of the tabulations made each week by the 


Stant 


suited 


Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation 

Net ton-miles are reported by the railways monthly 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and include 


both revenue and non-revenue movement. The passen 
ger-miles based upon the monthly reports 
of the carriers to the Commission, and include revenue 
movement only 

The entries for 1926 in the table are partially esti- 
mated, and will be subject to revision when the final re- 
turns for the year become available. This is true of all 
subsequent tables, as well as charts, in which returns 
for the whole of the year 1926 are presented. All the 
statistics in this article pertain to railways of Class I, 
unless otherwise noted. 

The comparison in Table I is of the traffic results for 
the year 1926 with those for 1925, 1923, 1920, and the 
five-year average from 1921 to 1925. The years 1920 
and 1923 have been included, along with 1925 and the 
five-year average, because they were both peak years 
in freight traffic, and thus present a significant basis of 


comparison for the new peak reached in 1926. 


are also 


Table I—Comparative Traffic Results 


Revenue Carloadings 


10% £2 960.000 
Ss] 320,000 

119 46,405,000 
73 - 49,812,000 

> , 45.118.000 


1926 ..... 488.000.000.000 
1096 ; ... 456.265.000.000 
ar av. 1921-19 ~eeeee 4£12,876,000,000 
1923 457.607.000.000 
1920 449,125,000,000 
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Passenger-Miles 


192¢ 7 VUU,U0U 
1925 5.964.000 000 
e Vv 1‘ ] S 6,590,000,000 
192 8,008,000,000 
192 = son - 46,848,000,000 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of Table I is the 
item of aggregate carloadings for 1926. This estimate 
of 53,260,000 cars represented for the first time a weekly 
average of a million cars or more,-extending over a 
period of one calendar year. This feature is so striking 
that the next section is devoted to a brief story of the 
gradual climb of the railway freight service to a basis of 
a million cars per week. 

Trend of Freight-car Loadings 

One index of the trend of railway freight traffic is 
found in the weekly statistics of cars loaded with rev- 
enue freight, compiled by the Car Service Division. 

These statistics are now available since the beginning 
of the year 1918. During the nine-year period from 
1918 to 1926, inclusive, the carloadings have shown, with 
some recessions, a generally upward tendency. 


The average weekly loadings for each vear of this 
nine-year period have been as follows: 

1918 | es a 958,000 

191 R04 1924... or 33,000 

R68 1925 987,000 

75¢ 192¢ 1,024,000 


The increase from a weekly average of 857,000 in 
1918 to more than a million in 1926, represents a rise 
of 19.5 per cent in eight years, or an arithmetical aver- 
age increase of 2% per cent per year. 

The story becomes more striking when considered in 
terms of the performance during individual weeks and 
months. 

Prior to 


the year 1920, the freight loadings never 
reached a 


million cars in any single week. In 1920 
there were five million-car weeks, three of which fell 
in the month of October. No million-car weeks oc- 
curred during the vears 1921 or 1922. In 1923 there 
were 21; the first million-car week of that year was 
reported in May, whereas the first such week in 1920 
had not occurred until August. 

In 1924 the number of million-car weeks reported fell 
to 11, every week in October and all but the Labor Day 
week in September being of that class 

The first week in 1925 to report a million cars was in 
July. From the middle of July until the middle of 
December, million-car weeks were the rule, except for 
the two holiday weeks of Labor Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. There were 20 such weeks in all. 

In 1926 the first million-car week was reported in the 
middle of May, one week earlier than in 1923. With 
only three exceptions, being those for the Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving holidays, every 
week from the middle of May to the middle of Decem- 
ber shewed a million cars or over. Even the week of 
the Labor Day holiday, which had never before failed 
to drop below a million, reported in 1926 a margin of 
more than 31,000 cars above that figure. 

The total number of million-car weeks in 1926 was 
representing more than one-half the weeks of the 
year. 

Considered in terms of monthly averages, no individ- 
ual month prior to 1923 reported a weekly average as 
much as a million cars. The months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1923, surpassed that average. In 
1924, September and October showed a similar average, 
and in 1925 the months of August, September, October 
and November. 

During seven months in 1926, from Mav to Novem- 
ber, inclusive, an average of more than a million cars per 


ioe 
a 








week Wa ittall while the three months of August, 


September and October reported an average of more 


| the month of October alone 
more than 1,200,000 

\s to individual weeks, successive peaks have been 
ecord m time to time during the past nine years, 


beginning with a peak of 991,980 cars in 1918, and 
ending with a mucl higher peak of 1,216,432 cars in 
1Q 
Che ixim gs successively reported during 
this nine-yea with the week in which each one 
ccurred, are as follows 
Cars loaded 
Se e 91,98 
< 995.901 
—_4 ; 1097493 
Detohe ‘ 1.113.053 
August } : 1,124,438 
eo sata ate 
Not only was a new peak of weekly loadings reached 
1926, but the highest previous monthly and yearly 
totals were also surpassed. In fact, the previous high 
level f e week, which had been reached in 
1925, was exceeded in ten different weeks during the 
ear 1926 


Growth of Freight Ton-miles 


[In terms of ton-miles, as well as carloadings, all rec- 


rds for railway freight service were broken in 1926. 
The estimated total of 488 billion net ton-miles for 
the year was greater by 32 billions, or seven per cent, 
than in 1925. The previous peak had been reached in 


urpassed in 1926 by 6.6 per cent. 
between carloadings and ton-miles, in 
he rate of increase for 1926, held generally 
ut the year. In January, carloadings actually 
the corresponding month of 1925, where- 
1s ton-miles showed a small increase. Every other month 
reported increases for both factors of freight movement, 
)f increase in ton-miles always greater than 


thr ugh 


declined undet 


with the rate « 


that of carloadings. The explanation of this difference 
seems lie in the larger proportion of coal move- 
ment in 1926 thar 1925, and the slightly smaller pro- 
portion of misc« tus and merchandise freight in the 


In connection with statistics of ton-miles, it is of in- 


terest to note how the freight traffic of the railways has 
grown from one peak to another during the past thirty 
vears. While there have been recessions in individual 


ik has ever fallen below the next previous 
peak year The term “peak,” as here used, denotes the 
traffic of a year following a period of continuous increase 
and succeeded by a recession. It happens that no peak 

so defined, but shows an increase 


years, no pe 


vear of freight train 
ver the next preceding peak 
Going back from 1926 to 1896, a thirty-year period, 
we find the first peak in 1896. The next peak did not 
me for eleven years until 1907, the ton-mile aggre- 
gate in the latter r being nearly 150 per cent greater 
than in 1896. Since 1907, the peaks have come at much 
more frequent intervals. One occurred in 1910, and 
reached a point 7.8 per cent greater than in 1907. The 
next peak, in 1913, was 18.3 per cent greater than 1910. 
The next following p was reached in the war year 
9 and w 35.5 per cent greater than in 1913. Since 


1918, 
1918 there have been three peaks in rapid succession, 
one in 1920. 1.2 per cent higher than 1918; the next in 
1923. 0.6 per cent higher than 1920; and the final one 
in 1926. 7.4 per cent higher than in 1923. While I have 
called 1926 a p it will not in fact prove to be one, if 
the results for 1927 prove greater. But for the time be- 
ing it does represent a peak 
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The figures just discussed have been in terms of 
revenue ton-muiles for all railways, as statistics for non- 
revenue ton-miles are not available for earlier years. 
But the trend, which is here the important element under 
consideration, would not vary greatly on either basis of 
comparison. 

Table II shows briefly the peak years of ton-mile 
trafic from 1896 to 1926, a period of three decades of 
growth in railway development and service. 

Table II—Peak Years of Freight Traffic, 1896 to 1926 


(Revenue ton-miles, all railways) 


Per cent 
increase over 


Revenue 
ton-miles 


rea (billions) preceding peak 
1896 aes 95.3 ‘ 

1907 236.6 148.2 

19] oe i 7.2 
1913 301.7 g 

1918 sucaceoene TTT 35.5 

192¢ , : 413.7 1 

1923 416.3 0.6 
SPDs pavses cestoceschécudns baie 447.1 7.4 


That each successive peak since 1896 has been higher 
than the next preceding one, by percentages running 
all the way from a fraction of one per cent up to nearly 
150 per cent, indicates the steady and continuous growth 
of the United States, the progress of its industrial activ- 
ity, and the extent to which the railways have kept pace 
in meeting the demand for transportation. 

The complete story in graphic form is presented in 
Chart A, which commences with the year 1894, so as to 
show the gradual rise to a peak in 1896. From that 
first peak year in this period, the chart carries the story 
year by year to the latest high point in 1926. 

Monthly statistics of ton-muile traffic have been com- 
piled regularly since the beginning of 1917. As in the 
case of carloading statistics, the net ton-miles have 
shown an upward trend from peak to peak. This is 
indicated in the following brief table, which presents the 
peak traffic reported in May, 1917, and follows the 
successive monthly maxima down to October, 1926. The 
high points in 1917 and 1918 were affected by war activ- 
ity. The August peak of 1920 was influenced by the 
knowledge of an impending freight rate increase on 
August 26. The later peaks have all occurred in Octo- 
ber, which is normally the maximum month of the year 
in freight traffic. The figures follow: 


Net ton-miles Net ton-miles 


May, Aa 38,552.000,000 October, 1924..... 43,134,000,000 
August, 1918..... 40,776,000,000 October, 1925..... 44,062,000,000 
August, 1920..... 42,734,000,000 October, 1926.. 48,273,000,000 


Charts B and C show by months the freight traffic of 
the year 1926, compared with the five-year average from 
1921 to 1925. Chart B deals with carloadings, and 
Chart C with net ton-miles. Both charts show marked 
increases in the freight traffic of 1926, when contrasted 
with the preceding five years. 


Loadings According to Commodities 


Table III indicates the distribution of the carloadings 
of 1926 as between the eight groups or classes into which 
the Car Service Division divides them. The percentage 
distribution is also given. 

For purposes of comparison, corresponding per- 
centages for 1924 and 1925 are also included in the table. 

The greater proportion of coal and coke loadings in 
1926 than in 1924 or 1925 stands out as the significant 
feature of this table. Less marked changes are the re- 
duced percentages in 1926 for grain, live stock, forest 
products and merchandise. The miscellaneous group 


of manufactured products, comprising more than one- 
third of the total loadings, fell relatively below 1925, 
although its proportion in the total was a shade above 


that for 1924. 
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Table I1l—Percentage Distribution of Commodity 
Car-loadings 


ivé 


Percentage 1925 


Number 1924 

Ta ar 2,280.01 4.28 4.49 5.31 
Live sto 1.63 f 6 2 3.57 
Coa 10,390,0 . 17.32 17.59 
Coke 0,000 1.31 22 1.07 
Fores cts 650,000 6.85 7.31 7.57 
Ore ) 3.94 4 3.46 
M dse . es 1 50,00 25.07 25.74 25.80 
M 1 35.96 36.78 35.63 
lot $3,250,000 100.00 100.0 100.0 


Passenger Business Downward 


lurning to the passenger service, the story for 1926 
ontinues discouraging. The aggregate of revenue pas- 
senger-miles in 1926 was slightly less than in 1925, and 
was respectively less than in any previous year back to 
1922. Except for 1922, it was the smallest year for 
passenger traffic in ten years, or since the calendar year 
1916. 

Statistics of revenue passenger-miles have already 
appeared in Table I. The reduction for 1926 was six- 
tenths of one per cent under 1925, and more than 25 
per below 1920. Yet the past year has been one 
of general prosperity in the United States, when every- 
body who wished to travel had or could get the neces- 


cent 


sary funds. “he answer to this continued decline in an 
important branch of the railway service, which still 
brings in an annual revenue exceeding a billion dol- 


lars, is found in the marvelous growth of the number of 
private passenger motor cars, motor buses, and miles 
of improved highways. A collateral explanation lies in 
the development of foreign travel, which broke all rec- 
ords in 1926, and contributed to the revenues of steam- 
ship lines and foreign railways, instead of to rail re- 
venues at home. This comment is intended as a state- 
ment of fact, and not by way of complaint. Some of 
passenger traffic by rail seems to have gone perma- 
nently What is left must be held, and built up, 
by reason of superior service, speed and comfort. 
Chart D strikingly pictures the decline in the passenger 


our 


miles of 1926, month by month, below the average an- 
nual levels of the five-year period to 1925 
Financial Results in 1926 
Total rating revenues of ilway E Cle l 
Total operating revenues of railways of ass 


amounted to $6,467,000,000 in 1926, compared with 
$6,187,000,000 in 1925. This was an increase of 
$280,000,000 or 4.5 per cent. These revenues in 1926 
were greater than in any previous year, although both 
the passenger revenue and the mail revenue declined. 
The largest increase, both relatively and absolutely, 
occurred in the freight revenue, and reflected the in- 
crease of seven per cent in ton-miles. 

Total operating expenses in 1926 aggregated 
$4,705,000,000, which was an increase of $122,000,000, 
or 2.7 per cent, over 1925. The increase over the ex- 
penses of 1924 was 3.2 per cent. Operating expenses 
last year were than in 1923 and 1920, but were 
greater than in any other previous year. 

The operating ratio, which indicates the relation- 
ship between revenues and expenses, showed a decline 
under 1925, dropping to 72.7 per cent. A progressive 
reduction in this ratio has occurred each year from 1920 
through to 1926, and for the first time last year began 
to approach the level of 70 per cent which before the 
war was regarded as a fair basis of relationship between 
railway revenues and expenses. The lowest ratio at- 
tained in the ten years to 1926 was 70.5 per cent, which 
was in 1917. 

Railway taxes continued to break all records. For 
the railways of Class I, the total amount of taxes paid 


less 
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in 1926 ran so close to $400,000,000 that at the present 
writing they appear to have practically reached that 
figure. Including smaller lines, the total tax bill of the 
railways of all classes in the United States for the first 
time aggregated more than $400,000,000. The increase 
of 10.2 per cent over 1925 was the greatest relative 
increase of any individual year since 1923, and indicates 
that the rising flood of taxation continues without any 
sign of halting, let alone recession. During the past 
decade, or from 1916 to 1926, the railway tax bill has 
increased over 150 per cent, contrasted with an in- 
crease of 23 per cent in ton-miles and only three per 
cent in passenger-miles. No commentary is needed on 
the additional charge that must be placed on each ton- 
mile and each passenger-mile, because of this increase in 
the taxation burden. 

\gain in 1926, and for the fifth successive year, taxes 
paid by the railways exceeded the amount of cash 
dividends paid. 

The total net railway operating income for 1926 was 
$1,250,000,000. This was an increase of $113,000,000, 
or 9.9 per cent, over the aggregate of $1,137,000,000 
for 1925. The total was greater than for any previous 
year, but the rate of return on investment, which is the 
significant measure, showed a much smaller increase. 
Compared with 1916, the previous high year in this re- 
spect, the aggregate for 1926 was greater, while the 
rate of return was much less—5.21 per cent in 1926, 
compared to 5.90 per cent in 1916. 

This fact is due to the relatively greater increase in 
railway investment than in net income, the latter being 
the current item which must carry the investment and 
supply a credit basis for it. 

The rate of return on property investment was 5.21 
per cent in 1926, compared with 4.84 per cent in 1925. 
The average annual rate of return for the five years to 
1925 was 4.06 per cent. While there has been an almost 
steady improvement in the rate earned since 1920, as 
indicated by the following table, a return of 5.21 per cent 
on investment cannot be regarded as excessive com- 
pensation to railway owners for the record breaking 
service supplied by their railroad lines during the past 
year : 


Rate of return 
on investment 


Rate of return 
on investment 


} 0.09 per cent pos ses pheenee 4.33 per cent 
192 2.92 per cent Dinskesboteos ee 4.84 per cent 
Sit. d00seneecsue 3.61 per cent Petbdevcesevecsés 5.21 per cent 
SUG s.c occctcosccns 4.48 per cent 


Table IV is a brief summary of revenues, expenses, 
taxes, net operating income, and return on property 
investment, for the year 1926, compared with 1925 and 
the five-year period 1921 to 1925. 

Table IV—Condensed Income Account 


Five-year average 


1926 1925 1921-1925 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues $6,467 $6,187 $5,946 
Total operating expenses. 4,705 4,583 4,630 
BD. Lash adenndeonce pede ‘ 400 363 326 
Net operating income...... 1,250 1.137 900 
Return on property investment 5.21 4.84 4.06 


Operating Revenues 

Total operating revenues, aggregating $6,467,000,- 
000 in 1926, increased 4.5 per cent over 1925, and nine 
per cent over the preceding five-year average. 

The greatest relative increase, compared with 
was that of freight revenue, which increased from $4,553,- 
000,000 in 1925 to $4,825,000,000 in 1926, or 6.0 per 
cent. 


Passenger revenue fell off $10,000,000 to $1,046,000,- 


1925, 


000 in 1926, which was a decline of 0.9 per cent. This 
closely paralleled the decline of six-tenths of one per 
cent in passenger traffic. 


Mail revenue declined one per cent. Express revenue 
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34 
crea 2.1 per cent, and all other revenues showed 
in mcreast 5.1 per cent 
lable V is a statement of the various items of operat- 
ing revenus which the returns for 1926 are compared 
with those of 1925 and the five-year period. 
Table V—Railway Operating Revenues 
Five r-a age 
2 1921-1925 
s millions 
I > : $4,293 
P +¢ l 
M + 9« 
| 4 138 
\ 318 
$5,946 
Operating Expenses 
¢ expenses for 1926 amounted to 
$4,705,000,000, which was an increase of $122,000,000 
er 1925 »7 per cent. The increase over the an- 
nual the preceding five-year period was 1.6 
TM ce [ 
penditures in 1926 is fully ex- 
4 
460- 
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4 
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Chart A—Revenue Ton-Miles in Billions, All Railways 
(1894 to 
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Chart C—Net Ton-Miles, by Months 
: _o 





plained by the increased trafhe and service handled by 
the railways. 

l'raffic expenses showed the greatest relative increase, 
7.5 per cent, followed by increases of 5.7 per cent in 
maintenance of way, and 4.1 per cent in general and 
other expenses. Maintenance of equipment expenses in- 
creased 1.8 per cent, and transportation expenses 1.6 
per cent. 

Combining the two maintenance accounts, the increase 
between 1925 and 1926 was $70,000,000, or 3.3 per cent. 
[he increase in transportation expenses was $35,000, 
000, which was a relative increase of 1.6 per cent. In 
the face of a ton-mile increase of seven per cent, and a 
passenger service (measured in train-miles) little if 
any smaller than in 1925, the success of the railways in 
controlling their maintenance and transportation costs 
within the limits named indicates a distinct advance in 
economical operation. This is particularly true of the 
transportation expenses, which reflected improved per- 
formance as to fuel consumption, heavier train loading, 
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Chart D—Revenue Passenger-Miles, by Months 
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smaller freight damage, and other 


efficiency. 


many 


ilreadvy been mentioned This decline was 


tive figures are worth setting down, as follows: 
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Chart G—Percentage of Locomotives in Serviceable 
Condition, by Months 
1921-1925, 


(5-Year Average and Year 1926) 
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of 


lable VI presents the various items of operating ex- 
penses in 1926, compared with 1925 and the five-year 


averave 
Table VI—Railway Operating Expenses 
Five-year average 
2 921-1925 
$ millions millions 
Maintenance of $87 $82 $79 
Maintenance f 69 1,3 
Craft , f 
Transp tio 2 
: und é ) 
[he declining ratio of expenses to revenues has 


so marked 
ind so consistent, from 1920 to 1926, that the compara- 


00 


3} 000 


Chart E—Stored Serviceable Locomotives, by Months 
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unenviable 


1920 marked an 
peak in this respect, there being a steady rise in the 
operating ratio during the war and Federal Control 
period, from 65.5 per cent in 1916 to 93.7 per cent in 
1920, 


It will be recalled that 


Receipts Per Traffic Unit 


The financial statistics just presented show that the 
railways earned increased revenues in 1926. What the 
public paid for railway transportation service per unit- 
that is, the price of transportation—is more significant 
than the aggregate receipts. In the freight service, aver- 
age receipts per unit were less in 1926 than in any previ- 
ous year since 1921. In the passenger service, they were 
lower than for any year except 1925. 

\verage receipts per ton-mile in 1926 approximated 
1.087 cents, compared with 1.097 cents in 1925. This 
was a reduction of 0.01 cent, or approximately one per 
cent. The average for 1925 was itself nearly 14 per 
cent lower than it was in 1921. The further decline in 
1926 brought the average for that year to a point 14.7 
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Chart H—Percentage of Freight Cars in Serviceable 
Condition, by Months 
(S-Year Average 1921-1925, and Year 1926) 




















36 RAILWAY AGE January 1, 1927 
per cent below the highest post-war average, which The averages year by year since 1921, also the five 
occurred in 1921 as the result of the rate increases of year averages to 1925, appear in Table VII. 

1920 ‘ rl 

Average receipts per passenger mile for 1926 were Capital Expenditures 
slightly gr the average for 1925, but 4.4 per The contribution of the capital improvements of the 
cent below 1921 past few years to the increased efficiency of railway 


Table VII—Receipts Per Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile 
(1921-1926) 


nte per 


t mile 


rease 


operation has been so great and so marked that atten- 
tion may be devoted to statistics of capital expenditures 
since 1923, when the railways instituted a definite pro- 
gram of improvement in plant and operations. 

The capital expenditures of the railways of Class | 
during the past four years have been as follows 





1923 $1,059,000,006 
1924 875.000. 
1925 748,000, 06 
1926 875,000.00 
Total $3,557,000," 


This aggregate expenditure of more than 3% billions 
of new capital during the past four years, which repre- 
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Chart L—Net Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour, by Months 
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sents an annual average close to $900,000,000 per year, 
supplies one significant reason why railway efficiency 
reached so satisfactory a level in 1926. . 

The total program of capital improvement on which 
the railways were working during the year 1926 
amounted to $1,325,000,000. 

There was brought over from 1925, in the form of 
unexpended authorizations for various individual pro- 
grams then in effect, a total of $475,000,000. This total 
was augmented by additional authorizations during 1926 
amounting to $850,000,000, making a total of author- 
ized expenditures under way during the year aggregat- 
ing $1,525,000,000. This program as a whole compared 
favorably with any recent year except 1923. The carry- 
over into 1927 is $450,000,000. 

Details of the estimated capital expenditures in 1926 
are given in Table VIII. 

From 1923 to 1926 there occurred a steady decline in 
the proportion of total capital expenditures devoted to 
the purchase of new equipment. This proportion, which 
was 64.4 per cent in 1923, fell to 56.4 per cent in 1924, to 
45 per cent in 1925, and to 43.4 per cent in 1926. For 
the four years as a whole, however, capital expenditures 
were divided almost exactly between equipment on the 
one hand and roadway and structures on the other hand 

Table VIII—Capital Expenditures in 1926 


$96,000,000 
210,000,000 


Locomotives 


Freight-train cars 


Passenger-train cars $5,000,000 
Other equipment 19,000,000 
Additional track 174,000,000 
Heavier rail be 39,000,000 
Additional bailast.... 18,000,000 
Shops, enginchouses and mac! 40,000,000 
All other improvements 224,000,000 

Total $875.000,.000 


locomotives were on a greater scale 
during 1926 than during the previous year. In fact, a 
larger number was installed in eleven months than dur- 
ing the whole twelve months of 1925. The aggregates 
were 2 


Installations of 


2,193 locomotives for eleven months in 1926, com- 
pared with 1,604 locomotives for the corresponding 
period in 1925, and a total of 1,733 for the complete 
vear 1925. The greatly increased tractive power of the 
newer locomotives represented a significant feature of 
equipment purchases. The new locomotives averaged 
56,565 pounds of tractive effort per locomotive. They 
replaced so many locomotives of smaller size and power 
that the aggregate of pounds of tractive effort of all 
locomotives in service was increased by 26,000,000 
pounds, while the average per locomotive rose from 
40,626 pounds to 41,548 pounds. 

Similarly, although installations of freight cars during 
1926 were much smaller than during 1925, the trend 
was distinctly toward a car of larger capacity, 
resulting in a substantial increase in the over-all average. 
The aggregate number installed during 1926 approxi- 
mated 100,000, compared with 125,760 in 1925. The 
aggregate capacity of all freight cars in service in- 
creased by more than 900,000 tons, or nearly one per 
cent, while the average capacity per car went up from 
44.7 tons to 45.2 tons. 

As in 1925, both locomotives and freight cars were 
retired in considerable numbers, which was one factor 
leading to a net increase in the number of pounds of 
power or tons of capacity per unit remaining in service. 

The number both of locomotives and cars on order at 
the end of November was slightly increased by orders 
placed during the next preceding months. Locomotives 
on order at the end of November numbered 344, com- 
pared with 471 at the end of 1925, while the number of 


freight cars on order was 11.591, compared with 40,015 
at the end of 1925. 


This indicates that deliveries of new 
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locomotives and cars early in 1927 will be lighter than 
during the corresponding period of 1926, whether or not 
new orders are placed in larger quantity during the 
first few months of the new year than in 1926. 


Reserve Equipment 


Attention was frequently directed in 1924 and 1925 
to the fact that the railways were handling a large freight 
traffic with at all times a reserve fund of motive power 
and of freight cars. This condition was also strikingly 
present during 1926. 

The general situation as to reserve equipment is sum- 
marized in Tables [IX and X, which show for the first of 
each month, from January 1 to December 1, 1926, the 
number of stored locomotives and surplus freight cars 
respectively. Comparisons are made with 1925 and 
also with the five-year average to 1925. 

Table IX carries the statistics for stored locomotives 
Chart E is the corresponding graphic statement, by 
months, for the year 1926, compared with the five-year 
average. The chart exhibits a remarkable margin be- 
tween the curve for 1926 and that for the five-year aver- 
age, the line for 1926 being much higher at all times 
Compared with 1925, however, the table shows a gen- 
erally smaller number of locomotives in storage in 1926 
than during the previous vear 


Table IX—Stored Serviceable Locomotives on First Day of 


Each Month 

Average 

192¢ 1925 1921-1925 
Januar V 5.166 4.849 3,894 
February 5,048 4,220 3,740 
March 4,839 4,988 4,170 
April 5,37 6,241 4,996 
May 5,918 6,697 5,948 
June §,913 6,618 5,961 
July.. 5,909 6,600 5.909 
August 5,643 6,313 5,575 
Septembe 5,432 5,902 5,183 
October 4,681 5,337 4,137 
November 4,102 4,450 3,397 
December 4,052 4,656 3,782 


The number of stored locomotives in 1926 ranged 
from a minimum of 3,841, on November 15, to a max- 
imum of 5,978 on June 15. Neither the minimum nor 
the maximum appears in the table, which deals only with 
statistics as of the first of each month. These surplus 
locomotives, the majority of which were good for im- 
mediate service and were a potential reserve of motive 
power for the haulage of freight and passengers, repre- 
sented the continuance of a guarantee from the rail- 
ways to the public that the transportation situation con- 
tinued satisfactory, and would be protected at all times 

The corresponding story with respect to surplus 
freight cars, in good physical condition, appears in Table 
X. This statement relates to freight cars reported as 
idle, or surplus, on the first of each month in 1925 and 
1926, and the average for five years. The surplus for 
1926 ran generally below that for 1925, and to a lesser 
extent below the average of the five-year period. 


Table X—Freight Car Surplus on First Day of Each Month 





Average 

2¢ 1925 1921-1925 

Tanuary 3 266,252 266,165 
February.. 213,921 212,882 
March. 285,015 219,131 
April. ... 344.959 262,021 
May.... 337,181 314,823 
June.... 323,624 278,766 
uly..... 307,495 268,107 

August. 263.876 231,913 
September 162,397 155,566 
October. 140,842 95,508 
November 111,619 63,835 
December 136,796 152,458 


The number of surplus cars ranged from a minimum 
of 79,016 in October to a maximum of 310,155 in Jan- 
uary. Neither this maximum nor minimum appears in 
the table, which like the previous table covers only sur- 
plus equipment as of the first of each month. 
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during’ the eal 
Chart rese erage datly treight car surplus, 
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Corollarv 1 tist freight car surplus are those 
| rt Tie fact r is in a sense the reverse of 
the ot! ne ul ortage may be regarded as a 
( presence a car surplus 1s 
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Car rt ‘ r in 1926 than in any recent 
tit ibborn way in which the reports 
car § yet tuck ose to zero tells the story 
ence iphically and emphatically 
1 quarter-monthly basis. Of 
14 compnuilati ' e during the first eleven months 
192% vy of no shortage whatever, 
da ( eported less than 100 cars of 
} e, while three reported more than 1,000 
s 2,000 cars. Reports for the 
rr 1925, which also showed ex- 
ellent results this phase of car supply, showed two 
weeks of nm ul rtage, 17 additional periods below 
100 6 al 000 cars, and two above 2,000 
The ave e reported for the eleven 
nontl § 1996 w 303 cars, compared with corres- 


1925 and 1,124 cars in 
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)24 xe problem, which had been ap 
roachi tl nishing point in 1924 and 1925, vit 
eart m view in 1926 


Railway Operating Efficiency 


Competent servers railway performance during 
the é 26 é illy agree that the operating 
flicienc he ways the United States reached 
cw his cal 

Phe evels, as already pointed out, wer 
nothe rw te n the progressive improvement 
f way operatior nce the beginning of 1923. It 

to be hoped that they do not represent a final peak, 
but that railway rformance will go forward to even 
higher levels in 1927 and successive vears. There can 
be m mpromise with the problem of efficiency. The 
roblem is always present, in good times and bad, 


whether we deal with it as individuals or as collective 
\ or organization ever attains per- 


fection, al great a satisfaction with current per- 
formance 1s langer signal 

Some of the tables and charts already discussed have 
pre sented a significant picture of the efficiency of rail 
Wi eration in 1926. Thev have shown the healthy 


ituation as regards reserve motive power and freight 
ot 


ir capa ind the virtual disappearance any 

eight car shortage during the year. 

Closely related to statistics of reserve equipment are 
those that tel the physical condition of the equip 
ment actual it work. Charts G and H deal with this 
ubject, at relate to locomotives and freight cars, 


respectiv¢ 


Chart G é i graphi picture if the percentage 
f locomoti' serviceable condition during each 
month of 192¢ npared with the average month of the 


rrevious five Chart H presents a similar picture 
for freight cat In both charts, the curve for 1926 
“uns consistently above the corresponding five-year 
urve, this being especially true in the case of locomo- 
tives 


irries the story into the important 
handling of freight cars, that is, 
Table XI presents these 


tive 


ight car per day 


per 





January 1, 1927 


for the first ten months of 1926, and by 


for 1925 and the five years. 


average 
months 


Table XI—Miles Per Freight Car Per Day, by Months 
Averaxe 
26 192 1921-192 
lanuar 7.6 16.5 24.2 
Februz R ¢ 26.9 24.7 
March 9.3 26.4 25 
April 0 26.6 4 
M 2's 27.4 
June 1 27.5 
J ).5 27 
August 1 6 
» ’ ¢ + * 
Octobe , 3 
Novembs 30.9 27 
[he table discloses that the average of daily car 
movement was higher for every month of 1926 (to 
October) than during the corresponding months of 


1925 and 


in 


the average five-year period to 1925; also that 
five of the later months of the year 1926 the average 
surpassed thirty miles per day, reaching a record level 
of 34.3 miles in October. The average for the ten 
months to October also surpassed thirty miles, being 
30.4 miles per car day in 1926, compared with 28.2 
miles for the corresponding period of 1925. This in- 

of 2.2 miles, or nearly eight per cent, over 1925 
represented a real operating achievement in railway 
annals. : 

It will be recalled that one of the items in the rail 
way program of 1923 was to attain an average cat 
movement of thirty miles per day. The goal was not 
reached in that year, nor in any year to 1925, except 
at sporadic intervals. Last year, however, it was sur 
passed in five separate months, and during the first ten 
months, while the average for the year appears likely 
to be close to, if not in excess of, the thirty-mil 
set three years earlier. 

Chart / indicates in graphic form the considerable 
improvement that took place during the year in this 
important feature of operating efficiency. 

If it appears that an average of thirty miles per car 
per day is not a high average of freight movement, it 
should be recalled that this average is computed by 
dividing the total number of freight car miles by the 
total number of freight cars, including idle or surplus 
cars, cars in or awaiting shop, and cars temporarily in 
the hands of shippers for the purpose of loading and 
unloading. It is not a statement of the average move- 
ment of freight cars while actually in motion, but merely 
represents the average number of miles made each 
calendar day in the year by all cars in the railway serv- 
on that day. 

To eliminate the difference between various years, due 
to the fact that some years show a larger or smaller num- 
ber of cars in shop, and a larger or smaller number of 
idle cars, than in other years, comparison may be made 
of 1926 with earlier years on the basis of the average 


creas¢ 


goal 


ice 


daily movement of what may be called “active” cars, 
that is, serviceable cars not reported as idle. This 
eliminates all cars awaiting or undergoing shop re- 
pairs, and also eliminates idle or surplus equipment. It 
does not eliminate cars in the hands of shippers for 
loading and unloading. 

Utilizing this revised basis, and applying it to the 


average mileage per car in 1926, we find that the move- 
ment per active car per day (to October) was 35.7 
miles, compared with 34.4 miles in the corresponding 
period of 1925. On the same basis, the average at- 
tained during the month of October was 37.9 miles. 
which was the highest on record. 

The average daily movement of freight locomotives 
is also an indication of railway operating efficiency. The 
number of miles per freight locomotive day in 1926 (to 
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October) averaged 61.3 miles, compared with an aver- 
age of 58.2 miles for the year 1925, and 55.2 miles for 
the five-year period ending 1925. The average for ten 
months of 1926 was slightly under the highest previous 
average of 62.5 miles attained in 1920. The detailed fig- 
ures are presented in Table XII, which shows a con- 
sistent improvement for each of the months shown for 
1926, whether compared with 1925 or the five-year aver- 
The average of 67.5 miles reached in October was 


age 
the highest recorded for any single month in railway his- 
tory. 
Table XII—Locomotive-Miles Per Freight Locomotive Day, 
by Months 
Average 
192¢ 1925 921-1925 
.6 57.7 55.4 
} rua 61.1 57.0 55.6 
farct 60.¢ 54.1 54.5 
Apr 58 53.8 51.6 
May 59 54.7 §2.3 
June 59.4 55.4 52.9 
Tuly 60.4 56.3 51.9 
August 61.4 59 53.9 
Septembe 64 62 7.3 
October 67 65.5 3 
vember 63.5 
December 60 55.2 


As in the case of freight cars, these averages of 
freight iocomotive miles per day are computed on a basis 
that includes locomotives in or awaiting shop, and stored 


or surplus locomotives. A revision of the averages 
along the same line already presented for freight cars, 
by omitting from the calculation the number of stored 


and unserviceable locomotives, brings the average num- 
ber of miles per “active” locomotive per day in 1926 (to 
October) up to 85.1 miles per day. This compares with 
an average of 82.0 miles for the corresponding period 


of 1925, and a five-vear average of 80.1 miles. The aver- 
age for October was the highest on record for any 
single month. 


Locomotive performance in the passenger service was 
also at a maximum level in 1926. During the first ten 
months of the year, the average number of miles per 
passenger locomotive per day ran consistently greater 
than in any previous corresponding month. The ten- 
month average for 1926 was 113.5 miles, compared 
with 110.1 miles in 1925 and 108.8 miles in 1924. The 
average of 115.9 miles reported for July, 1926, was the 
high mark for any single month. All records were thus 
broken in 1926, both for a single month, for each of the 
individual months, for the ten months to October, and 
probably for the year as a whole. 


Table XIII—Net Tons Per Train, by Months 





Average 

r2¢ 1 1921-1925 
720 709 663 
73¢ 722 678 
728 720 690 
795 712 674 
777 755 699 
781 744 701 
793 758 699 
August 82 79€ 730 
Septembe Qlé 779 734 
October g 760 737 
November 755 710 
December 716 662 

Still another factor of operating efficiency to reach 


record levels in 1926 was the average freight train load, 
technically denominated “net tons per train.” Table XIII 
carries the statistics for this factor, for the first ten 
months of 1926, for the several months of 1925, and for 
the five-vear average to 1925. Chart J presents a similar 
story in graphic form, comparing 1926 by months with 
the five-year period. : 

The table and chart just presented tell their story of 
achievement in 1926. Not only was the average train- 
load greater during every month shown for 1926 than 
for the corresponding months of 1925 and the five-year 
period, but the previous high monthly average of 796 
tons (August, 1925) was exceeded three times in 1926. 
The months of August, September, and October all 
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broke the record, the high mark of 829 tons set in 
October being 33 tons greater than the record of any 
previous year. Heavy movement of coal had its effect 
on this result, as well as the increased number of cars 
per freight train, which averaged 45.3 cars during the 
first ten months of 1926, compared with 43.8 cars for 
the year 1925. 

Chart K corresponds to Chart J, but shows the aver- 
age monthly carload, as contrasted with the average 
monthly trainload. Table XIV presents the statistics for 
each month of 1926 to October, and for the several 
months of 1925 and the five years. 

Although there was some improvement in the load 
per freight car in 1926 compared with 1925, the average 
was below that of the previous five years, and still con- 
siderably below the goal of thirty tons per car aimed at 
as a part of the efficiency program of 1923. The aver- 
age load per freight car in 1926 (to October) was 27.2 
tons, compared with 26.9 tons in 1925, and a five-year 
average of 27.3 tons. Of the first ten months in 1926, 
seven showed improvement over 1925, one no improve- 
ment, and two a loss. 


Table XIV—Net Tons Per Loaded Car, by Months 


Average 

1926 19 1921-1925 
January 27.6 28. 28.5 
February 27.2 27.2 27.9 
March... 26.4 26.1 27.1 
April... 2¢€ 25.9 26,1 
May.... 26 26.9 26.8 
oa 27 26.9 27.0 
July.... 27. 27.2 27.0 
August. . 27. 27.8 27.4 
September 27.3 26.8 27.1 
October 27 26.3 27.1 
November 27.2 27.4 
December , 27.6 27.6 


In considering these statistics of average carload, care 
must be taken to distinguish them from some of the 
other factors of railway operating efficiency. The 
others are largely if not wholly within the control of the 
railway managements ; loading of cars, however, is to a 
considerable degree governed by the character of com- 
modity to be moved and by the practices of the shippers. 
The improvement noted for 1926 was undoubtedly due 
to effective co-operation from many of the leading 
shippers and shippers’ organizations along the line of 
better and bigger loading. 

Among the significant efficiency factors, average net 
ton-miles per freight car day stands out as of great im- 
portance. This depends chiefly upon the fact that the 
average takes into account both the carload and the daily 
distance travelled by a freight car. 

This average was 529 ton-miles per car day in 1926, 
which was greater than in any previous year. It com- 
pares with an average of 492 ton-miles in 1925, and a 


corresponding average of 457 ton-miles during the 
previous five vears. 
Table XV—Net Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour, by Months 
A verage 
Jar 8,432 8.06 7.351 
Fet @ 6c} Rg 99 7,542 
Ma h 2 Rg She 7,4 { 
April &,7' 8,57 80( 
Mav 9 597 9.27 8.223 
Tune ) 9 0329 g 938 
uly 70 9.137 8.184 
August 9,867 426 8,321 
Septembe 682 9,128 8,292 
Octobe Qo 75° R £28 8.219 
Novembe g 755 7.944 
t 8.324 7.575 


December 

Another similar factor of efficiency is the number of 
ton-miles per freight train hour. This combines the 
number of tons per train with the average speed per 
hour of the average freight train. Statistics covering 
this factor are presented in Table XV, from which it 
will be seen that every month in 1926 ran consistently 
higher than the corresponding month of 1925 and of 
the previous five years. 
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gives the number of net ton- 
miles per train hour for each month of 1926, compared 
with the five-year average. 

\ll records were broken for net ton-miles per train 
hour in 1926. Not only did every month of the year 
(to October) go to a higher point than in the corres- 
ponding month of 1925 and the five years, but the high 
mark for a single month was raised from the 9,426 ton- 
miles per train hour previously reached (August, 1925) 
to 9,867 ton-miles per train hour in August, 1926. For 
the ten months, the average for 1926 was 9,259 ton- 
miles, compared with 8,822 for the corresponding period 
of 1925, a record. The sterling perfor- 
mance already 1925 was thus raised to new 
levels in 1926 

This performance was due to the record breaking train 
loads already discussed, and also to record breaking fig- 
ures for freight train speed, which for the first time last 
year reached an average of 12.4 miles per hour, in May, 
12 miles during 


In addition, Chart 


which was also 
shown in 


and maintained a monthly average of 
the first ten months 

We turn now to efficiency factors that carry 
specific connotations of economy that can be appraised 
yf accuracy. These factors are savings 


certain 


with some degree 
in fuel and in freight claim payments. 

In the field of consumption, new marks were set 
in 1926, both for the freight and the passenger service. 
Tables XVI and XVII carry the statistics, by months, 
‘f fuel consumption per unit, in the respective services. 

Table XVI presents the average locomotive fuel con- 
sumption figures in freight service, in terms of pounds 
of fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles. Each month of 1926 
to October is compared with the several months of 1925 


fuel 


ind the five-year period to 1925 


Table XVI—Pounds of Fuel Per 1,000 Gross Ton-Miles 
(Including Locomotives and Tender) by Months 


Average 

1925 1921-1925 
Janua 158 164 180 
February 53 155 175 
March 150 148 165 
April 138 155 
May . 132 46 
Tune 124 127 139 
July 12 126 139 
August 1 125 139 
September 128 4 
October 130 138 150 
Novembe 146 160 
December 156 171 


| 


Every month but two, to October, reported an im- 
proved fuel performance in 1926 compared with 1925, 
of the ten months without exception 
ble gains as against the five-year aver- 
wes. In 1 reduction in average fuel con- 
sumption per unit means of course an improvement. The 
wverage for the ten months to October was 134 pounds 
per 1,000 G. T. M., compared with 138 in 1925. These 
are the lowest averages on record for any similar period. 
The low figure of 121 pounds per 1,000 G. T. M. re- 
August was the best record of any 
in history 
results were achieved in the passenger 
service, but there was a definite improvement during 
1926. The average amount of fuel consumed per passen- 
ger train car-mile was 15.6 pounds for the ten months 

6, compared with 15.9 pounds in 1925. 
ht service, a low record for a single month 
14.3 pounds per car-mile. The 
averagt was also a record. Statistics 
‘f locomotive fuel consumption in passenger service 
uppear in Table XVII 


while every one 
showed considera 


this table, 


ported ror Puls and 


month 


single 


Less striking 


shown for 19: 
As in the freig 


was reached in 1926, 


for ten months 


When we re that President Aishton of the Ameri- 
an Railwav Association announced two years ago that 
saving of pound of coal per 1,000 G. T. M. meant 
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a reduction in the annual railway fuel bill of more than 
$3,000,000, the effect of a reduction of four pounds in 
1926 can easily be realized. The saving does not accrue 
solely to the railways, for it means an appreciable con- 
servation of our natural resources, elimination of waste, 


and the release of productive capacity into other 
channeis. 
Table XVII—Pounds of Fuel Per Passenger Train Car-Mile, 
by Months 
Average 

1926 1925 1921-1925 
January 17.7 18.6 19.7 
February 17.6 17.9 19.5 
March 17.1 17.0 18.6 
Apr 16.2 15.9 17.5 
May 15.1 15.6 16.8 
Tune 14.7 14.8 15.9 
Tuly 14.3 14.7 15.7 
August 14.3 14.7 15.8 
» ptem! € 14.6 14.8 16,1 
October 15.4 15.9 17.0 
November : wee 16.6 17.8 
December von _ 17.0 18.4 


\nother element of economical railway operation is 
that of freight claim payments. The number of claims 
made on account of loss and damage to freight, and 
also the payments made on behalf of such claims, were 
both reduced during 1926. This reduction followed a 
number of reductions already brought about in that field, 
by a continuous program of freight claim prevention, 
carried on by the American Railway Association and 
the individual railways themselves. In 1920, when the 
peak of such payments was reached, the payments aggre- 
gated nearly $120,000,000. In 1925, the total was 
brought below $40,000,000 for the first time since the 
war, and a further reduction was made in 1926 to ap- 
proximately $32,000,000. 


Maximum Performance 


To bring into one picture these various factors of 
efficient operation, the results of each of the twelve 
months ended with October, 1926, have been compared 
with the results of the corresponding months for all 
previous years of record. 

For each month, such as January, February, and the 
like, the maximum performance attained in any year has 
been noted. Thus for any particular factor, twelve 
maxima have been found, some of which occurred in 
one year and some in other years. 

These maxima have next been compared with the 
actual results for the respective months of the twelve 
month-period from November, 1925, to October, 1926. 
In a surprising number of cases, it was found that the 
results for the months of this period were the maxima. 
and broke all previous records. 

In order that this fact may be brought out in a strik- 
ing way, Table XVIII sets forth statistics of maximum 
performance in ten selected efficiency factors. The only 
factors omitted from the list, among those that are fre- 
quently utilized, are those showing tons per car and the 
percentage of loaded to total freight car mileage. As 
three of these factors are maintained separately for the 
freight and passenger service, there are 24 possible 
maximum entries for each of them, representing two 
entries for each of the twelve months. These factors 
are marked “F & P” in the table. 

It will be noted that of the possible 156 maxima, the 
year ended in October, 1926 accounted for 132 or five 
out of every six. In the case of six factors, every month 


of the twelve here under discussion broke all previous 
These factors were as follows: 

Percentage of serviceable locomotives, 

Freight car-miles per car day, 

Gross and net tons per train, 

Gross ton-miles per train hour, 

Net ton-miles per train hour. 


records. 
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As a purely statistical presentation of the degree in 
which the year 1926 attained maximum levels of railway 


yperating efficiency Table XVIII speaks for itself. 
Table XVIII—Maximum Performance 
Twelve months ended October, 1926) 

Entries 

Total representing 

monthly maximum 

Iten entries performance 
Percentage serviceable loco. (F. & P.) 24 24 
Percentage serviceable freight cars 12 6 
Car miles per car day. 12 12 
Ton miles per car day 12 & 
Tons per train 12 12 
Gross tons per train... 12 12 
Gross ton miles per train hour... 12 12 
Locomotive miles per day (F. & P.) 24 14 
Fuel per unit (F. & P.) : 24 20 
Ton miles per train hour 12 12 
Tota ; : 156 132 


If additional emphasis of this situation were needed, 
it can be abundantly supplied from the testimony of im- 
partial observers from outside the railroad industry. 
[wo such testimonials will be sufficient here, both from 
unimpeachable sources. 

Secretary Hoover, in the latest annual report of the 
Department of Commerce, devotes a section to the elimi- 
nation of waste in railway transportation. This he re- 
gards as a most important phase of greater industrial 
efficiency in all lines. He said: “Probably the 
outstanding single industrial accomplishment since the 
war has been the reorganization of our American rail- 
ways. 

After recounting the demoralization resulting from 
government operation and other causes, Mr. Hoover 
-ontinued as follows: 


most 


“The railways, during the past five years, not only have built 
ip adequate service and given a complete correction to these ills, 
but they have, by great ability of their managers, greatly reduced 
transportation costs and thus made rate reductions possible which 
would not have been otherwise the case.” 

i 

“The result of this great reorganization upon the whole eco- 
nomic fabric of the country has been far-reaching. Rapid dis- 
patch has greatly reduced the inventories of the country, has 
contributed to stabilization of production and employment, and 
has increased the efficiency of all production and distribution.” 


Of characteristic brevity, but equally to the point, is 
the statement of President Coolidge, in his recent mes 
sage to Congress, when he said: 

“Tt would be difficult to conceive of any modern activity which 
contributes more to the necessities and conveniences of life than 
transportation. Without it our present agricultural production 
and practically all of our commerce would be completely pros- 
trated. One of the large contributing causes to the present highly 
satisfactory state of our economic condition is the prompt and 
dependable service, surpassing all our previous records, rendered 
by the railroads. This power has been fostered by the spirit 
of co-operation between Federal and State regulatory commis- 


sions.” 


The Railway Personnel 


The total number of railway employees of Class | 
in 1926 averaged close to 1,800,000, compared with 
1,769,000 in 1925. This increase of 30,000 is fully ex- 
plained by the increase in freight traffic during the year. 

The aggregate compensation of all employees during 
1926 amounted to $2,980,000,000, which was greater 
than in 1925 by $80,000,000. This was a slightly greater 
relative increase in compensation than in number of 
employees, which is accounted for by the fact that the 
average compensation per employee was greater in 1926 
than in 1925. The increase for 1926 was on top of an 
increase in average compensation that occurred in 1925. 
The increase was made possible in part by greater earn- 
ings per hour, which in turn were due to upward wage 
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adjustments in certain of the various occupation classes. 

The various adjustments made it possible for the 
average railway employee in 1926 to earn an aggregate 
compensation of $1,655 for the year, compared with 
$1,639 in 1925, and $1,613 in 1924. 

As the number of hours of overtime worked was less 
in 1926 than in 1925, and was less in 1925 than in 1924, 
both absolutely and relatively, the increase in average 
earnings per hour and per year was not due to the over- 
time factor, but must have been the result of actual in- 
creases in wage rates. 

Perhaps the best way of setting this out in figures is 
to use the average number of hours worked per man 
per year, including overtime, during the past three years. 
This will give some clue to the actual amount of effort 
put forth by each man in return for his increase in an- 
nual compensation. The averages apply to men paid 
on an hourly basis only. In 1926, the number of hours 
per man was slightly less than in 1925, and about the 
same as in 1924. It seems clear that the increase in 
compensation in 1926 was not due to any increase in 
hours, but must have been due, instead, to increased 
wage rates. 

If added proof were required, it would be supplied by 
reference to average compensation per hour in the three 
years. 

Table XIX gives these statistics for the years 1924 and 
1925 as a whole, and for the first nine months of 1926. 
This table, which is restricted to employees paid on an 
hourly basis, is set up to show each of the principal 
groups of employees separately, in order that so far as 
possible like shall be compared with like. 

The table covers 1,645,000 employees (1925) out of 
a total of 1,769,000. It includes every class except those 
whose functions are supervisory, professional, or ex- 
ecutive. Class I (executives, etc.) is wholly of this type, 
and is omitted. Class VIb, the train and engine service 
forces, is wholly on an hourly basis. Class III are the 
maintenance of way groups, Class IV the maintenance 
of equipment forces, Class V the transportation groups 
other than train, engine and yard, and Class VIa the 
yard forces. 

Table XIX shows clearly that every class of railway 
employees paid on an hourly basis improved its posi- 
tion, as regards earnings per hour, during the past three 
years. While the increases were relatively small in both 
1925 and 1926, they were cumulative. An increase 
from 1924 to 1926 of 1.1 cents per hour may look small. 
but when applied to a total of four billion man hours, 
the result is a payroll increase of more than $40,000,000. 


Table XIX—Average Earnings in Cents Per Hour 


(Employees on hourly basis of pay) 


Class 1926 (nine months) 1925 (year) 1924 (year) 
IT 62.5 61.8 61.3 
II! 43.6 43.5 43.2 
IV 61.0 60.4 59.8 
V 55.7 55.3 54.9 
Via 66.1 65.9 64.2 
VIb 92.0 91.5 89.0 
Total (II-VI 62.6 62.4 61.5 

Conclusion 


This review of railway operations in 1926 has failed 
of its purpose if there does not run through it a definite 
note of railway achievement during the year. Statistical 
and unromantic as the presentation must necessarily be, 
yet it carries some picture of the human accomplishments 
of the year. Managements and men, working co-opera- 
tively, comprise the human machine which, after all, se- 
cures the results. Statistics of performance are merely 
the records, set down in cold type after the application 
of brain and brawn to railway problems. 

If those students of the future are correct, who are 
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predicting a recession in general business during 1927, 
then the railway achievement of the year 1926 may not 


be immediately repeated. But in many respects it takes 
a more intelligent organization and a higher type of 
morale to produce good working results under condi- 


; 


tions of reduced traffic than when the pressure of traffic 


drives men at top speed, despite the inertia of normal 
humanity Whether the recession comes or not, one 
prediction is safe. During the next few years, the rail- 


ways will be called upon to consolidate their position in 
respect of efficient operation, to place their present high 
level of efficiency onto a permanent basis, and to con- 
tinue to supply a sterling brand of transportation serv 
ice to the American people. 

Highgrade public service is, in short, the first, final, 
and foremost function of the railroads. Their accom- 
plishments of the past four years lead direct to the 
expectation tha lose accomplishments will continue. 
[heir future task will be relatively greater than in the 





past, because they have raised their operations to a high 
level, and must live up to the expectations which their 
recent efficiency has inspired. 

[he record breaking traffic and performance of 1926 
leaves behind it one regret. With every possible effort 
for greater efficiency and economy, the railways failed 
to earn as much as 5% per cent on their property in 
vestment. Whether this is a “fair return” or not is 
hardly worth debating. It certainly supplies no margin 
over any theoretical basis of fair return. If a margin 
cannot be earned in good times, where is the reserve 
against hard times? Individual railways, and a few of 
the regional groups, did well in 1926. Regarding this 
there can be no dispute. But in the United States as a 
whole, and particularly in the Western District, the re 
sults were far short of what they should have been, un 
der the traffic conditions as they developed during the 
year 1926, and especially in the light of the efficiency and 
economy attained 
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Great Progress in Canada 





Both large systems doing well and economic situation 
generally good—Some rate and wage agitation 


By James G. Lyne 


\ssociate Editor, Railway Ag: 


HE year 1926 has seen a steady upward swing 

in economic conditions in Canada. The country 

was much slower than the United States to begin 

its recovery from the evil effects of the war. However, 

in the opinion of competent observers, this time has now 
been reached and optimism is quite general 

[he improved conditions have been reflected in the 

earnings of the two principal railways, the Canadian 


Pacific and the Canadian National. These roads dur 

















Cc. N. R. Grain Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 


ing the first nine months of the year had net earnings 
of $62,413,728, as opposed to $41,430,712 in the same 
period in 1925—and 1925 was the best post-war year 
to date. For the first nine months of 1923, net earn- 
ings of the two roads were only a little over $30,000,- 
000; thus the railways taken together may be said to be 
100 per cent better off than they were only three years 

ago. 
This improvement has not resulted entirely from in- 
creased traffic. In the first nine months of 1923 the 
22 billion ton-miles; in the first 


roads handled almost 22 


43 


Ss 


billion—an 


nine months of 1923 they handled almost 21 
increase of approximately 5 per cent. earnings 
or the nine months’ period of 1923 totaled 327 millions 
and in the same period in 1926, 344.8 millions, likewise 
an increase of about 5 per cent. Plainly the principal 
source of the improved earnings has been the increase 
in operating efficiency. 

The Canadian National, with this improvement, has 
ceased to be the burden which it has been for a number 
of years on the taxpayers of Canada. Sir Henry 
Thornton, chairman and president of the company, in 
an address on November 4 estimated that the operating 
surplus for the year would exceed $45,000,000. This 
will more than pay the interest on the railroad’s debt 
in the hands of the public. It will not pay all the in- 
terest on the advances made by the government to the 
railroad, however. Heretofore, when the railroad has 
had deficits, it has been the practice for the government 
to advance the necessary funds and then to charge the 
railroad interest thereon as if the advance were an earn- 
ing 

Naturally, it cannot be expected that the railroad 
should shortly earn sufficient net returns to pay interest 
on all these advances. 

In 1922, the year that the Canadian National was 
formed by the amalgamation of all the railway proper- 
ties under the Canadian government, the system had 
net earnings of $2,886,712 and an operating ratio of 
98.77. For the first 10 months of 1926 it had net earn- 
ings of $34,060,762 and an operating ratio of 84.31 
In the month of October the operating ratio reached 
the unprecedented low figure of 69.81 per cent. 

The Canadian Pacific likewise is prosperous. For the 
10 months’ period from January to October it had net 
earnings of $36,500,000, representing an increase of ap- 
proximately $7,500,000 over the same period of 1925. 

Reference has been made above to revenue ton-miles 
handled. As for revenue tons they totaled 83,269,275 
for the first nine months of the year as compared with 
74,652,168 or the same period in 1925. Carloadings 


(,;Toss 


asset. 








lvanced from 051 in the first nine months of 1923 
44.312 for the first nine months of 1924. 


Future Rate Policy Still Unsettled 


he picture of the Canadian railroads, however, is 
not entirely rosy.» There are some aspects of it, indeed, 
which can be characterized only as unfortunate. Of 
these perhaps the rate situation is the most important. 
Canadian freight rates are, comparatively speaking, low, 
the average ton-mile earning being just’ under one cent 
per ton-mile as compared to 1.098 cents in the United 
States. Readers of the Railway Age are familiar with 
the Crow’s Nest Pass rate basis, These rates were put 
nto effect in 1924 and in order to remove discrimina- 
tions made by putting these rates into effect after their 
being in abeyance so long the Board of Railway Com- 


missioners has made certain adjustments. However, in 
1925, Parliament ordered the Railway Commission to 
undertake a general rate investigation and revise rates 
iccordingly, taking care not to make grain and flour 
rates eastward to the head of the Great Lakes any 
higher than the Crow’s Nest basis. The railway board 
still making this investigation. Meantime it has 
placed westward grain movement also on the Crow’s 
Nest basis, although the order to this effect, it is claimed 
by some of the western interests, is not being fully 
ybeyed. The whole rate situation, then, is “up in the 
ir” and almost anything may happen 

Voluminous testimony has been taken from all im 
ortant economic interests in the Dominion and, as 


v 


~ 
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in the way of rates are the Maritime provinces and the 
far west. The Maritimes, moreover, object to the use 
by the Canadian National of Portland, Maine, as an 
eastern terminal. Other interests would like to have 
an extremely low export grain rate placed pn the Na 
tional Transcontinental (the C. N. R. line in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec), in the attempt to divert grain now 
going by lake to Buffalo and thence to tidewater by 
American railways. Coal producers in the Maritimes 
and Alberta would like to have rates to Central Canada 
which would place their product on a par with American 
coal. 

These are but a few of the contentions which the 
Board of Railway Commissioners must consider in ar 
riving at their decision, while at the same time they 
have to think of maintaining railway earnings at a rea 
sonable level. 


Little Political Interference 


Politically, while the year has been turbulent, the 
effects on the railways have not been marked. The 
Liberal government was ousted early in the year and 
the Conservatives under the leadership of Arthur 
Meighan came to the head of affairs. Numbered in the 
Conservative party, but not strong enough to make their 
voice their party’s policy, were a number of persistent 
critics on the management of the Canadian National 
Railways. The coming of the Conservatives into power, 
therefore, brought no important changes. When the 
fall election came and the Liberals under the leadership 
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Ewing Gallowea 
On the C. P. R. in the Canadian Rockies 


su nterests are seeking to be favored 
with reductions for their particular territory or com- 


modities. It is impossible to tell what the outcome will 
he Som bservers, however, have pointed out that 
rather unfortunate for so much public attention to 
taken up with the roads’ prosperity when an impor- 

nt question such as this is mooted. The roads are, to 

( ire mparative prosperous, when the lean years 
nediat following the war are considered. How 
the National Railways have a good wav to go 


.dequate return on all the money 
iyers have poured into them. 


the ‘ ] ly il tax] 
The Car ific, while doing well, is not earning 
eturn on its property investment which can in any 
ense of the term be called excessive 
mong the many interests which are seeking favors 





of Mackenzie King were returned to power there had 
been virtually no change in railway policy. 


The Labor Situation 


Another condition which may have some effect on the 
future of the railway situation in Canada is the labor 
situation. The trainmen have but recently come to 
terms with the managements on this subject. The in- 
crease on the so-called New York Central basis which 
was applied to wages in train and engine service quite 
generally throughout the United States in 1924 had 
never been recognized in Canada. In 1926, when the 
\merican train service employees started their move for 
a further increase the Canadian trainmen made a strong 
effort to secure the adoption of the New York Central 
basis in Canada. The case went to arbitration and the 
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employees’ appeal was denied. There followed what 
was called a “strike vote.” What it really was was a 
vote of confidence in their officers by the train service 
unionists. The officers could have called a strike if 
they had so desired following this vote. However, the 
case was settled without a resort to force. The clerks 
now have a wage increase request which will be the 
subject of arbitration, 

Canadian railway employees have for a number of 
years made a strong effort to have their wages equal to 
those south of the border’ and, to a large extent, they 
have been successful. However, it is the contention 
of the railway managements in which they are joined 
by some rather powerful Canadian public opinion that 
there is no logical reason for ipso facto similarity. They 
base this contention on the fact that the cost of living is 
generally lower in Canada than in the United States; 
that Canada is a separate country and its economic prob- 








Main Lodge, Jasper Park 


lems should be worked out with reference to its experi- 
ence rather than by the servile imitation of United 
States practice; that railway rates in Canada are not as 
high as they are in the United States nor are railway 
earnings protected by a mandatory rate-making pro- 
vision such as that included in the United States trans- 
portation act. Like the rate situation the wage situa- 
tion in Canada is still “in the air.” That it is important 
no one can doubt. It is just one of those unsolved prob- 
lems which serve to make the railway situation not 
entirely a bed of roses in spite of the extremely favor- 
able upturn of railroad earnings and economic condi- 
tions generally during the past year. 


Immigration and Prosperity 


Immigration is a question of the greatest importance 
to Canada—not only to the country as a whole but to 
the railways specifically. They have a _ considerable 
mileage of lines of extremely light traffic upon which 
business must continue meager until the population in- 
creases. The railways are co-operating with the gov- 
ernment in a systematic plan of securing as immigrants 
agricultural workers and homesteaders particularly 
from the British Isles. That this program is meeting 
with success and has ample promise for the future is 
testified to by Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National, who recently made a tour of in- 
spection in the West. That section he said was in a 
healthy economic conditions; the farmers were as con- 
tented as farmers could be; they had paid off most of 
the mortgages on their land, had luxuries, and were en- 
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joying the cumulative benefits of three years of good 
crops. He said that Canada was desirous of having 
what overflow there might be in population in the United 
States come to its western territury, and he pointed out 
that there were opportunities there and land was cheap. 

He also said that in Canada there was a field for 
American manufacturers and emphasized the wealth of 
water power available in the Dominion. He cited de- 
velopments that were under way, namely, that at Lake 
St. Johns, Quebec, where 1,400,000 horsepower were 
being developed. He said that American interests were 
building the largest aluminum works in the world there, 
where 3,000 persons would be employed and where there 
would be a capital investment of $100,000,000. Immi- 
gration, he said, had reached the pre-war level and was 
expected to become greater. 


New Construction and Equipment 


There has not been a great deal of new construction 
during the year. Work is proceeding on completing 
the Hudson Bay Railway which has been demanded by 
Prairie interests anxious for a short rail haul for ex- 
port grain—this in spite of the fact that many observers 
have expressed the opinion that the route will not be 
worth much, since the bay will be blocked by ice during 
the period of the heaviest Canadian grain movement. 

The Canadian roads greatly increased their purchases 
of new equipment in 1926 over the year previous. Loco- 
motive orders totaled 61 as against only 10 in the pre- 
ceding year; 236 passenger cars were ordered compared 
with 50 in 1925; and 1926 orders for freight cars 
reached a total of 1,495, as compared with 642 in the 
year preceding. 

The roads are continually carrying on branch line 
construction, several hundred miles being completed 
during 1926. In addition the Canadian National stand 
ardized the gage of 143 miles of line on Prince Edward 
Island and improved terminal facilities and provided 
new structures at a number of points. The Canadian 
Pacific built a new $5,000,000 pier at Vancouver, B. C.; 
built a new hotel at Regina, Sask., at a cost of $2,000,- 
000; added a wing to its hotel at Banff, Alta., at a 
similar cost; rebuilt burned sections of the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec City at a cost of $1,500,000; and 
undertook several important bridge renewals. 

In sum it may be said that the Canadian roads with 
a prosperous year behind them are looking forward to 
an equally good if not better year in 1927. And their 
chances of enjoying it are gC .od—provided they receive 
the proper treatment as to rates and are not pressed 
unduly by excessive wage increase demands. 
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Situation in Mexico Unfavorable 


Earnings inadequate, but rate 
readjustment appears only solution 


By 


HE Nation: 


il Railways of Mexico, according to 


ent reached in New York on October 
1925, were *returned to private owners on 
January yt lhe system has been operated by the 


1 


t was taken over by the Constitutionalist 
n December 4, 1914. Under the new agree- 
nt, the entire net receipts of the National Railways 
nt monthly by the executive president to the 
New York. In 
ts exceeded the payments due, 


rovernment 


nternational commiuttee in 


the event that the rece 


the excess was to be used to retire some of the outstand- 
ing’ pape It was estimated at that time that the railway 
debt an ed 179,268,644 pesos as capital and 197, 
053.926 pes is back interest. In February of 1926 the 


chairman of the board of directors of the railways, issued 
1 statement which, among other things, showed the esti- 
mated rec and disbursements for the year 1926. 
[his statement is shown in the accompanying table: 
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1 EAR Pesos 
Probable monthly revenue verage seaweed ,100,000.00 
Disbursements Pesos 
Salaries and wages . 6,000,000.0 
Materials 
Petroleum - owe Gin 733,200.0 
Coal 154,000.00 
Ties vee we 450,000.00 
Fuel and wood 160,000.00 
Other materials 500,000.00 
Paper 50,000.00 
2,047 ,200.00 
Total disbursements . : ° Satand . saeeas 8,.042,200.00 
Net monthly surplus........... 1,952,800.00 





Expected Earnings Fail to Materialize 
For the month of January the gross receipts amounted 
to 12,000,000 pesos or approximately 2,000,000 pesos more 
than was estimated in the above table. However, re- 
ports indicate that since March the total receipts have 
shown a monthly decline, although the income is greater 
than in 1925. In June receipts amounted to 10,500,000 
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pesos and in July to 9,900,000 pesos. The reason for 
the increased receipts over the last year is not due to 
increased traffic but rather to the fact that the volume 
of passes and free service has been reduced since the 
return of the railways to private operation. The position 
of this railway appears from reports to have become 
steadily worse and it is very probable that the Mexican 
government will order some drastic changes. 


Railway President Summarizes Situation 


In connection with this idea is the statement appearing 
in the Mexico City press on November 18, 1926, of 
B. E. Hollaway, the executive president of the National 
Railways of Mexico, regarding the present position of 
the railways. This statement follows: 


“The economic situation of the National Railways of 
Mexico, in spite of efforts which have been made to 
bring about its reorganization, is still far from per- 
mitting the company to meet its obligations. 

“In the construction of the railway system, heavy 
sums of foreign money have been invested. This money 
was invested in Mexico in expectation of an entirely 
legitimate and justified return. Now the stock of the 
National Railways, excepting a small block of preferred 
stock on which a small dividend, less than the amount 
due, was paid during a short period some years ago, has 
not succeeded in producing any return whatsoever to 
its owners, and perhaps a long time will pass before it 
will be possibl 

“Likewise the National Railways of Mexico have not 
been able to take care of the service of various contracted 
obligations, which obligations, both those referring to 
the return of the capital as well as to the payment of 1n- 
terest thereon, are subject to contractual-stipulations. The 
forced failure to comply with these obligations since 1914 
has come to increase considerably the liabilities of the 
company. 

“It will be seen clearly from the above that the pres- 
ent economic situation of the National Railways of 
Mexico does not permit this company to meet its obliga- 
tions, and therefore, being prevented from carrying out 
the necessary reforms of the administration of the 
company, the federal government will be obliged to 
assume charge of the service of the general mortgage 
bonds of the National Railways and the first mortgage 
bonds of the Vera Cruz to Pacific railway, which the 
government in the first instance guaranteed. This would 
be equivalent, in the last instance, to putting on the backs 
of the taxpayers the unjust weight of obligations of a 
private commercial company. 

“It is then absolutely indispensable to proceed to the 
reorganization of the services of the company, in order 
that it be in position to meet its own obligations and 
prevent other groups less favored than those employed 
by it, from having to support a burden which should not 
be theirs 


Rates Cannot Be Raised 


‘It should be stated that the tariffs of the National 
Railways have been raised to a point where it is im- 
possible to increase them, since, if they were increased, 
there would be a reduction in the amount of traffic, as 
the articles affected would not support a new increase. 
\s a consequence, there would be a decline in the reve- 
nues of the railways, and the economic life of the coun- 
try would be hard hit by the increased cost of 
transportation. 

“Therefore, in order to prevent that the mass of the 
Mexican people should suffer an increase of tax in order 
to maintain the National Railways, this company has 
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resolved to call on the patriousm and loyalty of its em- 
ployees, in order to proceed to a readjustment of person- 
nel and wages which will permit the company to main- 
tain itself from its own resources. 

“To the above must be added the expenses required 
by the maintenance of the way and the reparation of 
equipment destroyed by the rains which have been ex- 
ceptionally heavy this year. In order to make the Na- 
tional Railways solvent, it is necessary that they be 
operated with an operating ratio not exceeding 80 per 
cent, or, if possible, slightly less; that is, that there be 
available at least 20 per cent of the revenues to meet 
the payment of inescapable contractual obligations—all 
this without even taking into consideration a minimum 
dividend on stock. 

“Up to 1913, the National Railways were operated 
with a ratio of a little more than 60 per cent, and even 
after the revolution the ratio remained more or less 
acceptable up to 1921, when it rose to such a point that 
notwithstanding the increases in the tariffs, it was not 
possible to reduce it materially. As the operating ratio 
reached 91'% per cent in 1925, it is now absolutely neces- 
sary to bring it down not to exceed 80 per cent, to 
which end it is necessary to reduce the expenses of every 
department of the railways to a reasonable average. 


Wage Readjustment Only Recourse 


“In view of the above, the company has decided to 
call on the labor unions including the railway personnel, 
to discuss the labor contracts with the company, wiih 
the understanding that the legitimate interests of the 
workers will be respected, as the company itself is, above 
all, interested in the personal welfare of the laborers. 
The company is sure that it counts on the frank co-opera- 
tion of the employees, in order to solve the serious prob- 
lem which confronts it,—a problem of transcendent im- 
portance, not only for the company but also for the en- 
tire country, whose welfare is closely bound up with 
the fate of the principal transportation system.” 


New Construction 


During the year, work was resumed on the short line 
connecting Tampico with Mexico City. The line, when 
completed, will reduce the length of time required to 
travel between these two cities via San Luis Potosi by 
approximately one-half. As of September 2, the line 
out of Tampico was in operation as far as Kilometzr 19, 
where the main camp is situated, with the engineers’ 
camp at Kilometer 21. These camps are soon to be moved 
further along the proposed route. Enough ties for ten 
miles of trackage, or approximately 30,000, are under- 
stood to be on their way from the United States. The 
right-of-way is graded as far as Kilometer 49, and is 
being pushed to Guadalupe. The direction which the 
road will take from that point has not yet been definitely 
determined, there being two alternative routes,—one via 
Zanetepac and the other via Tuxpan. 

A concession to construct a railway from a point on 
the Monterey-Tampico line near Kocotencatl, to the 
station of Quinientos, via Valles and Nicos, states the 
Boletin Financiero of August 17, was asked of the 
Secretary of Communications and Public Works by the 
management of the National Railways of Mexico. 

The construction of a railway from a point on the 
Southern Pacific line in the region of the Rio Mayo to 
the port of Yavaros, a distance of 80 kilometers, has 
been proposed by an American company. 

A line from Ajuno on the National Railway to Tacam- 
baro, Michoacan, and later to Huetamo has also been 
mentioned. 


and 


onnecting link between Tepic, Nayarit 
Pacific will be completed 


1926, and 


adaiupe on it -Soutner4ni 


and opened t treight traffic in December, 


through passenger service will be inaugurated in Janu- 
ary, 1927. Construction commenced on the work in 
1923 between lepic and La Quemada more than 
thirty tunnels have had to be bored, more than forty 
ridges to be built, a cost of more than $12,000,000. 


Che physical difficulties encountered in this steep moun- 
ascent have required exceptional engineering 
[he expense has been correspondingly great- 


tainous 
ability. 


about $120,000 per mile Already the Wells Fargo 
xpress Company has established a through express 
service to Mexico City over this route. The parcels are 


transterred at Tepic and carried across the gap on mule 
back. At present the maximum weight ot packages ac- 


50. kilos 


epted tor this through express service is 
roughly 100 lb.) while the size is limited to a meter in 
ength 


Construction work on a branch of the El Oro Mining 
& Railway Co.’s railway is progressing rapidly. The 
line is being extended into a recently acquired timber 
tract and will be used to haul cut timber and supplies. 

[he Secretary of Communications and Public Works 
announced on October 11, that he had approved the 
plans presented by the management of the National Rail- 
ways for completing the branch line between Saltillo and 
the Hacienda of Porosi in Nuevo Leon. 


Labor Conditions 


[he labor situation in Mexico has been very dis- 
turbed all during the year. A commission of workmen 
representing the Confederation of Railway Unions held 
a conference with B. E. Holloway, executive president 
yf the National Railways, on February 4. According 
to Excelsior of February 5, the commission threatened 
to call a general strike of all railway employees if new 
labor regulations were put into effect. However, Mr. 
Holloway is said to have informed the commission that 
nothing definite had been done in the way of adopting 
such regulations, and that no changes in personnel or 

The commission was said to 
be entirely satisfied with the interview. In July the 
Confederation of Railway Unions threatened to bring 
about a general strike on the railway systems, in sup- 
the strike on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec Rail- 


wages were anticipated. 


port of 
av, | materialize. 

It has been reported that the reason for the walk-out 
Isthmus Railway was a demand for the discharge 
inspector hostile to the striking unions. Some 
hold the view that back of this demand is the rivalry of 
the Confederation of Railway Unions (an independent 
rotherhood) with other railway employees organiza- 
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tions affiliated with the Mexican Federation of Labor. 
luring November announcement was made that the 
National Railways planned to reduce personnel and 
vages in order to make the system self supporting and 
ible to pay debts without resort to government guaran- 
ree Railway officers called on the labor groups for 


its proposals were not accepted by the 
inions said, claimed that the bad financial 
ondition is due primarily to salaries of higher officers 
to unfavorable contracts for purchase of materials. 


“o-operation, but 


which it is 


und 
Market for Railway Equipment 


There continues to be at present almost no foreign 
competition on railway equipment. Practically all of 
the equipment, even on the British-owned and operated 
Mexican Railway, is purchased in the United States. 


instances, all the sales for the National Rail- 


In most 
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ways are consummated through the representative of 
one of the American Locomotive builders. This is due 
to the fact that the company has made an arrangement 
to sell to the government on credit. The Southern 
Pacific buys its equipment through its main office located 
at Tucson, Arizona. The other railways are all closely 
in touch with the leading manufacturers of equipment 
in the United States and generally buy direct. 


Reduction in Freight Rates 


One of the first acts under the new administration was 
the reduction of freight rates on the National Railways 
The new schedule unifies some twenty different sched 
ules formerly in use and, among other provisions con- 
tains the following of importance to commerce: 

(a) A reduction of 50 per cent in the regular rates 
established by the new schedule, applicable to shipments 
of national products to be exported through Ciudad 
Juarez, Piedras Negras, Nuevo Laredo, Matamoros, 
Tampico, Manzanillo, Suchiate, Puerto Mexico, Salina 
Cruz, or Vera Cruz, providing such products are shipped 
at least 400 kilometers on lines of the National Railways 

(b) A 20 per cent reduction in the regular rates 
is allowed for shipments of articles for national con- 
sumption, made on any of the National Railways’ trunk 
lines connecting Mexico City with Ciudad Juarez. 
Piedras Negras, Nuevo Laredo, Matamoros, Suchiate. 
Salina Cruz or Puerto Mexico, providing such ship- 
ments are for more than 600 kilometers; the same re 
duction is allowed for shipments to Vera Cruz on either 
of the Interocean Railways lines, via Oriental or Puebla, 
providing they are for more than 200 kilometers. 

On June 30 the 30 and 20 per cent surcharges that 
were put into effect on railway freight handled by the 
National lines during the De la Huerta revolution weré 
abolished. The 15 per cent surcharge still remains. 

Recently it was stated that arrangements had been 
completed with various American railways for the 
establishment of direct freight services between points 
in the United States and Mexico City, thus eliminating 
trans-shipments and customs inspection at border points. 
Although the plans were said to have been completed, 
it appears from this report that such service is not to 
be initiated until about the first of the year. 


Telephone Train Dispatching 


[he National Railways have decided to substitute tel 
phones for telegraphic service for the dispatching of 
trains. The first 236 kilometers of the line, from 
Cardenes to Dona Cecelia, are now provided with this 
system, and it is said to be the intention of the company 
to continue the work of installation as rapidly as possible 














An Erie Pacific in Suburban Service, Jersey City, N. J. 








The “Union Pacific’ Type, 


Built for the First Time in 1926-——A Three-Cylinder Loc 


I motive Built by the American Locomotive Company 


An Era ot Intensive Locomotive 
Development 


Interest in roller bearings for passenger cars increasing— 
Program of freight car standardization continues 


By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 


MARKED willingness to give consideration to a 
wide departure from conventional ideas of loco- 
motive design has been shown by practical 
railroad men and locomotive designers for several years. 
This attitude—new since the World War—seems not 
to have diminished during 1926; witness, the three- 
cylinder 4-12-2 type locomotive built by the American 
Locomotive Company for the Union Pacific, the Bald- 
win three-cylinder compound high-pressure locomotive 
No. 60,000 which was exhibited at Atlantic City during 
the A. R. A. conventions last June and the Northern 
Pacific 4-8-4 type, the first of which has just been com- 
pleted by the American Locomotive Company. 
In the Union Pacific locomotive a step outside the 
beaten path has been taken in utilizing a six-coupled 


required by the Mallet type, over a territory of 0.8 per 
cent ruling grades. This is the result of increased horse- 
power capacity and over-all thermal efficiency. 


Baldwin High Pressure Test Data 
The Baldwin locomotive No. 60,000, a 4-10-2 type, is 


of unusual interest because of its working pressure of 
350 Ib. and its use of the double expansion principle in 
a three-cylinder arrangement. The firebox of this loco- 
motive is of the modified Brotan water tube type, with 
82 sq. ft. of grate area and a portion of the firebox set 
off by a fire wall to form a combustion chamber. 

No data from road experience with this locomotive are 
yet available. It has been tested on the Pennsylvania 
test plant at Altoona, Pa., however, and some interesting 














This Locomotive Is Decorated with the Emblem of the Train It Hauls—The Tank, the Cab, the Sandbox, Dome and Turret 
Casings, the Feedwater Heater Drum, the Headlight Case, the Cylinder Jackets and the Wheels Are Painted Green—The 
Striping Is in Gold Leaf and the Unpainted Metal Parts Are Polished—The Boiler Jacket Is Black 


driving wheel base. In doing this, advantage has been 
taken of the distribution of driving stresses among three 
cylinders and main rods and among three main crank 
pins on two axles, thereby securing a unit of unusually 
large capacity for a non-articulated locomotive. This 
locomotive, which has practically the same tractive force 
as the Mallet locomotives in service on the Union Pacific, 
is said to have produced 80 per cent more ton-miles per 
train-hour than the Mallet locomotives, burning slightly 
less than half the fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles that is 


49 


preliminary data from these tests were presented by 
Lawford H. Fry at the session of the Railroad Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers during 
the annual meeting of the society in December. The 
boiler developed the large equivalent evaporation. of 
85,000 Ib. per hour, with a dry coal consumption of 11,- 
900 Ib. per hour, at a boiler efficiency of about 52 per 
cent. In two tests the engine indicated 4,500 hp., at 
which the capacity of the test plant had been reached; 
the water rate is unusually uniform for all horsepowers 
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between 1,500 and 4,500 and seems to be little affected 
by variations in speed or cut-off \t speeds from 15 to 
3/7.) m.p.h. and cut-offs from 50 to 80 per cent in the 


high-pressure cylinder, the steam per indicated horse- 
power-hour varied from 14.2 lb. to 15.4 lb. With the 
tull gear cut-off of 90 per cent in the high-pressure 
cylinder, the water rate was 16.5 lb. at 15 miles an hour 
ind 16.6 Ib. at 22.5 miles an hour. A low and remark- 
ibly narrow range of coal consumption per indicated 
horsepower-hour is evident from the 1.9 lb. used at low 
wer outputs up to the 2.7 lb. at 4,500 hp 
rhe boiler efficier t this locomotive, with its range 
m 52 per cent at a boiler output of 85,000 Ib. equiva 
ent evaporation per hour to 70 per cent at outputs of 
ipproximately 30,000 Ib. per hour. is not unusual. The 
low steam and « consumption per indicated horse 
wer-h theretore, is evidence of the value of the 
crease ( re, which makes possible the con 
vers nt Wot t a larger proportion of the total 
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for the answer to which much more evidence is needed 
than is yet available. Several facts, however, indicate 
that the most pressing physical limitations to the use of 
high .pressures are rapidly disappearing, and a pressure 
of 400 Ib. has already been adopted in one case. A sec- 
ond locomotive generally similar to the “Horatio Allen,” 
carrying 400 Ib. pressure, will probably be completed for 
the Delaware & Hudson soon after the first of the year. 

There are several limitations to the pressure which 
can be carried in the conventional type of locomotive 
boiler. The first of these is the flat sheet stayed type of 
firebox. With the carbon steel used in firebox construc- 
tion, pressures above 250 lb. are generally considered 
impracticable. This limitation has been removed by the 
water tube firebox, of which there are three types in this 
country— the McClellon on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the “Horatio Allen” on the Delaware & 
Hudson, and that of the Baldwin locomotive. The 
next limitation is the shell of the barrel type fire- 














Wabash Automobile Car Built by American Car & Foundry Company—This Car Has 11-ft. Side Door Openings 


amount of heat 


ich pound of steam than is possible 
with a working pressure of 200 Ib. 


rhe credit for pioneering the use of high-pressure 
steam in America must be given to John Muhlfeld whose 
ideas for the utilization of a high working pressure were 
embodied in the “Horatio Allen” of the Delaware & 
Hudson, which went into service about two years ago. 
Like the Baldwin locomotive, the “Horatio Allen” em- 
hodied the use of a water tube type of firebox, a boiler 
pressure of 33 ind compound cylinders. Mr. Muhl- 
feld, howeve ed the cross-compound principle, where- 
is the Baldwi tive embodies a three-cylinder ar- 
rangement in which all three cylinders have the same 
bore and re he most apparent advantages of the 
itter arrangement are the reduction in cylinder clear- 
nce dimensiot better balancing of the back pres 
sure loads on pistons, rods and driving boxes It in- 
volves additiotr hanism, however 


Future of High Steam Pressures 


How extensive.tl timate use of boiler pressures of 


2Sr) I] r more is likely to be in America is a question 


tube boiler, the weight of which increases rapidly 
with increases in pressure. Furthermore, as_ the 
thickness of the sheets increases much beyond that 
required in a large boiler to carry 250 lb. working 
pressure, a point is reached beyond which the fabri- 
cation of the boiler shell becomes more a job for 
the machine shop than for the boiler shop, and the cost 
is largely increased. In the case of the “Horatio Allen,” 
this limitation has been removed, or at least extended, 
by reducing the diameter of the barrel of the boiler to a 
mere container of fire tubes, the steam space being con- 
tained in the upper drums of the water tube firebox, 
although additional weight and cost are involved in the 
construction of the firebox. 

That there are possibilities for the extension of these 
limitations by the use of special steels is also becoming 
apparent. The Canadian Pacific has received a number 
of locomotives of the Pacific and Mikado types during 
the latter part of 1926, employing a nickel alloy steel 
for the firebox and shell plates and staybolts. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the increased tensile strength of 
this material to increase the boiler presstire ‘from 200 
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lb. to 250 Ib., with no increase in the thickness of the 
plates or diameter of the staybolts and, therefore, with 
no increase in weight. 

Reference was made in these columns last year to a 
German locomotive with two working pressure stages, 
the first of about 850 Ib. and the second of 200 Ib., with 
an additional closed stage for the transfer of heat from 
the firebox to the 850-lb. working stage, which operates 
at a pressure of 1,200 Ib. In this case the use of the 
fre-tube shell for the generation of the 200 Ib. steam 
removes it as a factor in the high-pressure problem, 
which is confined to the water-tube firebox. 

It is evident, therefore, that several methods of attack 
ing the practical application of high boiler pressures 
have already been developed, without having yet tried 
out the possibilities of a complete locomotive boiler of 
the water-tube type. There would seem to be littl 
doubt of the ultimate commercial practicability of much 
higher pressures than are now established practice 


Diesel Locomotives 


So far as developments in design are concerned, the 
Status of the application of the Diesel engine to the loco 
motive is little changed from that of a vear ago. The 
interest in this type of prime mover in the United States 
is largely inspired by the desire for a smokeless, self 
contained motive power unit. It has not yet received a 
great deal of consideration as a substitute for the steam 
locomotive, except under special conditions, largely in 


yard service. The New York Central is practically the 
only steam railroad which has so far definitely under 
taken the use of Diesel locomotives in road service In 


this case the demand for smokeless operation and the 
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able experimental work has been done with transmissions 
of other forms than electric in an effort to miss no 
opportunity for the highest possible over-all thermal 
efficiency. 

Several forms of hydraulic transmissions have been 
developed and tried out. So far, however, none of them 
can be said to have passed the development stage and 
there is considerable doubt as to whether they will do so. 

The possibility of working out a practicable mechani- 
cal transmission for high horsepowers is receiving atten- 
tion. Such a transmission, involving the use of electro- 
magnetic clutches, has been incorporated in a 4-10-2 
type Diesel locomotive built early in 1926 by the Hohen- 
zollern Locomotive Works, Duesseldorf, Germany, the 
clutches being designed by the Magnet-Werk, Eisenach, 
Germany. This transmission is required to handle 1,200 
brake horsepower. The locomotive, which has been in 
trial operation for some time, has demonstrated the high 
over-all efficiency of the mechanical transmission at road 
yperating speeds, but the transmission, while promising, 
must still be considered in the development stage. 

\ctive interest in locomotive development in Europe 
is at present swinging from the Diesel locomotive to the 
use of steam inthe form of high-pressure reciprocating 
locomotives or turbine locomotives. It is reported that 
a 2,500 hp. locomotive is being developed in Germany to 
carry a boiler pressure of 1,500 Ib., the steam to be ex- 
panded in one high-pressure and two low-pressure 
cylinders, and reheated between the two stages. Several 
types of turbine locomotives have been built during the 
past few years, some of them only within the past year. 
These locomotives operate condensing and are of con- 
siderably less capacity than would be required for general 

















Great Northern Ojil-Electric Locomotive, Built by the Ingersoll-Rand, General Electric and American Locomotive 


Companies 
Weight 16.000 Ib Capacity two engines) ¢ [ 
Tractive ‘ Speed 
Starting ; ; 60,000 It One-hour rating 3 m.p.h. 
One-hour rating 25,000 It Maximum ...... 0 m.p.h 


undesirability of complete electrification on this subur- 
ban branch line have been the controlling factors in the 
selection of the Diesel locomotive. The development of 
the Diesel engine in light, high-speed units large enough 
to compete with the steam locomotive for general road 
service in America has not yet been effected. 
The Trend of European Developments 

In the European developments with respect to Diesel 
locomotives, the emphasis has been more on the possi- 
bilities for the utmost in fuel economy than on the de- 
sire for smokeless operation. For this reason consider- 


service in America. The problem of designing a con- 
denser of sufficient capacity to handle the quantity of 
heat which must be transferred in locomotives developing 
3,000 to 4,000 hp. has not yet been solved. 


The Immediate Future 


We have now contemplated the background of the 
picture of improved motive power possibilities, in which 
the perspective is too distant to permit more than sketchy, 
suggestive outlines. It is not well to turn away from the 
picture without considering the objects in the fore- 











ground, which, in reality, have most to do with its 


character and significance 


What ar 


power designs which hold the 


the motive 





Northern Pacific Observation-Club Car, Typical of the Trend 
Toward Individuality and Harmony in the Treatment 
of Interior Decorations 


greatest potentialities for increases in locomotive capac- 


itv and increases in operating economy in the immediate 
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use in the boiler where it will increase locomotive capac- 
ity. 

These are all outstanding factors which are no longer 
awaiting development; they are the means at hand, not 
yet so extensively used but that they can be further ap- 
plied with the assurance of immediate improvements in 
train loads, train speeds and fuel economy. 


Passenger Car Developments 


Interest in the roller bearing for use on passenger car 
journals has greatly increased during the past year. The 
Pennsylvania has had a number of passenger cars 
equipped with such bearings for several years and the 
number of cars so equipped has been materially increased 
during 1926. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will 
have 127 cars, including 64 Pullmans equipped with 
such bearings within the next few months. 

Experimental installations of several types of bearings 
have now been in service long enough to demonstrate 
clearly that such bearings can be made mechanically re- 
liable and to indicate that their use will probably effect 
a material saving in maintenance and servicing costs as 
well as a material reduction in starting resistance and a 
somewhat smaller reduction in running resistance within 
the range of passenger train speeds. With the constant 
demand for increasingly heavy passenger trains, a re- 
duction in the starting resistance has an important bear- 
ing on the capacity of the locomotive, which is to a 
large extent limited to the number of cars it can start and 
accelerate rapidly enough to maintain required schedules. 

The possibilities for the use Of structural metals 
considerably lighter than steel in building passenger cars 
have begun to receive consideration in America. The 
advantages of such materials, if they can be produced 




















The Baldwin Three-Cylinder Compound with Water Tube Firebox, Carrying 350 Ib. Working Pressure 


tuture [hese are the improvements in the locomotive 
not new this year, but which have passed 
through their periods of development and the effects of 


1 


which are 


which have been evaluated in actual service operation. 
One is the large grate area and limited cut-off com- 
bination wl ms the essential features of the design 
Lima Al locomotive. This 


commonly known as the 

mmbination, with other important details, among them 
the articulated main rod 
an effective means of developing 
in intensive uutput at high efficiency from a loco 
motive with a given driving wheelbase. 

Another is the three-cylinder development which has 
increased tl limitations of a single driving 
wheelbase and has intensified the power output which 
1 given wheelbase. The field for 
exhaust steam injector and the 


the four-wheel trailer and 
lrive, has proved t 
powell 


capacity 
can be obtained from 


, , ' 
the feedwater heater, th 


Thermic syphor has not yet been exhausted, neither has 
that of the booster and auxiliary locomotive. Cast steel 
linders have onlv begun to make their influence felt as 


reducing weight and making it available for 





commercially with satisfactory physical properties, will 
be tremendous. Comparing the weights per passenger 
carrying capacity of American equipment with that of 
most countries in Europe, it will be found that the weight 
of American equipment exceeds that of European 
equipment to a marked degree—as much as 100 per cent 
in some A material reduction in these weights, 
even though at a considerably increased cost, will be 
justified in the reduction in the cost of conducting a 
branch of railway service which must be maintained to 
a high degree of efficiency, although it produces a very 
meagre margin of revenue above its out-of-pocket cost 

Most of the recent interest in passenger equipment has 
had to do more with its interior and exterior finish than 
with structural design. Beauty and harmony of color 
and decorations have become a definite objective in the 
interior finish of passenger cars on many railroads dur- 
ing the past two years, and a realization that the value of 
beauty is enhanced, if it appears in varied forms, is 
spreading rapidly. 

The tendency toward the attainment of attractiveness, 





cases. 
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however, has not stopped with the interior of passenger 
equipment. Several railroads are using color in the 
exterior finish of their locomotives. No doubt most rail- 
roads will continue to adhere to black as the most prac- 
ticable color for use on locomotives, but it must be 
conceded that the use of other colors in pleasing com- 
binations has a certain value in attracting favorable 
attention to the railroad by the public which it serves— 
at least while the paint is new. Perhaps the same favor- 
able attention might be attracted in some cases by the 
mere expedient of cleaning and polishing the conven- 
tional black. 
The Use of Lacquers 

While the lacquer finishes have not yet extensively 
superseded the use of oil paints and varnishes for the 
exterior finish of passenger cars and locomotives, the 
rapidity with which they can be applied and their dura- 
bility has. attracted widespread attention of master 
painters and other railroad officers. These lacquers dry 
by the simple process of evaporation of highly volatile 
solvents, while paints and varnishes dry by a process of 
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the development of a high degree of uniformity, narrow- 
ing the scope for variations within the smallest possible 
limits, 

The conditions in the two spheres of activity are mate- 
rially different. The problems of providing equipment 
suitable for universal use and of maintenance in inter- 
change assume a far greater relative importance for 
freight cars than for locomotives, which do not have to 
meet universal requirements. 

Even in the case of the freight car, however, prob- 
ably no one would maintain that requirements are not 
changing. For instance, the automobile industry is ask- 
ing for 12-ft. side door openings in automobile cars. 
Likewise, probably no one would maintain that further 
improvements in freight cars are not needed. The un- 
satisfactory situation with respect to springs under 70- 
ton cars is sufficient evidence that improvements in car 
trucks should be encouraged. 

The most important problem of standardization is to 
prevent formal standards from discouraging the activity 
of the inventor and the designer; in other words, to 
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“Northern Pacific” (4-8-4) Type Passenger Locomotive Just Completed by American Locomotive Company, with Firebox 
162 in. by 102 in. to Burn Lignite—Tractive Force, Including Booster, 70,000 Ib. 


yxidization, which is relatively slow and which continues 
slowly until the protective film disintegrates. The 
lacquers, once dry, are chemically inert and present a 
hard and tough surface which is destroyed only by 
ibrasion or errosion. 

The possibility of reducing the time required for fin- 
ishing the exterior of a passenger car by approximately 
half with lacquer suggests an increase in the service time 
\f equipment and an increase in the capacity of a given 
investment in shop facilities. Many railroads are en- 
gaged in working out the special problems involved in 
handling these materials at the present time. Their ex- 
tended use in the future is highly probable. 


Freight Cars 


[he situation in the field of locomotive design and 
that in the field of freight car design present a striking 
contrast. Attention has been called to the marked tend- 
ency to depart from customary designs and proportions 
in designing motive power, which has assumed a variety 
of forms. In the case of freight cars, the railroads have 
exerted intensive efforts during the past few years in 


prevent stagnation in a field where activity and progress 
are already needed and will be needed more in the 
future. 

No new standard car designs have been adopted dur- 
ing the past year. The Committee on Car Construction 
at the Atlantic City convention of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion in June, however, asked for authority to proceed 
with proposed standard automobile car designs and a 
standard self-clearing hopper car. As a result of the 
recent letter ballot, the committee is authorized to pro- 
ceed with the design of 40 and 50-ton automobile cars 
for unrestricted interchange, with an inside height of 
9 ft. 3 in. and an inside width of 8 ft. 734 in. The ques- 
tion of preparing a standard design for restricted inter- 
change, with an inside width of 9 ft. 2 in. and an inside 
height of 10 ft., and whether the door width shall be 10 
ft. or 12 ft. on both the unrestricted or restricted clear- 
ance cars was not conclusively settled either way by the 
letter ballot. The result of the letter ballot on the height 
of the hopper cars was also inconclusive and a further 
letter ballot will be required before the committee can 
proceed with the preparation of this design. 





























Electric Traction Activities in 1926 


Electrification of 276 miles of track completed—W ork in 
progress on 328 miles 


By Alfred G. Oehler 


Electrical Department Editor, Railway Age 


RACTI Y all eiectric traction activities dur- 
ing 192¢ : limited to the making of ex- 
te! exist electrified sections and to the 
purchase ot Ww ca ind locomotives. No entirely new 
roject Ww ‘ inced but in no preceding year has 
there been greater or more diversified activity 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
[he Pennsylvania in 1926 started electrifying its line 
between Philadelph‘a, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., and 
between Philadelphia and West Chester, Pa., via Media 
This will include 150 miles of track and is an integral 
feature of the development of the new passenger station 
project on the west bank of the Schuylkill river and the 
subway extensiot nd subway station for suburban 
raffic at Fifteenth street and Parkway, Philadelphia. 


equipment for 156 single-phase, 
multipl ve been ordered, 121 equipments 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


Motors and contr 


unit Cat Ne 


panv. 30 from the Gene ral Electric Company and 5 from 
the American Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation 

The Pennsylvania in 1924 built at its Altoona, Pa., 
shops three electric locomotives with a 2-8-2 wheel ar- 


rangement weighing 388,000 Ib. These, known as the 
L-5 type, can be used either freight or passenger serv- 
ice by changing the driving gears and will operate from 
an 11,000-volt, a.c., overhead trolley or a 600-volt d.c. 
third rail. depending on the control equipment installed. 
locomo- 


~ 


1926 twenty-one more of this type of 
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were ordered, 17 to be built in the railroad com- 
pany’s shop and four by the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany. The electrical equipment for seven of these loco- 
motives will be supplied by the American Brown-Boveri 
Electric Corporation, four by the General Electric Com- 
pany and ten by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


tive 


turing Company. Two Pennsylvania-Westinghouse, 
150-ton electric switching locomotives with 0-6-+-6-0 
wheel arrangement were also ordered in 1926. These 


are similar to six locomotives delivered in 1926, and are 
also adaptable to a.c. and d.c. service. 

\n aluminum alloy pantograph was developed which 
was installed on the type FF-1 Pennsylvania locomo- 
tive. This is similar to those used on the Virginian. 
Che usual steel tubing and malleable iron castings weigh 
1,160 pounds; the design in aluminum alloy weighs 760 
pounds. 


Great Northern 


The original Great Northern electrification was in- 
stalled in 1909 through a tunnel in the Cascade moun- 
tains in Washington for the purpose of eliminating gas 
and smoke. The tunnel, constructed on a 1.7 per cent 
grade, is 234 miles long. Three-phase, 6600-volt loco- 
motives were used. 

Late in 1924 announcement was made that the line 
from Wenatchee, Wash., to Skykomish, Wash., a dis- 
tance of about 80 miles, would be electrified, and the 
three-phase trolleys would be replaced by a single-phase 
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One of the Great Northern Motor-Generator Type Locomotives 


trolley. Up to the present time work has been confined 
to the 24-mile section from Skykomish eastward through 
the tunnel 

\ decision was also reached to build a new tunnel 
74 miles long. Work on this was started the early part 
of 1926 and when the tunnel is complete it will shorten 
the line 7.67 miles, eliminate snow sheds, curves and the 
old tunnel and will effect a reduction in grade 

[wo locomotives were ordered in 1926 from the 
General Electric Company and two in 1925 from the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. All 
of these are motor generator locomotives receiving power 
at 11,000-volts a.c. and using d.c. motors, and all are 
designed for regenerative braking. The Westinghouse 
locomotives, which have been delivered, weigh 715,000 
lb. and consist of two units each having a 2-8-2 wheel 
arrangement [he General Electric locomotives will 
weigh about 510,000 Ib. and will have a 2-6+-6-2 wheel 
arrangement. 

New York Central 

During 1926 a new electrified section of the New York 
Central was opened on the Putnam division between 
Sedgwick Ave. station, New York City, and Yonkers, 
N. Y., a distance of seven miles, using multiple-unit 
cars which are duplicates of those operated on the ter- 
minal division 

lo supplement the motive power for passenger work, 
ten 130-ton vearless locomotives, similar to those which 
have been in service since 1916, were placed in operation 
the latter part of 1926. Freight and switching locomo- 
tives which have been under construction since the fall of 
1925, in preparation for the electrification of the West 
Side tracks in New York City, were also placed in serv- 
ice during 1926. These include two freight locomotives 
weighing 170 tons each and seven switching units each 
weighing 100 tons. 

The increased power demands for traction work in the 
electric zone have required additional substation equip- 
This new power has been ob- 
the installation of new automatic substations 


ment at several points. 
tained 


bv 


midway between the older stations and by additional 
units in the existing manually controlled substations. 
Three automatic substations are now in operation and 
three more will be completed some time in 1927. Two 
existing manually operated substations are each being 
equipped with.a 4000-kw. rotary converter and two 
others with a 2500-kw. converter. The power supply 
will be augmented by the installation of a 20,000-kw. 
turbine-generator set at the Glenwood power station. 
lLocomotives and electric power apparatus were supplied 
by the General Electric Company. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Increasing business on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, particularly in the electric zone, has required 
new equipment, part of which was under construction a 
vear ago. During 1926 five 180-ton passenger locomo- 
tives with commutating type motors and three 86-ton 
switchers with commutating type motors were ordered. 
These will have Westinghouse equipment. The passen- 
ger locomotives are similar to 12 others in service and 
have a 2-6-2+2-6-2 wheel arrangement. The switchers 
have two, four-wheel articulated trucks and are similar 
to three others now under construction and 16 of the 
same general type which have been in service since 
1912. 

Five motor-generator type freight locomotives weigh- 
ing 140 tons each, built by the General Eletcric Com- 
pany, were placed in service during 1926 and two switch- 
ing locomotives weighing 100 tons each have just been 
delivered. 

Twelve multiple unit motor cars and 15 multiple unit 
trailers have been ordered. 

To supply requirements for additional power the New 
Haven has arranged for the construction of a new sub- 
station at Devon, Conn., which will contain two 5000-kw. 
variable-ratio frequency changer sets ; power will be pur- 
chased from the Connecticut Company to supply the 
New Haven end of the electrified zone. These sets are 
known as the Sherbius control type and are particularly 
adaptable to this service, supplying a flexible link be- 
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A 106-Ton, 


feen systems < different frequencies rather that e 
tween systen { different frequencies rather than th 


rigid link which is unavoidable with frequency changer 
sets of the usual type 
Illinois Central 
The electrification of the Illinois Central suburban 
| 17 } | 
passenger lines in Chicago, Ill., was completed in July, 
1926 his is the latest of the big electrification in- 
stallations to int rvice Che electrified section in- 
] ] 7 » ] ; 1 Le ‘ — 2 
cludes 106.2 mules suburban main tracks and 106.3 
miles racks. At present about 87,000 
are handled every week day on 418 trains. 


passengers 


Chere are 260 multiple-unit cars for this service consist 
ing of 130 two-car units made up of a motor car and 


trailer semi-permanently 


at 1500 volts d. 
\ part of the power is supplied through mercury arc 
rectifiers. This is the first installation of the kind in this 
Many sper ial protective features are included 
f tl rec cle \r circuits 


uupled together for operation 
an overhead contact system 


trom 


country 


in the desig wet 


Motor-Generator Type Switching Locomotive Built for the New York, 








New Haven & Hartford 


Virginian Railway 

Electric operation on the Virginian was inaugurated 
in September, 1925, between Mullens and Clarks Gap, 
W. Va., a distance of about 14 miles on a 2.07 per cent 
grade. The electrification was completed in September, 
1926, and trains are now hauled electrically from Mul- 
lens to Roanoke, Va., a distance of 133 miles. From 
Mullens 6000-ton trains are taken up the 2.07 per cent 
grade to Clarks Gap at 14 miles an hour by one locomo- 
tive at the head and one at the rear of the train. This 
requires an output of 12,000 hp. from the two locomo- 
tives while running at normal speed and a greater output 
at starting. After passing the summit the pusher is cut 
off. The train is filled out to 9000 tons and taken to 
Roanoke, 119 miles, with one locomotive over grades 
which reach 0.6 per cent ascending and 1.5 per cent 
descending. This involves starting a 9000-ton train on 
a 0.6 per cent grade and holding it on a 1.5 per cent 
grade at 15 m.p.h. by regenerative braking. Ten 3-unit 
road locomotives and 6 single-unit switchers are used 
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A “Frameless-Truck” Type Locomotive 
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Used in the Wallabout, Brooklyn, N. Y., Terminal of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western 
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Various factors have combined to produce exception- 
ally heavy traffic on the Virginian since electric operation 
was completed to Roanoke. The electrification was laid 
out to handle 11,000,000 gross tons per year eastbound. 
In recent months the Virginian has been delivering 
practically one-third of all the coal dumped at Hampton 
Roads, and it is a common occurrence to handle a daily 
tonnage 50 per cent in excess of the estimated average 
requirements. The electrification was planned to handle 
a maximum day of 60 per cent above the average. As 
a matter of fatt, on the maximum day so far encoun- 
tered, the tonnage handled was 150 per cent greater than 
the average. 

One day in October of this year 1,150 cars were taken 
up Clarks Gap hill, or 60 per cent more than the maxi- 
mum with steam. This included two steam trains be- 
cause all of the electric locomotives were in service. The 
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finished before the middle of 1927. A total of about 100 
miles of track are included. The single-phase, high- 
voltage, a.c. locomotives which will be used have already 
been delivered. 

In October, 1926, the electrification of the West 
Hempstead passenger branch was completed. This in- 
cludes 7 miles of line and 14 miles of track. Sixty 
multiple unit motor cars and 30 multiple unit trailer 
cars were ordered to meet increasing passenger traffic 
requirements. 

Eight electric locomotives were ordered and delivered 
Seven of these are 150-ton a.c. locomotives having an 
0-6-0-++-0-6-0 wheel arrangement, for the Bay Ridge 
freight division. These were built in the shops of the 
Pennsylvania and are Westinghouse equipped. The 
eighth locomotive is a combination third rail and storage 
battery type. It is a Baldwin-Westinghouse product, 
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A 100-Ton, 600-Volt, Direct Current Switching Locomotive Built for the New York Central 


figures, however, give some indication of the increased 
track capacity resulting from electrification. 

Some months ago an accident to a steam train blocked 
the Clark’s Gap hill for a day. Meanwhile the Elmore 
yard became completely filled with eastbound loads. As 
soon as the line was re-opened the electric locomotives 
were given the task of clearing up the congestion. In 
19 hours six electric locomotives handled 898 cars up the 
15-mile, 2 per cent grade and emptied the yard. The 
best record with steam operation was 650 cars handled 
by 24 locomotives in 24 hours. In other words, the elec- 
tric locomotive handled 7 times as many cars per engine- 
hour as had previously been handled by steam under 
similar emergency conditions. 

The results so far on the Virginian indicate that its 
electrification is a success financially, no less than from 
an engineering standpoint. On the occasion of begin- 
ning complete electric operation, C. H. Hix, president 
of the railroad made the following statement: “Our 
experience with the electric operation between Elmore 
and Princeton has proved the wisdom of the expendi- 
ture, the first eight months’ operation on a gross ton-mile 
basis showing 46 per cent decrease in cost in favor of 
electric operation over steam.” 


Long Island Railroad 


Electrification of the Bay Ridge freight division of the 
Long Island is nearing completion and probably will be 


having an 0-4-0 wheel arrangement and weighing 25 
tons. The battery is charged when connected to the 
third rail and cut out automatically when the charge is 
complete. The motors are connected to the line or the 
battery automatically so that the locomotive may be op- 
erated beyond the limits of the third rail. 


Chicago & North Western 


The Chicago & North Western has made a venture 
into the electric traction field by experimenting with a 
storage battery locomotive having an auxiliary gas-elec- 
tric generating set. The locomotive complete weighs 
237,000 Ib. and is capable of exerting a tractive force of 
66,000. Ib. It is provided with a storage battery of suffi- 
cient size to handle a normal switching service during 
the day. At night it is expected that the battery will 
be recharged from power company supply, but if the 
amount of work done is too great to permit this, the 
battery charge can be maintained by the gas-engine- 
driven generator on the locomotive. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

There have been some interesting developments in 
catenary construction in connection with the electrifica- 
tion of the Wallabout terminal of the Lackawanna in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The yard is an example of direct sus- 
pension for catenary and is an innovation in that it is 
arranged with springs for flexibility under ice or cold 
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weather conditions. This flexibility was necessary to \bout 190 rail cars and 16 oil and gas engine driven 
permit low tensions in the construction. These in turn locomotives were ordered during 1926 from Amer- 
were required because of the poor holding power of the ican builders. The electric drive is particularly adapt- 
soil, the poles being installed without backguys. Coil able to the locomotive requirements; the engines have 
springs connected with the contact wires and cross cate- relatively small power compared to the total weight of 
nary supports elongate under winter loads allowing the the locomotive, but this disadvantage is rectified to a con- 
whole system to sag, and return again when the loads _ siderable extent because the electric drive permits full 
re removed. The current collectors used are single shoe engine power to be delivered to the driving wheels at 
pantographs he supporting poles are hollowspun practically any locomotive speed. In spite of this ad- 
concrete vantage it was felt that the first locomotives had too little 


power for heavy switching operations; heavy cuts of 


ther Equipme: : shea , 
Other Equipment Orders cars could not be moved fast enough. Now 600-hp. oil- 











The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered two 0-4+4-0, electric locomotives with two engines are in service, and 
120-ton, 608 It. direct current, freight locomotives. are performing in a very satisfactory manner. Larger 
The Grand Tru has ordered two 66-ton, 3,300-volt, locomotives are now under construction. 
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A Four-Car, Two-Unit Train on the Electrified Suburban Section of the Illinois Central, Showing Catenary and Signal 
Installation 
alternating-current locomotives. The New York, West- The recently built rail cars are heavy compared 
hester & Boston ordered twenty 66-ton, 72-foot, 11,000- with the average of those built a few years ago and 
volt alternating current, multiple unit cars. All of these here again the electric drive has found favor in 
locomotives and cars are practically duplicates of others meeting the operating requirements. Eighty-five 


that have been in service on these roads for a long time. per cent of the cars ordered in 1926 have electric 
drive. The drive protects the engine from road shock 
and permits the use of more than one engine when de- 

Development of articulated cars has been limited to sired. It is interesting to note also that more than 1,000 
use on subway and on light urban and suburban = gasoline-electric buses have been placed in service during 
equipment. The Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- the past few years by street railway and bus transporta- 
tion after trying out three-car articulated units designed tion companies. The drive finds favor in this applica- 
for heavy subway and elevated service has installed 67 tion because it provides desirable operating characteristics 
of these units, equipped with General Electric motors and because relatively high over-all fuel efficiency is 
and control. Each of the units is 137 feet long and con- obtained when stops are frequent. This high efficiency 
sists of three car bodies mounted on four trucks. Each is due to the fact that although the electric transmission 
three-section unit will seat 160 passengers and a four- has greater losses than the gear drive, the engine is per- 
unit train will handle 2,000 passengers in one load. mitted at all times to operate at an efficient. speed. 


Articulated Cars 
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Railways Adopting Motor Transport 


Substantial increase in use of buses and trucks 
during past year 


By John C. Emery 


Motor Transport Editor, Railway Age 


ROGRESS in the adoption of motor transport by 
the steam railways, while less in general than 
some had expected and predicted, was substantial 

in 1926. The expansion of the railways into the new 
field of highway transportation has been steady rather 
than spectacular. Their attitude has been one of willing- 
ness to be convinced of the benefits of bus operation 
and scarcely a month has passed during the last year 
in which some road did not announce its intention of 
establishing one or more bus lines. As a result, the 
number of railways operating buses at the present time 
is alffost double that of a year ago, and the number of 
buses owned by the steam railways has more than 


doubled. 
There has also been a greater use of motor trucks for 


the handling of l.c.l. freight in terminals and over short 
The development in this respect has been 
less striking, however, largely for the reason that a 
greater proportion of the railways were operating 
trucks for freight haulage a year ago than were operat- 
The already large list of railroads using 


line hauls. 


ing buses 
motor trucks has been increased during the year just 


closed. however 
New Users of Buses 


In 1926, a number of railways began their initial 
operation of motor buses in various kinds of service. 
\mong these were the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsyl- 
vania. the Norfolk Southern, the Chicago & Alton, the 
Nashville. Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
the Minnesota Western, the Rutland, and the Chatta- 


hoochee Valley. 
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The bus operation of the Baltimore & Ohio has 
aroused wide interest on account of its novel nature. 
Withdrawing from the Pennsylvania station which it 
had used as a New York terminal, the B. & O. last 
August began the operation of its trains only as far as 
Jersey City, N. J., extending its service to Manhattan 
Island and Brooklyn by means of train connection motor 
buses. These buses have their principal terminal in 
New York at Pershing Square arid run to Jersey City 
over two routes, stopping enroute at substations located 
in several of the principal hotels. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has just extended its bus service to Brooklyn, the busses 
running from the business district of Brooklyn via the 
Manhattan bridge and the Liberty street ferry to Jersey 
City. 

The bus line of the Pennsylvania parallels one of its 
branch lines in Pennsylvania; that of the Norfolk 
Southern extends from Norfolk, Va., to Virginia Beach ; 
that of the Chicago & Alton, from Jacksonville, IIl., to 
St. Louis, Mo.; that of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis parallels the Tracy City branch in Tennessee ; 
those of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, between 
Denver, Colo., and Pueblo, and in the vicinity of Grand 
Junction, Colo.; that of the Minnesota Western parallels 
a portion of its line in northern Minnesota; and that 
of the Chattahoochee Valley parallels its line in Georgia. 
In addition, the Pennsylvania has just received authority 
to establish another bus route in Pennsylvania parallel- 
ing another branch. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has engaged in bus 
operation by providing bus service over the “Indian 
Detour” in New Mexico. Its buses are operated by 
Fred Harvey for the Sante Fe. 
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In addition to these 10 roads the Reading and the 
New Jersey have incorporated companies to 
operate as bus subsidiaries. The Reading has just re- 
eived authority to establish one short bus line but as 
yet has been unable to from the Public Service 


Central ot 


secure 
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Commission of Pennsylvania the mecessary certificates 
for the greater part of its program. The granting of 
these, however, is expected in the near future, and 
when they are secured the Reading will have a com- 
prehensive system of bus lines t6 supplement its passen- 





Representative Railroad Buses and Trucks 
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ger train service on all parts of its system. The Central 
of New Jersey has not yet announced where it plans to 
operate its buses. 

There has been a well-defined tendency to increase the 
scope of their bus operations on the part of railways 
providing such service prior to last year. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford through the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company; the Boston & Maine 
through the B. & M. Transportation Company ; and the 
Great Northern through the Northland Transportation 

ompany, are outstanding among these roads. The 
New England Transportation Company is now the 
largest railway operator of buses, having some 190 
uses in its fleet. The Northland Transportation Com- 
pany is next in size, with 142 buses operating over more 
than 2,000 miles of highways. 


Use of Trucks Spreads 


Uhere have been several notable additions to the list 
yt railways using motor trucks for the haulage of l.c.l. 
freight. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has been 
experimenting for the past six months with the use of 
tractors and trailers for the handling of Lc.l. freight be- 
tween its Taylor street station in Chicago and suburban 
stations in the Chicago district. The New Haven has 
made a number of contracts with independent trucking 
‘oncerns for the handling of its freight in several of its 
terminals. The Denver & Rio Grande Western, through 
the acquisition of a truck line competitor, is now provid- 
ing motor truck service for lL.c.l. freight over three lines 
in western Colorado. 

\ tendency to expand such operations is also to be 
noted in the case of railways which were operating 
trucks a year ago. The New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Boston & Maine, the Lehigh Valley, and 
the Long Island, among others, have widened the scope 
of their truck operations considerably. 


Railroad Motor Transport Conference 


\{n event of outstanding importance in the motor 
transport field during the past year was the organiza- 
tion of the Railroad Motor Transport Conference. This 
conference, membership in which is limited to officially 
appointed representatives of steam railways, has as its 
purpose the study of the problems of bus and truck 
operation and the dissemination of the findings of the 
conference to the member roads. 

The Railroad Motor Transport Conference had its 
inception at a meeting held at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
June. Subsequently a three-day meeting was held in 
the vicinity of Boston, Mass., where studies of the bus 
operations of the New Haven and the Boston & Maine, 
and the truck operations of the latter road were made 
At this meeting the conference was formerly organized 
and arrangements were made for the holding of another 
meeting at Chicago on December 1 and 2. 

The interest among the railways in the motor trans- 

port conference is evidenced by the large number of 
them which have consistently participated in the meet- 
ings. 
Through negotiations which have been under way 
for several months, the Railroad Motor Transport 
Conference is expected soon to become definitely affili- 
ated with the American Railway Association. 


The Regulation Situation 
The investigation into motor transport and its relation 
to the railways, which was instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last June, was the principal de- 
velopment of the year under the subject of bus and 
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truck regulation. The commission instituted its investi- 
gation in order to secure information upon which to 
base its conclusions as to the desirability of federal 
legislation affecting the interstate highway carriers, such 
conclusions to be transmitted to Congress in the form 
or recommendations for appropriate legislation. Hear- 
ings were held at 12 cities throughout the United States, 
with a final hearing at Washington, D. C., on October 
25, 1926. 

The hearty interest in the hearings manifested by 
all the organizations and groups involved was great, and 
the commission was able to secure a mass of data on 
all sides of the question. 

The railways themselves took little active part in the 
hearings, confining their participation in general to the 
filing with the commission of exhaustive answers to its 
questionnaire. The few roads that did make appearance 
at the hearings testified regarding the heavy losses in 
freight and passenger business that have followed the 
wide-spread use of motor vehicles in recent years. 


Laws of Thirty-Eight States Provide 
for Some Form of Regulation 

The year has seen little change with respect to legis- 
lation affecting motor vehicles in the individual states. 
The number of states having laws providing for some 
sort of regulation of the highway carriers is now 38. 
The various state public utility commissions are show- 
ing a keen interest in the subject of regulation of motor 
vehicle carriers and have united to propose the enactment 
of federal legislation providing for the regulation of the 
interstate carriers. 

Certain of the railways proposing the operation of 
motor buses to supplement their rail service have met 
with considerable difficulty in securing the necessary 
certificates of permission to operate. This has been par- 
ticularly true in Pennsylvania, where the Reading and 
the Pennsylvania are still marking time, unable to carry 
out their comprehensive plans for bus operation. In 
West Virginia, also, the Baltimore & Ohio is encounter- 
ing some difficulty in securing permission to carry out 
its plan for the operation of several bus lines. In most 
other states, however, the attitude of the state commis- 
sions has been helpful to the railways. A notable de- 
cision affecting the railroad operation of motor vehicles 
was that of the Illinois Supreme Court, which held that 
the state regulatory commission must offer to existing 
carriers the right to provide any additional service re- 
quired by the public convenience and necessity before 
authorizing any other concern to enter its field. 


Developments Among Independents 


The past year has seen a number of events of im- 
portance transpire among independent operators of 
buses and trucks. The trend is definitely toward con- 
solidation. Plans have recently been announced for the 
consolidation into one system of bus lines in the middle 
west centering around Chicago, and another system 
covering virtually all parts of the state of Kentucky. 
While the number of companies operating buses and 
trucks as common carriers is somewhat less than a year 
ago, the number of vehicles operated has shown a de- 
cided increase. It is apparent that the field for the 
operation of motor vehicles has by no means been 
covered and that the competition which the railways 
must meet from the highway carriers is to grow more 
widespread and more severe as the increase in the num- 
bers of such competitors continues and as smaller and 
weaker concerns are consolidated into larger and more 


stable organizations. 
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Progress T’oward Consolidation 


Acquisition of control of 31,000 miles of .line 
authorized by 1.C.C. 


By Harold F. Lane 


Washington Editor, Railway A 


THOUGH railroad consolidations, in the tech- 
of combinations into single systems 
ship as well as operation, are still await- 
ing the consolidation sections 
of the transportation act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows in its recent annual report that since the 
late of paragraph 2 of section 5 of that act in 
thereunder acquisition of control 


ing proposed unendments of 


etrective 
1920 it has authorized 


over approximately 31,000 miles of line. This includes 
6,328 miles covered by 48 applications granted during 
e vi ended October 31. 
Pending Applications 
[he commission held that applications for such au- 
thority to be granted must be supported by a clear and 
strong showing of public gain and during the past year 


it has denied the application of the New York, Chicago 
ority to acquire control of the Chesa- 


peake & Ohio, Hocking Vallev, Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette 1 th f the Norfolk & Western to acquire 
cont I irginian The Van Sweringen interests 


be still negotiating for a basis on which 
to present a new plan to the commission and a case of 
outstanding importance is pending on the application of 
the Kansas City Southern to acquire control of the Mis- 


souri-Kansas-Texas and that of the latter in turn to ac- 
juire similar yntrol of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
hrough acai majority of the stock. Other 
mp t pe pplications are those of the New 
York Central to lease the Michigan Central, the Cleve 
( » & St. Louis and the Chicago, 
Kalas » & Saginaw, which is being considered in 
connect wit! pplication of the Big Four to lease 
tl Cincinnati Northern and the Evansville, Indiana- 
polis & that of the Texas & New Orleans 
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se 
to lease for unified operation eleven of the Texas and 
louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific having a total of 
some 4,000 miles; that of the Atlantic Coast Line to 
acquire control of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
and that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
lease the Central New England. 
Interpretation of Present Law 

Under paragraph 2 of section 5 the commission is 
authorized to approve the acquisition by one carrier of 
control of another carrier, whether by lease, purchase of 
stock, or “in any other manner not involving the con- 
solidation of such carriers into a single system for own- 
ership and operation.” Chairman Eastman in many of 
the cases has filed dissenting opinions taking the position 
that the acquisition of control by a 999-year lease or by 
purchase of the entire capital stock amounts to a consoli- 
dation which the commission is without power to ap- 
prove, and much confusion has been caused in the minds 
of laymen as to the difference between a “consolidation” 
and any other kind of a merger, but a majority of the 
commission has adopted the view that such acquisitions 
do not amount to “ownership,” even if in some cases 
they have involved combination into a single system for 
operation. 

\ltogether since the act was passed the commission 
has issued such authorizations in about 150 cases, al- 
though the number of properties acquired is somewhat 
less than this, because there have been many instances in 
which a road has been acquired by one company as an 
intermediate step and the latter company has in turn 
been brought under the control of another. 

It will be noted from the accompanying table that a 
good many short lines have been taken over by connect- 
ing trunk lines, which was one of the objects Congress 
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had in mind, and the same thing has been true in former 
years, but there are still several hundred short lines many 
of which would like to be taken over by some one, and 





AUTHORIZATIONS OF CONTROL OF ONE CARRIER BY AN 

OTHER CARRIER UNDER PARAGRAPH (2) OF SECTION 5 OF 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, CALENDAR YEAR 1926 

Control acquired 
Carrier acquiring Miles of 
control Owning company roa¢ 

Atchisor Topeka & 

Santa Fe - Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe 
D . Fresno Interurbar 


How 
acquired 


100.580 
17.50% 


Lease 

Purchase of 
stock and 
lease 

38.00 Lease. 

116.4 Purchase of 
stock an 
lease 

15.4 Purchase of 
stock and 
lease 

) .» Healdton & Santa Fe 36. 01 Purchase of 

stock 


3.900 Purchase of 
stock 

Atlant Coast Line Columbia Newberry « Purchase of 
Laurens stock 

innati, Indianapolis & Purchase of 
Western stock 

D Dayton & O pe rating 


contract 


ert Pacific \lameda Belt Line.. 


Unior 
D Hamilton Belt 2.940 O pe rating 
contract 

Lease. 


Connecticut & Passumpsic 
Rivers 
Island Creek Purchase of 
stock. 
Purchase of 
stock and 
lease 
63 Purchase of 
stock 


D ~~ Pond Fork & Bald Knob 


Do e° Chesapeake & Hocking. . 
_nbicag & 
PEED ccccevevce Springfield, Purchase of 
li stock and 

lease 
Purchase of 


stock 


Havana & 7,021 


Chicago & 
Western . ..+- Chicago, St. Paul, Minne 
neapolis & Omaha 

New Mexico & Lease. 
Pacific Co. and Ringling 

& Oil Fields 


Eastern....... 33.00 Purchase of 


stock 


GOD oses a -. Jackson & 


18.000 Purchase of 
stock. 
Lease 
25.590 Purchase of 
stock and 
lease 


Corporation ...... Warrior River Terminal 


Kansas City Southern Texarkana & Fort Smith 1 
Louisville & Nashville Cumberlar & Mancl 


ester < 


Missouri-Kansas - Tex 

us, New Orleans, 
1s & Mexico, and 
1isoT Topeka & 


Texas City 


Tex: 
tcl 
Santa Fe 6.380 Purchase 
stock. 
Purchase of 
stock 
Purchase of 
stock 


Missour Pacific -++ Marion & 
Do.. . coos NOW Orleans & Lower 59 
Coast 

New Orleans, Texas 


& Mexico.. San Antonio Purchase of 


Southern 
stock 
50 Lease 
Purchase of 
stock 


New York Central... Hudson River Connecting 26 


Do.....«.«+++++-+ Bailey Run, Sugar Creek 3.600 
‘ & Athens 
ta FeSouth Plains & Santa Fe 


-- Western Allegheny....... 47.890 


Lease 

Purchase of 
stock 

Purchase of 
stock 


Lease 


nnecting. . 9.200 


De -» Pennsylvania, Ohio & De 


West Side Belt Jeenn 22.630 O pe rating 


Purchase of 
stock 
18.741 Purchase of 
stock and 
le ise 
Lease 
Purchase of 
stock 
Purchase of 
stock 
ada-California-Oregon 154.630 Purchase of 
stock 
Purchase of 
stock 
Lease 
Purchase of 
stock and 
lease 
Lease 


Gulf.. . 33.950 
& Inverness 
Tampa Northern 
Inter-Urban ... 10.477 
Di Dayton-Goose Creek bee 25.140 
De Nev: 
lo . Oregon, California & East 40.00( 


ayton-Goose Creek 
al 8.50 


Texas & New Orleans D 


Utah National Cos 


Yazoo & Mississippi Alabama & Vicksburg and 


Valle Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacif c 
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the American Short Line Railroad Association is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign in connection with the 
larger merger cases to have the commission attach to its 
orders conditions which will give the connecting short 
lines an opportunity to be included. 

Several Class I carriers, notably the Missouri Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific and the Illinois Central, have ex- 
tended and rounded out their systems through acquisi- 
tions of control under paragraph 2 and the Seaboard 
\ir Line and the Atlantic Coast Line have recently been 
active in the same way. The New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Santa Fe and others have utilized the controls 
effected to consolidate the operations of the lines of sub- 
sidiary companies with those of the parent companies 
and have indicated a desire to go much farther in the 
same direction. 

Proposed Amendatory Legislation 

Amendatory legislation to make more effective the 
policy evidently intended in the consolidation provisions 
of the law of 1920 has been urged and considered now 
for several years, having been recommended by President 
Harding shortly before his death, by President Coolidge 
in his last three messages to Congress, and by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its last two annual re- 
ports as well as in testimony before congressional com- 
mittees. It is not considered likely, however, that any- 
thing will have been strained through the fine meshes 
of the congressional filter before another session. The 
views of most interests that have shown an active con- 
cern in the matter seem to be fairly well represented in 
a general way in the Parker bill now pending in the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
which has held hearings on the bill and may report it in 
time so that it may be considered by the House at the 
present session, but any further progress during the 
short session is doubtful. The Parker bill, in brief, omits 
the requirement of the existing law that the commission 
shall adopt a complete consolidation plan before approv- 
ing actual consolidations in particular instances and would 
give the commission broad powers to approve or disap- 
prove consolidations, acquisitions of control, mergers or 
unifications in any appropriate manner. This is what the 
commission recommends and meets the views expressed 
by the President, by the railroads in general, although 
they are proposing certain amendments, and by many 
organizations. 

On the calendar of the Senate, which for a long time 
had delegated most of its interest in the subject of con- 
solidation to the late Senator Cummins, is the bill which 
he had drafted and which the committee on interstate 
commerce had allowed him to revise and report, but it 
is based on the idea of exerting as much governmental 
pressure as possible to force the process of railway con- 
solidation, besides including the idea of a commission- 
made general plan. For these as well as some other 
reasons those most interested in promoting some consol! 
dation legislation found it advisable to get a new start in 
the House committee. The authorship of the Parker 
bill has never been publicly announced but it is under 
stood to have been a composite of the work of many 
minds. 


Views of the I. C. C. 


On December 17 Senator Fess, of Ohio, introduced in 
the Senate a bill, S. 4892, which includes some slight 
modifications of the Parker bill as the result of views 
expressed at the hearings. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is not quite so 
enthusiastic as some other people as to the advantages 
to be derived from railway consolidation. A statement 
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ot the views of a majority of the commissioners, as given 
last January before the Senate committee by Chairman 
Eastman, indicated that while they believe consolidations 
or unifications may often be most desirable, they also be- 
lieve that the desirability of consolidation in a short time 
into a few great systems cannot be demonstrated except 
In their judgment, Chairman 
Eastman said, “the country ought not to be rushed head- 

into any gigantic plan of consolidation which may 
later prove to be misconceived and based upon mistaken 
premises,” but it ht instead to “proceed cautiously 
without any undue anticipation of possible beneficial re- 
sults, feeling its way along step by step, watching and 


by actual experience 


4 


unalyzing results, allowing experience to guide.” 
In its recent annual report the commission repeated its 
previous recommendations as to changes in the law 
ind said that in view of the probability of legislation it 
has deferred the adopti ind publication of a complete 
pl in. 


While the Association of Railway Executives has not 
ippeared as urging consolidation legislation, because of 
some differences of opinion among the executives as to 


the desirability of a consolidation policy, it has taken the 
position that if th is to be legislation it should be 
permissive as distinguished from compulsory, and Alfred 
P. Thom, its general counsel, has made a comprehen- 
sive presentation before both Senate and House com- 
mittees as to the conditions which should be taken into 
consideration in the framing of a bill. 

As the law now stands actual consolidations in the 
technical sense are prohibited, except in the compara- 
tively few instances where they are possible under state 

o oo 
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laws, by the terms of the law which was intended to 
make provision for the grouping of the railways into a 
limited number of systems. This is because of its re- 
quirement that such consolidations shall not take place 
until the commission has promulgated its complete plan 
and is able to find that a proposed consolidation is in 
harmony with that plan. This situation operates to pre- 
vent many consolidations of considerable importance, not 
only in the direction of bringing under a single control 
companies that are not now identified, but also in the 
direction of solidifying the structures of many systems 
that now are under a common control but are not al- 
lowed to effect complete consolidation. 

The provisions for acquisition of control afforded by 
paragraph 2 of section 5, however, have permitted con- 
siderable progress in the direction of bringing subsidi- 
aries into more direct relation with the parent companies 
and the list of Class I railroads that file separate reports 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission has since 1920 
been reduced from over 200 to 185, chiefly as the result 
of absorptions into the larger systems under long-term 
leases. The names of many well-known companies have 
thus disappeared, at least from public view, and ten more 
or so will go the same way in the near future if the 
commission acts favorably on pending applications. For 
example the Pennsylvania Railroad, whose reports to 
the commission in 1920 covered about 7,000 miles, is 
now reporting directly for over 10,000 miles of its 
system. 

The authorizations granted during the past year by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are shown in the 
accompanying table. 
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la Butte Cut-off of the Southern Pacific in California, near Mt. Shasta 


Roadway Construction Active in 1926 


Vileage of new lines completed larger than for any year 
since 1916—Heavy expenditures also made for other work 


By F. M. Patterson 
Associate Editor, Radway Age 


AILROAD construction was at a higher level ing that the second track built in the years immediately 
during 1926 than in any recent year and the preceding had supplied the more imperative needs and 
aggregate length of new lines built, 1,005 miles, also that the more intensive use of facilities had obviated 
was greater than for any years since 1916 when the total the immediate necessity for additional trackage in many 
was 1,098 miles, exceeding by 361 miles the amount’ cases. Including first and multiple main tracks the total 


built in 1925. On the other hand the total length of for 1926 was 1,527 miles, compared with 1,354 miles in 
second track built during the year was only 473 miles,a 1925. 
reduction of 209 miles from the figure for 1925, indicat- It is significant that much of the new line mileage con- 
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sisted of relatively long lines instead of short extensions 
as has been the case for a number of years past. Some 
of these, such as the 145 miles built by the Southern 
Pacific in Arizona, and the 93-mile Rogerson-Wells line 
of the Oregon Short Line in Idaho and Nevada were 
constructed primarily to provide new routes for the eco- 
nomical handling of traffic, while others, including the 
242 miles built by five different railroads in Texas were 
planned principally for the purpose of opening up unde- 
veloped territory. That the railroads have faith in the 
evidenced alone by the increase in new 


future is not 








Miles of New Line Completed in the United States 
Since 1893 
3,024 1914 4,1 
894 1,760 1911 3 O6¢ 
8 420 1912 2,997 
1,692 i 71 
8 109 1914 4 
R9R ¢ 191 
R 69 916 O9R 
4 894 17 179 
368 18 721 
4 ft ; , ; HAH 
0 14 
1922 324 
192 4 
1924 579 
19 644 
748 1 1,005 


lines, but also by their heavy expenditures for other 
additions to their property. The capital expenditures 
tor improvements for the first nine months of 1926 
amounted to $629,000,000, according to figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, an increase of 
approximately $100,000,000 over similar capital expendi- 
tures for the corresponding period of 1925, while the 
total for the entire year of 1926 was estimated at $875,- 
000,000 

In Canada the construction of showed a 
marked decrease as compared with 1925, amounting to 


new lines 
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Track Mileage Constructed in the United States 
and Canada 


miles, as compared to 414 miles in the previous 
year. Of this total 196 miles were built by the Canadian 
Pacific and 116 miles by the Canadian National. This 
mileage consisted of the extensions of branch lines, 
principally in the western provinces. No new 
ond track was reported in Canada for the year. 
Mexico also shows a decided decrease in mileage of 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada 


Lines Abandoned Lines Abandoned 


and Taken Up 


United States 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Middletown, Ariz., to Crown King 


Boston & Maine— 
Wakefield Jct., Mass Peabody 
Danvers Jct., Mass., to Andover........ 
Wilmington Jct., Mass., to Tewksbury Jct 
Tewksbury Jct., Mass., to Pikes Siding 
At Lawrence Junction, Mass 


East Milford, N. H to Grasmere Jct 
Bethlehem Jct., N. H to Bethlehen 
Kennebunk, Me., to ort 


Bloomsburg & Sullivan 
Jam 


Benton, Pa., to Jamison 
{ he Valley 
Sedgwick Ark., to Light 
Central New England 
Shekomek« : Millert 
Tanners, N. Y , to Boston Corners 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
Mineral, Va., to Sulpl Mines, Va 
Chicago Milwaukee & St Pa 
Tomah, Wis., to Norway 
Wausaukee, Wis., to Girard ] 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacif 
Preemption, Ill., to Cable 
mestead, Okla., to Wa 
Colfax & Northern— 
Colfax, lowa, to Shaft N 
Colorado & Southern 
Buena Vista, Colo., t Ham 
Denver & Rio Grande Wester 
Moffatt, Colo Cotton we 
Donora Southern 
At Baird, Pa 
Eagles Mere 
Sonestown, Pa., to Eagles Mere Park 
Erie— 
Macopin Lake, N J , to Echo Lake 
Keylers Corners, Pa., to Toby Mines 
Brockway, Pa., to West Clarion Mines 
Crawford Jct., Pa., to Alton 
Bradford, Pa., to Nusbaum 
Fairchild & North-Eastern 
Fairchild, Wis., to Cleghorn 
Greenwood, Wis., to (wer 
Great Northern 
Holman, Minn., to Coleraine 
Windham, Mont., Lehig! 
Lead Belt 
Flat River, Mo 
Lehigh & New Engl 
Glenwood Brancl 
Louisiana & Pacific 
arious short nne¢ 
Mojave Northern 
Leon, Cal., to Powell 
Nacogdoches & Northeaster: 
La Cerda, Tex., to Pershing 
Neame, Carson & Southern 
Neame, La., to Camp Baker 
New York, New Haven & Hartf 
At Dedham, Mass 
Harrison Square, Mass., to Ma al 
At River Point, R. I 
Oklahoma & Arkansas 
Kenwood J t.. Okla D 
Pere Marquette 
White Cloud, Mich., Big Kapids 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Lowry Jct., to Harlan Jet 
Harlan Jct., Mo., to Vista Jct 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes 
North of Caribassett, Me., to Bigelow 
Sheffield & Tionesta 
Tionesta, Pa., to Nebraska 


Southern Pacific 
Black Butte, Cal., to 


near Iger1 


Ww aco, Tex , to Ross 
Texas Pacific—Missouri Pacif 
At New Orleans, La...... 


Waycross & Western 
Waycross, Ga., to ( 

Woodworth & Louisiar 
Woodworth, La., to 


Total 


Canada 


Great Northern 
Carman, 
Fernie, B. C., to 
West Gretna, Man., 

Sydney & Louisburg 
No. 17 Colliery to 

Plant 


Total 


ogdell 


1a Central 


Lamorie 


Man., to Portage La 
Michel 


to Plum 


Waterford 


Terminal 


Prairie 


Coulie 


Lake 


Miles 


1.54 


4.00 


6.00 


277.01 


yut Not Taken Up 
Miles 
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new lines constructed, due largely to the smaller amount 
built by the Southern Pacific of Mexico, as a result of 
the practical completion of its west coast extension, only 
20 miles being completed in 1926, as compared with 69 
miles in the previous year. Aside from this extension 
the activities of this road were largely given over to the 
rehabilitation of its lines which were damaged during the 
revolution and which also suffered from washouts due 
to torrential rains in 1925 and 1926. The construction 
of 7.5 miles of new line by the El Oro Mining & Rail- 
way Company was the only other addition to mileage 
reported by Mexican roads, 

In the United States, Texas leads in the construction 
of new lines with 242 miles, of which Southern Pacific 
built 96.5 miles near the Mexican border, south of San 
\ntonio, and the Missouri Pacific System built 50 miles 
in the same territory, these lines providing rail facilities 
for portions of the country which previously had been 
without service. In the Panhandle region the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe built 31 miles to develop new terri- 
tory, while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific built 36.7 
miles northerly from Amarillo which will serve territory 
previously without railroad facilities and also form a por- 
tion of a new main line from Amarillo to Liberal, Kan. 
Projected work indicates that Texas will remain well in 
the lead in railroad construction in 1927, a total of more 
than 200 miles of new lines having been authorized in 
the Panhandle by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
while construction will continue in the region near the 
Rio Grande. 

Florida was second in new lines with 233 miles. The 
Seaboard Air Line, through its subsidiary, the Seaboard 
All-Florida, completed its line from West Palm Beach 
to Miami, 70.5 miles, and also built a line from Ft. 
Ogden to Naples, 68 miles. Lines aggregating 94 miles 


were built in the \ ern part of the state by the Atlantic 


New Track Built in 1925 


Miles 
Number Fourth 

United companies First Second Third or more 
States building track track track track Tota 
Alabama 3 3.2 pees 3.25 
Alaska l 7 2.79 
Arizona 2 16.24 : ieee 16.2 
Arkansas 2 23.5 11.23 ocean 34.73 
California 7 29.92 23.27 .90 ee 54.09 
Connecticut l 23 
Florida 4 9.03 236.50 : 335.53 
Georgia 1.68 39.80 : 41.48 
Idaho 3 40 30.4 
Illinois : 5 23.54 1.2 1.27 1.08 27.09 
Indiana 2 30 
Kansas 4 12.7 ) 31.71 
Kentucky $ 45.2 7 3.6€ 56.47 
Louisania 4 ; 4.43 16.95 
Michigan 6 48.54 38.58 0.80 87.92 
Minnesota } 1.19 8.¢ 5 13.38 
Mississippi 16 16.50 
Missouri ¢ 30.36 10.99 
Montana l 19 0.75 20.67 
New Jersey } 4.8 4.80 15.82 
New York 10.94 13.56 
Ot 3 5.33 I 104.37 
Oklahoma 8 58.80 
Oregon 30.05 
,ennsy!v a ) 1.14 
S. Ca : ).27 107.33 
Tennesse 28 25.12 
Texas 47 98.19 
Uta 8.90 
Ver 47 
Ww. \ a 3 46.03 
Wasl 21.90 

$ 682.46 18.8 Re 4.40 
Car a 3.67 417 
Me 4 + Q 
Coast Line, one of which, between Monticello and Perry, 


will provide a new short route between the central states 
and the west coast. 

Arizona is third in point of new lines constructed, with 
145 miles built by the Southern Pacific between Pi- 
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cacho and Pozo Junction and between Hassayampa and 
Wellton, which with existing lines, form an alternate 
route between Picacho and Wellton. Besides affording 
a short route for traffic from the mines near Magma 
the new line serves in effect as a double track for the 
old main line by relieving it of much of the former 
traffic. 
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Miles of Line Abandoned in the United States and Canada 


Nevada with 72 miles of new line, holds fourth place, 
due to the completion of the Rogerson-Wells line of the 
Oregon Short Line. In Oregon the Southern Pacific 
finished 36 miles on the Natron cut-off and completed 
the line from Black Butte, Cal., to Grass Lake, 24 miles 
\ short extension of considerable importance was that of 


New Track Built in 1926 


Miles 

_ — —E a — — 

Number Fourth 

United companies First Second Third or more 
States building track track track track Total 
Arizona l 145.69 24.44 sense 170.13 
Arkansas l .06 5.00 ge 5.06 
California l 25.29 5.72 om 31.01 
Colorado 2 16.35 set sé 16.35 
Connecticut 1 0.38 . 38 
Florida 3 232.77 222.40 91 oaee 456.08 
Georgia l 1.75 bed 1.75 
Idaho 1 21.08 . - 21.08 
Illinois 4 6.51 6.06 ina 12.57 
Indiana 1 0.27 .80 - 1.07 
Kansas 1 0.18 5.38 1.68 3.41 10.64 
Kentucky 3 20.75 25.96 es 46.71 
Louisiana 3 16.66 T 16,66 
Massachusetts 1 0.11 ; .20 22 53 
Michigan 2 9.87 74 ee 10.61 
Minnesota.... 2 15.67 pete 15.67 
Mississippi 1 14.70 — 14.70 
Missouri 2 2.90 21.28 24.18 
Montana l 28.85 a 28.85 
Nebraska 1 11.85 11.85 
Nevada 1 72.10 ‘ 72.10 
New Jersey l : 29 1.38 1.67 
New York ; 3.95 12.42 3.92 20.29 
N. Carolina i eee 4.50 4.50 
Ohio ¢ : 101.18 8.27 8.31 117.76 
Oklahoma 3 55.46 . 55.46 
Oregon aE 35.92 : 35.92 
Pennsylvania 4 27 6.12 5.35 3.03 14.77 
S. Carolina 1 : 2.50 - 2.50 
Bee 6s sews 5 242.23 ea a sees 242.2 
CS eee l 6.28 25.80 soe - 32.08 
Virginia 2 0.83 0.01 84 
Washington . 1 7.50 7.50 
W. Virginia . 3 1.60 8.94 10.54 
Wyoming l 12.59 12.59 
TEE cxeose 67 1,004.72 72.53 29.12 20.26 1,526.63 
Canada 334.% nead seec a0 344.90 
Mexics 7.50 27.50 





the Chicago and North Western from Benld, IIl., to 
Staunton, 2.5 miles, to afford connection with the Litch- 
field & Madison, providing the North Western with an 
entrance to the St. Louis-East St. Louis district. 
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New lines projected for 1927 include the construction 
of 152 miles from Aberdeen, Miss., to Kimbrough, Ala., 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco to provide connection 
with the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola, which 
was recently acquired by the Frisco and which will en- 
able it to reach the port of Pensacola over its own rails. 
Work is progressing on a 40-mile extension of the Jack- 
son & Eastern, a subsidiary of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern, to Jackson, Miss., which with a 6-mile extension 
of the New Orleans Great Northern from Nogan, Miss., 
to Jackson, to be built in 1927, will provide a new route 
from the northern states to New Orleans through the 
Metropolis, Ill., gateway. 


Construction of Second Track 


As has been said, the mileage of second track con- 
structed in 1926 was considerably smaller than in 1925, 
due to the completion of several major projects during 
the latter year. Florida again led in the construction 
of second track with 222.4 miles, as compared with 236.5 
miles in 1925. Of this the Florida East Coast built 113 
miles, virtually completing the double-tracking of its 
line from Jacksonville to Miami and the Atlantic Coast 
Line built 75.4 miles in congested territories, the longest 
stretch being 55.7 miles between Chatmar and Dade 
City. The Seaboard Air Line also built several 
stretches of second track in Florida, aggregating 34 
miles. The Union Pacific, by building 25.8 miles of 
second track between Glen Echo, Utah, and Gateway, 
completed the double-tracking of its main line between 
Council Bluffs, Iowa and Ogden, Utah, a distance of 
almost 1,000 miles. 

Aside from these projects, the mileage of second track 
constructed was made up of comparatively short 
stretches, as in Ohio, which takes second place, where 
101.2 miles were built by six different roads. The use 
of heavier and faster power, the increasing use of loco- 
motive boosters, and the installation of signals, inter- 
locking and distant control of outlying passing track 
switches are factors that undoubtedly have been of great 
value in the expeditious handling of the vast volume of 
traffic with which the railroads were confronted during 
the year, thereby making unnecessary or postponing the 
construction of some second track which otherwise 
would have been necessary. 

Grade reduction on existing lines, as in 1925, was con- 
fined to individual projects, local in character, but much 
new construction was inaugurated or continued during 
the year to provide easier gradients. Aside from the 
lines built by the Southern Pacific in Arizona, California 
and Oregon, to which reference has been made, work 
progressed throughout the year on the Edgewood, IIL, 
to Fulton, Ky., line of the Illinois Central, and the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio started the construction of a double-track, 
low-grade line 63 miles long between Gregg, Ohio, and 
Valley Crossing late in the year. 

An outstanding grade reduction project begun during 
the vear is the tunnel 7.75 miles long on the Great North 
ern’s line through the Cascade mountains between Sce- 
nic, Wash., and Berne, which will shorten the line 7.67 
miles, and eliminate a large amount of 2.2 per cent grade 
against eastbound traffic, substituting therefor the tunnel 
grade of 1.53 per cent. Work also progressed satisfac- 
torily during the year on the Moffatt tunnel in Colorado, 
which will afford the Denver & Salt Lake an easier 
crossing of the Continental divide, and it is expected that 
the tunnel will be completed in 1927. 

Miscellaneous construction, including new. yards and 
engine terminals, and the extension of such facilities. ac- 
count for large sums expended in 1926. The Markham 
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yard of the Illinois Central near Chicago, involving am 
outlay of $12,000,000, was completed and placed in serv- 
ice early in the year. The Florida East Coast made ex- 
tensive additions to its freight terminal facilities at Jack- 
sonville and Miami, as well as at intermediate points, to 
care for the heavy traffic in Florida. The Norfolk & 
Western undertook extensive yard work at Williamson, 
W. Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio completed freight terminal facilities at Clifton 
Forge, Va., at a cost of $3,630,000. The Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Read- 
ing and the New York, New Haven & Hartford are 
among other roads which carried on extensive work of 
this character. 

Considerable bridge work was done during the year, 
the outstanding project being the Newark Bay bridge of 
the Central of New Jersey, which was completed at a 
total cost of $13,500,000 and placed in service late in 
1926. For the most part bridge work comprised the 
strengthening or replacing of old structures to provide 
for heavier loadings. The more important of these proj- 
ects include the building of a new bridge across the 
Mississippi river at Ft. Madison, lowa, by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and the strengthening of the bridge 
across the Mississippi river at Memphis, Tenn., by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 

Track elevation and grade separation continue to re- 
quire large expenditures. Work was begun during the 
year by the Indianapolis Union in Indianapolis, Ind., 
which will require an ultimate outlay of $13,000,000, 
while the program of the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio in South Philadelphia, which has been in 
progress for several years, will cost $25,000,000 on com- 
pletion. Although the larger projects of this character 
are in the large cities, as they have been im the past, 
grade separation in the smaller towns and cities and in 
the country is calling for larger expenditures from year 
to year. 

While large amounts were spent on station buildings 
in the aggregate, no large terminal stations were com- 
pleted during the year. The station of the Boston & Al- 
bany at Springfield, Mass., was the largest project of 
this nature, costing $4,000,000. Terminal improvements 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to cost $14,000,000 were begun by the 
New York Central, which include the erection of a new 
passenger station. 


Abandoned Lines 


Lines abandoned in the United States in 1926 aggre- 
gated 457 miles, as compared with 606 miles in 1925, 
while in Canada the total for 1926 was slightly higher 
than for the previous year, amounting to 72 miles, as 
against 63 miles in 1925. As in the past, the lines aban- 
doned consisted of short branches, and, aside from the 
mileage abandoned in New England because of motor 
bus and motor truck competition, most of the abandon- 
ments have been due to the exhaustion of the timber or 
mineral resources which the lines were originally built to 
serve. 

It is interesting to note that, for the first time in 10 
years, the mileage of new lines built exceeded the mile- 
age abandoned by a comfortable margin. In 1916 the 
mileage constructed exceeded the mileage abandoned by 
a small amount, but in every year thereafter until 1925 
the mileage abandoned exceeded the mileage built, the 
difference mounting to a peak of over 1,000 miles in 
1921. In 1925 there was a slight excess of construction 
over abandonments, while in 1926 the length of new 
lines constructed exceeded the length of lines abandoned 


by 548 miles. 
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January 1, 1927 


Railway Construction in the United States in 1926 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 








Important Work ndert " Track for industrial development at 
Hazel street, Akron, O $260, ompleted) Rebuilding viaduct at 
Akron, Ohio, $1 00 . i Rebuilding viaduct at Medina, Ohio, 
sim 

Ann Arbor 
mopor M ’ , New ur ferry slip and rearrangement 
: k \ M $194,655 (completed) 
Ardmore, Vernon & Lubbock 
; rtan Vor , rta ne projected, Ardmore, Okla., to Lub 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
’ , Panhat & » Fe) Panhandle, Tex., to Isom, 31 
’ M Hobart, 5.65 miles East of 
W rn 
, ra At Hutcel K 1.68 miles 
urti ra l K t Morris, 40 miles 
” , W or New ible track bridge over the Mis 
$ I M Iowa (¢ per cent completed) New 
D Moines river near Dumas, Mo. (30 per 
New ge the Arkansas river near Mulvane, Kan 
ecte Raise mnection with Cicero avenue subway, 
Chicag c ! ! ‘ Branner street viaduct, Topeka, Kan 

' ect Subw M e, Arkansas City, Kan. (completed) 
Enlaree " t tu ( ‘ I] 2 per cent completed) Auction 
} g f g er cent completed). Team yard 

( Ya hanges, Marceline, Mo (com 

: Chanute, Kan. (projected) Extend 

ermir Arkansas ( Ka completed ) New frog and switch 
op. Newton, Kar 1 per cent completed) New coaling station, Gales 
burs Ill projected) New sling station, Marceline, M« (45 per cent 

" ete rit prentice school building, Topek i, Kan. 
(projected) Mecha ; ties, Oklahoma City, Okla. (completed). 
Enlarge und remodel elevator facilities Argentine, Kan (completed ) 
Yard changes, Clovis. N. M con Extend Harvey House, Clovis, 
N. M om pleted ) Extend eng Clovis, N. M. (20 per cent 
completed ) Yard hanges, Glendale, Kan. (completed) Yard changes, 
Alhan ra, Ari m ple Yard changes, Phoenix, Ariz. (completed) 

Gulf, ( rado & Santa Fe Boiler and blacksmith shops, Cleburne, 

ex mpleted) 

Panhandle & S a | } extension, Amarillo, Tex. (completed) 
{ ad ed tior Slat mpleted) 

Osage ( nty & Santa Fe Line under construction, Pawhuska, Okla., 
to } 

: Cit Cin Manter, Kan., to Pritchett, Colo., 


Sant é t ( to Alberhill, 14.6 miles 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Vor ne under survey 


Dothan, Ga., to 


} 
‘ n 








Atlanta & West Point and Western Railway of Alabama 
mportant Wor , Western Railway of Alabama.) New 
urd. Montgor \ pleted) 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
mportant lor ndert Ir vements at Brunswick docks, 
Bruns r ' g ving trestle und = platform ind =«6storage 
t : 
Atlantic Coast Line 
ra P FI ‘ Monticello, 40.17 miles 
Tampa Southertr Sarasota, Fla t Southfort, 40.8 mile 
I Myers Southern) Bonit Springs, Fla., to Naples, 13 miles 
i Tra Moncrief, Fla to Yukon, 9.09 miles. Orange City 
] I to Rands, 1 4 $ Chatmar, Fla., to Dade City, 55.70 miles 
mportant Work Undertaken Lines under construction, Thonotosassa. 
Fla t Dade City »8 miles nd Immokalee, Fla., to Deep Lake, 28 
miles Yard and mechanica wilities, Thomasville, Ga. Yard and mechani 
facilitie Dunnellon. Fla Yard, Uceta, Fla. (completed) Shop facili 
t 1 a, Fla Shop fa ties, Ocala, Fla. (completed) Shop facilities, 
st P t Fla } 
Fe M . " ee nder construction, Naples, Fla., to Marco, 
Baltimore & Ohio 
\ th Parkersburg. W. Va., 1.6 miles 
” rtant Work Undertaken Additional tracks in terminal yard, Ross 
Ohio. $1.1 « r cent completed) New freight yard and 
s te tial ( cinnati, Ohio, $1,390,000 (10 per 
nt mplete New terminal yard and engine facilities, Ohio Junction. 
ol $1. ‘ it ¢ nt ym pleted ) Relocation of 7 miles of 
single track t ery " ‘ track between Warwick, Ohio, and Sterling, 
. pleted P } e products terminal. joint with Reading 
Philadelphia, Pa $ 3 er cent completed) Reconstruction of 
iges, St. Mar W \ t Parkersburg, $152,000 (70 per cent com 
leted ) Reconstructior { ges Belleville. W Va.. Guyandotte, 
$285.06 re ent ted Reconstruction of bridges, Lincoln 
Hill Pr t Vall { $ (completed) Reconstruction of 
bridges. Warren. Ohio. to Fa rt, $200,000 (completed) Reconstruction 
f bridges, North Baltimore O} Tontogany, $115,000 (completed) 
Strengthening and extending bridge, Big Walnut, Ohio, $300,000 (com 
pleted ) Reconstructior f bridge Musselman Ohio, $150,000 (com 
pleted Reconstruction of bridges, Noble, Ill, to Salem, $170,000 (com 
pleted) Reconstructior bridges, Aviston, IIl., $122,000 (completed) 
Track elevation and relocation, South Philadelphia, Pa., B. & O. propor 
tion, $4,.4% $3 per ~ompleted ) Track elevation and rearrange 
ment, Millvale, Pa., to Etna, $2,835,000 (completed) 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Track elevation, Princess Bay, N. Y., 
Pleasant | t $1 npleted) 
Baltimore & Oh Chicag rminal.) Track elevation, Chicago, $100,- 
000 < ner ent ooniatad 


Beaver, Meade & Englewood 


First Track: Turpin, Okla., to Baker, 8 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Baker, Okla., to Hooker, 
12 miles, 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


Track elevation between 93d and 95th 
avenue easterly to Colfax avenue and 
112th street and Torrence avenue, 
Central at Burnside (joint with 
(70 per cent completed). 


Important Work Undertaken: 
streets, Chicago, from Indiana 
southeasterly from 95th street to 
ncluding grade separation with Illinois 
Chicago & Western Indiana) $4,675,000 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Undertaken: Building anchorage for dock front ar 
rear runways on dock No. 1, Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, $205,000 (com 
pleted ) Widening channel between docks No. 1 and No. 4 and cor 
struction of new front on dock No. 1, Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, $916,6 
(90 per cent completed). Completion of fill for change of line, Pardoe 
Pa., to Coolspring, $360,000 (completed). Grading, masonry and structures 


Important W ork 


for change of line, Pardoe, Pa., to Coolspring, $694,936 (50 per cent 
completed ) New double track line, Carter, Pa., to Enterprise, $397,4 
(30 per cent completed) Enlarging yard and installing electro-mechanical 


nterlocking plant, Branchton, Pa., $122,500 (completed). 


Bingham & Garfield 


Important Work Undertaken: New tracks, leased to Utah Copper C 
pany, Bingham, Utah, $420,000 (completed). 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: General re-arrangement of freight terminal 
and consolidation of freighthouse facilities, Boston, Mass., $1,700,000 
95 per cent completed). New classification yard, White River Jct., Vt 
$583,000 (50 per cent completed). Coal handling plant, Mystic Wharf 
Boston, Mass., $461,000 (completed). Boiler shop extension to locomotive 
erecting shop, Billerica, Mass., $461,000 (completed) Increasing clear 
ances of Hoosac tunnel to permit operation of maximum equipment, 
$190,000 (completed). Completion of office building, East Cambridge 
Mass., $443,000 (completed) 


Canadian National (U. S. A.) 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation on West Detroit line 
between Vinewood and Wattan avenues, Detroit, Mich. (completed). 
separation on Dequindre line, between Franklin and Hale streets, Detroit, 
Mich. Yard extension, Pontiac, Mich. (completed). Grade separation on 
diverted line South Bend, Ind. (20 per cent completed). Grade separa- 
tion between California avenue and 71st street, Chicago. New ferry slip 
und enlargement of yard, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Grade 


Central of Georgia 


Second Track At Americus, Ga., 1.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken Completion of grade reduction and line 
revision, between Birmingham, Ala., and Columbus, Ga., $7,000,000 (com 
pleted) Enginehouse, Savannah, Ga., $100,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Hospital, Savannah, Ga., $350,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Undertaken Third and fourth tracks, Bound Brook 
Tet } J., to Somerville, $169,669 (50 per cent completed) Shop 
facilities, Elizabethport, N. J., $331,159 (completed) Engine terminal, 
Bethlehem, Pa., $750,000 (70 per cent completed). Passenger terminal, 
Raritan, N. J., $619,580 (88 per cent completed). Newark Bay bridge an« 
approaches, Bayonne and Elizabethport, N. J., $13,543,875 (90 per cent 
completed). Bridge, Allentown. Pa., $219,969 (completed). Grade separa 
tion, Perth Amboy, N. ] $2,000,000 (60 per cent completed). Grade 
separation, Somerville, N. J., $1,262,896 (91 per cent completed). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Second Track: At Westham, Va., 0.01 Harts, W. Va., to Big Creek, 
5.29 miles. Limeville, Ky., to near Mile Post 2. 2.36 miles. Near Mile 
Post 2, Ohio, to Robbins, 15.06 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Improvements, Ashland, Ky., to Russell, 
$2,579,880 (completed). Freight terminal, Clifton Forge, Va., $3,630,000 
(completed). Rebuild arch and enlarge Red Hill tunnel, Callaghan, Va., 
$214,000 (4 per cent completed). Additional passing track, Gauley. W. 
Va., $215,000 (99 per cent completed). New boiler shop, Huntington, 
W. Va., $575,970 (completed) Improvements to engine terminal, Russell 
Ky.. $1,209,913 (completed) . 

(Chesapeake & Hocking) ( 
Crossing, 63 miles, to } 


Important Work 
N 


nstruction of new line, Gregg, Ohio, to Valley 


ve built in 1927 


Chicago & Alton 


Murrayville, Ill., to Manchester, 5.78 miles 

Important Work Undertaken: Subway, Cicero avenue, Chicago. $195 
000 (10 per cent completed). Extension of yard, Bloomington, IIl., 
$300,000 (90 per cent completed). New grain elevator. Kansas City. Mo 
$475,000 (completed). te 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: 
$500,000 (completed) 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


: Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of line from Pekin, Til., to 
Springfield (formerly part of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis). $1.320 000 
(90 per cent completed). oy ea 


Chicago & North Western 


Second Track: 


New engine terminals, Ey insville, Ind. 


First Track: Benld, Ill., to Staunton, 2.51 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New freight yard, Proviso, Ii! $1,740 
000 (completed). New lc. freight transfer house, Proviso, Ill. $1'436 - 
585 (6 per cent completed). New office building, Proviso, Til.” $357 000 


(6 per cent completed) 
000 (50 per cent completed). 
$100,000 (completed). 


Track elevation, Mayfair (Chicago), Ill. $1,500. 
Coal and water station, Crystal Lake. Til’ 
capacity, Green Bay, 


400,000 bu. 


Grain elevator, 
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Wis., $205,000 (completed). Power house Antigo, Wis., $100,000 (com- 
pleted) Coaling stations, various locations, $105,700 (completed. ) W ater 
treating plants, various locations, $170,800 (completed). Logging spurs, 
Wakefield, Mich., and Gogebic (completed). 
Chicago & Western Indiana 

Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, Dolton branch from 
113th street to 131st street, including grade separation with Illinois 
Central at Kensington, Chicago, $1,500,000 (65 per cent completed). 
Elevated team yard along Canal street, between 23d and 29th streets, 
Chicag« $1,650,000 (35 per cent completed). 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Second Track Lytle, Wis., to East Winona, 17.45 miles 

Important Work Undertaken Feed yard facilities, Lincoln, Neb., $339,- 
4 (completed ) Installation of heavier spans on Illinois river bridge 
Beardstown, IIl., $127/550 (50 per cent completed). Raising bridge and 
track, Harbo, Mo., $101,227 (completed). Construction of beet spur, 6 
miles Bayard, Neb., $140,409 (completed). Engine terminal facilities at 
various points, $254,863 (completed) Storehouse, Aurora, $535,700 (com 
pleted ) Single track bridge, Chicago, $175,305 (completed). Bridge at 
Woodcliff, Nel $151,736 (completed) 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


rst ra Hollandale Jct., Minn., to Hollandale miles f 

lmportant Work ndertaken Sewer at shops, Milwaukee, Wis., $100, 
000 (completed). Grain elevator, Milwaukee, Wis., $250,001 (completed ) 
Track elevation, Chicago, $250,000 (completed). Passenger station, La 
Crosse, Wis., $300,000 (completed). Engine terminal, St. Paul, Minn., 
$1,250,000 (completed). 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

First Traci Amarillo, Tex., to Fritch, 37.63 miles Billings, Okla., 
to Ponea City, 26.73 miles. O’Keene, Okla., to Homestead, 3.73 miles 
Clark’s Grove, Minn., to Maple Island, 8.67 miles 

Second Track At Ft. Worth, Tex., 0.15 miles. At Iowa City, Iowa, 
0.04 miles 

Important Work Undertaken Track elevation on South Chicago line, 
Chicago, $1,200,000 (65 per cent completed). Addition to roundhouse, new 


power house, boiler washing plant and pipe 
line with sump, Burr Oak, IIl., $485,000 (90 per cent completed) Coaling 

$240,0 per cent completed) Automatic cinder hand- 
(85 per cent completed). Boiler washing 


shop building, store house, 


plants, system, 3.4 u UM" 
line conveyors. systems, $130,000 


plants, 


system, $140,001 (completed ) Reconstruction of bridge over 
White river, DeValls Bluff, Ark., $514,000 (completed). 
Colorado & Southwestern 
First Track Beaver. Colo., to Little Beaver Creek, 14 miles. 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade 
First Track: Lacamas, Wash., to Cowlitz river, 7.5 miles / 
Important Wok Undertaken Line from Cowlitz river, Wash., to 


Cowlitz, 6.5 miles. Line projected from Cowlitz, Wash., to Yakima, 127 


miies 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


First Track: Kingsland, N. J., to Harrison, 6.74 miles 


Important Work Undertaken New team delivery yard and freight 
house, Passaic, N. J., $237,000 (completed) New freight house, Bing 
hamtor N Y., $170,000 (65 per cent completed) New 1,000-ton 
reinforced concrete coaling plant and 1,000-ion reinforced concrete sand 
storage and drying plant, East Buffalo, N , $137,000 (completed) 


" $167,00 ) 


Elimination of grade crossing, Bloomfield avenue, Passaic, N. 
' 





(completed ) Elimination of grade crossing, Clinton street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., $309,500 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Colvin street 
B alo, N. Y., $189,000 (completed). Bascule bridge over relocated 
channel of Buffalo river, Buffalo, N. Y., $303,000 (95 per cent completed) 
Renewal of bridge over Susquehanna river, Owego, N , $205,000 
r eted 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
rst Trach Spring Canon Jct., Utah, to Kenilworth, 6.28 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken Rectification of main track alinement, 
rious locations, $665,000 (completed) Enlargement of main line tunnels, 


Colorado, $120,000 (completed) 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Important Work Undertaken Grade separation, Dearoad, Mich.. $275,- 
000 (80 per cent completed). Grade separation, River Rouge, Mich., joint 
with New York Central and Michigan Central, $600,000 (completed). 
Macadam road and bridge over Ottawa river to divert highway from across 
Lang yard, Toledo, Ohio, $102,000 (70 per cent completed). 


tracks at 


Detroit Terminal 
Work Undertaken New 
$100,000 (completed). 


mportant machine shop, Davison yard, De 
roit, Mich » 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


First Track (Detroit & Ironton) Durban, Mich.. to Petersburg, 9.87 

| 
miles 

Important Work Undertaken Line, Petersburg, Mich. to Malinta, 
Ohio, 45.84 miles. Electrification, Fordson, Mich., to Flat Rock (com 
pleted) 


Duluth & Iron Range 


Important Work Undertaken Remodeling ore dock No. 1, Two Harbors, 


Minn., $175,000 (SO per cent completed). Reconstruction of coal dock, 
Two Harbors, Minn., $110,000 (completed). 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Important Work Undertaken Grade revision between Saginaw. Minn., 
and Coleraine Jct., $210,000 (completed). New yard at Hall-Rust mine 


screening plant, Hibbing, Minn., $650,000 (completed). 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


At Cavanaugh, Ind., and Hammond, 0.27 miles 
Sand Pit, Ind., to Ivanhoe, 


0.80 miles. 
Erie 


First Track: 
Second Track 


Important Work Undertaken 
Harlem river, New York (10 per 


Freight yard facilities at 149th street and 
Relocation of ap 


cent completed). 
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proximately 6.5 miles of the main track of the Greenwood Lake branch and 
a portion of the Ringwood branch between Wanaque, N. J., and Midvale, 
on account of the construction of the Wanaque reservoir by the North 
Jersey District Water Supply Commission (80 per cent completed). Track 
elevation, Jamestown. N. Y. (completed). Elimination of grade crossing 
of Main street, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., joint with New York Central 
(completed). Terminal facilities, Paterson, N. J. (35 per cent completed ). 
Steamship and Lightering pier, Jersey City, N. J. (completed). Elimina 
tion of grade crossing Johnson City, N. Y. (completed). Relocation of 
highway and construction of overhead bridge, Cuba, N. Y. (15 per cent 
completed). Removal of state highway from close proximity to the Erie 
and the New York Central by the relocation of the highway and the 
railroads between Oil City, Pa., and Reno (30 per cent completed) 
Elimination of grade crossings, Akron, Ohio, joint with Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio (5 per cent completed). 


Florida East Coast 


Bunnell, Fla.. to Daytona, 22.83 miles. Bonaventure, 
Fla., to Indrio, 56.30 miles. Eldred, Fla., to North Jupiter, 33.84 miles 
Third Track Bunnell Jct., Fla., to Bunnell, 0.91 miles 
Important Work Undertaken Relocation, Eau Gallie, Fla., to Military 
Park, 2.55 miles (completed). Lines under construction, Canal Point, Fla., 


Second Track 


to Belleglade, 11.1 miles, and Hialeah, Fla., to Sugar Mill, 6.6 miles 
Line projected, Belleglade, Fla., to Sugar Mill, 64.8 miles. New freight 
terminal, Bowden, Fla., $1,231,500 (completed). Additional yard facili 


ties, New Smyrna, Fla., $465,668 (completed). New freight terminal, Ft 


Pierce, Fla., $338,488 (completed). Additional grading and tracks for 
freight terminal, Hialeah, Fla., $1,127,600 (completed). New freight 
facilities, Daytona Beach, Fla., $100,000 (completed). Additional track 


facilities, West Palm Beach, Fla., $207,800 (completed) Fire-proof ware- 
house and team tracks, Lake Worth, Fla., $100,000 (completed). Concrete 
warehouse, Miami, Fla., $225,000 (completed). Additional team track 
facilities, Miami, $111,600 (completed). Engine facilities, Bowden, Fla., 
$417,000 (completed). Engine facilities, St. Augustine, Fla., $1,300,000 
(completed). Engine facilities, Hialeah, Fla., $463,000 (completed). Re 
pair shops, St. Augustine, Fla., $1,000,000 (completed). General office 
building, third unit, St. Augustine, $223,500 (completed) Reconstruc- 


tion of bridge over St. Johns river, Jacksonville, Fla., $1,855,250 (com 
pleted). Piers and abutments, Jupiter river, $100,000 (completed) New 
viaduct, Roseland, Fla., $718,420 (completed). Double track bridge, Till 
man, Fla., $172,300 (completed). Double-track steel viaduct, Melbourne, 
Fla., $304,620 (completed). Double-track steel viaduct, Eau Gallie, Fila., 
$219,020 (completed) 
Ft. Worth & Denver City 
Important Work Undertaken Lines under survey, Estelline, Tex., to 


Dimmitt, 132 miles. Silverton, Tex., to Lubbock, 32 miles 


Galveston Wharf Company 


Work Undertaken: 
$1,000,000 


New waterfront pier and terminal, G 
(completed ). 


Georgia & Florida 


Important 
veston, Tex., 


Important Undertaken Line under 


W ork survey, Augusta, Ga., 
Greenwood, S. C., 56 miles. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Important Work Undertaken (Jackson & Eastern) Extension of line, 
Lena, Miss., to Jackson, 40 miles, and rehabilitation of existing line, 32 
miles. $2,000,000, under construction 
Illinois Central 
Second Track Near Waterloo, Iowa, 3.31 miles 
Important Work Undertaken: Markham yard near Homewood, II! 


Grade separation, Riverdale, Ill., $2,027,000 (90 
per cent completed). Grade separation and track elevation, Harvey, III. 
$3,809,000 (completed). Grade revision and ¢éther work incidental t 
electrification in Chicago, $5,082,000 (98 per cent completed) Electrifica 
tion of suburban service, Chicago (completed). Grade separation and track 


$12,000,000 (completed) 


elevation, Jackson, Miss., $1,928,000 (95 per cent completed) New shop 
facilities, Paducah, Ky., $6,378,240 (55 per cent completed). Remodeling 
and enlarging passenger station, Jackson, Miss., $221,500 (5 per cent 


completed). 
(Yazoo & Mississippi Valley) New passenger station and 
tion, Clarksdale, Miss., $656,000 (50 per cent completed) 


track eleva 


Indianapolis Union 
Important Work Undertaken: Elevation of 7 miles of the Belt 
in accordance with contract executed with the city, 
penditure of $13,000,000 (2.3 per cent completed) 


Railway 
involving a total ex 


Kansas City Southern 
Work Undertaken Grade reduction and reconstruction of 
double track, Shreveport, La., 2 cent com 
Extension and improvement of engine terminals, Heavener. Okla., 
$ (completed). Completion of joint construction with Texas & 
Pacific of 2.5 miles of track and bridge over Cross havou Shreveport, La 
(completed ). 


Important f 
6.2 miles of 
pleted). 
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27,367 


$876,327 (22 per 


Kentucky & Tennessee 


First Track Stearns, Ky., to Bell Farm, 19.68 miles. 
Lehigh Valley 

Third Track At Greene Bridge, N. J., 0.29 miles 

Fourth Track West Portal, N. J., to Bloomsburg, 1.38 miles 
_ Important Work Undertaken New transfer bridge, slip, dock, dredg- 
ing, etc., at East 149th street terminal, New York. (5 per cent com 
pleted ) Double track tunnel to the south of the present Musconetcong 
tunnel (8 per cent completed) New turntable, transfer table, and exten- 
sion of enginehouse stalls, Easton. Pa. (completed). Changes and ex 
tension of enginehouse, Coxton, Pa. (completed). New passenger and 
freight station, together with replacement of viaduct and necessary track 
changes, Easton, Pa. (completed). Extension of storehouse, Sayre. Pa. 


(completed). 


Long Island 


East Rockaway N. Y., to Long Beach, 2.96 miles 
Fresh Pond Jet., N. Y., to Manhattan Beach Jct., 3.12 


Second Track: 

Third Track: 
miles. 

Fourth 
miles. 


Track Fresh Pond Jct., N. Y., to Manhattan Beach Jet., 3.92° 
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No. 3, Highway and Railway 
Decks of the Santa Fe’s New 
Mississippi River Bridge at Fort 
Madison, Iowa 


a } No. 5, Cut and Tunnel Portal on the 


No. 6, The Pennsylvania’s New Ohio 
River Bridge at Steubenville, Ohio ili Edgewood Line of the Illinois Central 





No. 4, Muckers in the 
Great Northern’s Cascade 
Tunnel 


Outstanding Construction Projects of 1926 
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Important Work Undertaken: New station building, local freight facili- 
ties and yards, Montauk, N. Y¥., $400,000 (15 per cent completed). Elec- 
trification of main line from Floral Park, N. Y., to Mineola, and West 
Hempstead branch, including new passenger station and freight yard at West 
Hempstead, $775,000 (95 per cent completed). Electrification of Bay Ridge 
branch, $2,650,000 (75 per cent completed). Purchase of two buildings to 
be used for freight purposes and lease and rearrangement of a portion of 
the Army Base tracks for team yard purposes, Bay Ridge branch, $233,500 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossings, Elmhurst, N. Y., $1,000,000 
(25 per cent completed) 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 


First Track Moreauville, La., to near Torras, 8 miles 
Important Work Undertaken New line from Moreauville, La., to the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, including a steel bridge over the 


Atchafalaya river at Simmsport, La., $2,000,000 (75 per cent completed) 


Louisville & Nashville 


First Track Kenvir, Ky., to Red Creek, 1.07 miles 
Second Track Patio, Ky., to Ft. Estill, 23.60 miles , 
important Work Undertaken Second track to eliminate two bridges 


and one tunnel to permit use of heavier power and allow movement of 
loads now restricted by tunnel, between Lebanon Jct., Ky., and Elizabeth- 
town, $1,795,000 (90 per cent completed). Second track, including 2 


double-track and 3 single-track tunnels and 11 bridges, between Conway, 
Ky., and Sinks, 12.6 miles (completing double track between Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the Harlan, Ky., coal fields) $2,491,000 (5 per cent completed). 
Revision of line to eliminate steel viaduct, Cincinnati division $254,000 
(75 per cent completed). Roundhouse and facilities, Howell, Ind., $269,844 
(10 per cent completed). Steel viaduct, bridge No. 40, Cincinnati di 
sion $225,000 (90 per cent completed). Steel viaduct, bridge No. 41, 
neinnati division, $125,000 (90 r cent completed). Bridge at Rigolets, 
a., $3,128,000 (completed) Bridge at Chef Menteur, near New Orleans, 
a., $1,513,871 (completed) Superstructure for bridge over Green river, 
Munfordville, Ky., $330,000 (completed). Superstructure for bridge over 
Tennessee river, Knoxville, Tenn., $200,000 (completed). Superstructure 
and piers for double track crossing, Latonia, Ky., $370,000 (completed) 
New double track bridge, Cumberland Valley division, $300,000 (com 
pleted) New spans over Wabash river, St. Louis division, $196,000 
(completed). New spans over Mobile river, Alabama, $970,000 (30 per 
cent completed). Filling bridges south of Louisville, Ky., $507,000 (com 
pleted) 


v 
( 
I 
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Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge over Green river, 
Spottsville, Ky., $250,000 (completed). 


Lowell & Southern 


First Track Lowell, Ill., to connection with Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, one mile west of Leonore, Dll.. 4 miles. 


Meridian & Bigbee River 


Important Work Undertaken: Line from Meridian, Miss., to Myrtle 
wood, Ala., 50. miles. 


Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Line under construction, Superior boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., to Crystal, 5.7 miles, $350,000 (30 per cent 
completed ) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. Marie 


Important Work Undertaken: Bascule bridge, Manitowoc, Wis., $115,000 
mpleted ) 


Minnesota Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of line from Lake Lillian 
Minn., to Montevideo, 43 miles, $800,000 (20 per cent completed) 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional elevator sto: 
age space, increasing capacity from 1,261,600 bu. to 2,261,600 bu. Kansas 
City, Kan. (completed). 


Missouri Pacific System 

First Track: Central Branch Ject., Kan., easterly, 0.18 miles. At 
Halley, Ark., 0.06 miles. 

(St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.) Raymondville, Tex., to Edinburg, 
30 miles. Faysville, Tex., to Monte Christo, 10 miles. Hargill, Tex., to 
end of line, 10 miles 

Second Track: Washington. Mo., to Etlah, 18 miles. M. Q. Jct., Mo., 
to Jefferson City, 3.28 miles. Alexander, Ark., to Bauxite Jct., 5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line, Nashville, Ark., northerly, 
7.41 miles. New line, Nashville, Ark., northwesterly, 11.83 miles. Mine 
spur, Zeigler, Ill., $161,000 (completed). Strengthening bridge No. 11, 
Wickes, Mo., $122,000 (40 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge 
Yo. 23, La Platte, Neb., $208,500 (65 per cent completed). Converting 
300-ft. fixed span into a vertical lift span, Kragen, Ark., $174,300 (75 
per cent completed). Strengthening spans, bridge No. 165, Riverton, La., 
$110,000 (40 per cent completed). Strengthening spans, bridge No. 171 
Alexandria, La., $120,000 (75 per cent completed). Gantry crane and 
runways, Sedalia, Mo., $106,900 (completed). Re-arrangement of East 
Bottom hump yards, Kansas City, Mo., $300,000 (completed). Freight 
terminal, Alexandria, La., $610,000 (completed). Work house with receiv 
ing and shipping shed at K-M grain elevator, Kansas City, Mo., $550,000 
(completed) Improvement of passenger terminal facilities, Hot Springs, 
Ark., $162,100 (completed). Addition of five stalis to engine house, 
Nevada, Mo., $144,700 (completed). Freight house, track scale and track 
changes, Omaha, Neb., $220,600 (completed). Coffeyville, Kan., freight 
house facilities, $101,200 (completed). Union station and re-arrangement 
of freight yard, Texarkana, rk.-Tex., ownership joint with St. Louis 
Southwestern, Texas & Pacific and Kansas City thern, $1,350,000 (25 
per — comets). le @ i 5 

(St. Louis, Brownsville exico.) ine projected, Raymondvill 
easterly, 18 miles. Additional tracks and engine torminal. po ro” 
$170,660 (80 per cent completed). ’ , 

(San Benito & Rio Grande vere Lines projected from near San 
Benito, Tex., to connection with Rio Grande City ilway, 23 miles, and 
on werqaate, S.. meet, 6 miles. : 

(New Orleans, Texas exico.) Remodeling and enlargi 
yard facilities, DeQuincy, La., $206,000 (completed). ne ny eae 
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Mobile & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation and grade revision near Ava, 
Ill., 2.5 miles, $191,636 (75 per cent completed). 


Montour 


Important Werk Undertaken: Relocation of line to eliminate excessive 
curvature, Cliff Mine, Pa., to Imperial, $225,000 (completed) 


Nacogdoches & Southeastern 


First Track Oil Springs, Tex., to Calgary, 28 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Remodeling passenger station, train shed 
and tracks, Chattanooga, Tenn., $169,000 (33 per cent completed). 


New Orleans Great Northern 


Important Werk Undertaken: Extension of line from Nogan, Miss., to 
Jackson, 6.65 miles, and construction of terminals at Jackson, $1,000,000 


New York Central 


First Track: (Boston & Albany) Riverside to Pine Grove, 0.11 miles. 

Second Trach (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, to Glen Echo, 23 miles. Gretna, Ohio, to Morgan, 7.5 miles. 

Third Track: Voorheesville, N. Y., to South Schenectady, 9.30 miles. 
Sandusky, Ohio, to Huron, 8.27 miles. , 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.) Fallston, Pa. to Beaver Falls, 1.47 miles. 

Fourth Track: Sandusky, Ohio, to Huron. 8.31 miles. 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.) Fallston, Pa., to College, 3.03 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement men’s toilet and barber 
shop, Grand Central Terminal, New York, $264,000 (completed). New 
elevator and improving old elevators, Grand Central Terminal, $160,000 
(67 per cent completed). Excavation and other work for Grand Central 
Terminal facilities, $545,000 (completed). Completion of terminal facili- 
ties under office building, New York, $1,673,000 (50 per cent completed). 

Rotary equipment for sub-station, Grand Central Terminal, $322,000 (7 
per cent completed). Rotary converter, 4,000 k.w., Grand Central Termi- 
nal, $122,000 (19 per cent completed). New rotary converter, 4,000 
kw. at sub-station, Mott Haven, N. Y., $107,000 (19 per cent completed). 
Additional feeders and equipment, electric division, $124,000 (completed). 
Keplacing cables, Port Morris, N. Y., to sub-station No. 7, $162,000 (pro- 
jected). Duplicate intake tunnel at power station, Port Morris, N. Y., 
$235,000 (7 per cent completed). Increasing capacity of electrical ap- 
paratus in power stations. Port Morris, N. Y., and Yonkers, $344,000 (83 
per cent completed). Extending boiler house, replacing boilers and in- 
stalling steam line at heating plant, Mott Haven, N. Y., $220,000 (com- 
pleted). Retirement of storage batteries in sub-stations, electric division, 
$618,000 (completed). Electrificaion of main line, Sedgwick avenue to Van 
Cortlandt Jct., also Yonkers branch, $1,416,000 (completed). Electrifica- 
tion of 30th street branch, Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., to Harmon, N. Y., 
$425,000 (3 per cent completed). Elimination of Dyckman street, 30th street 
branch, $1,250,000 (projected). Electrification various yards and sidings, 
Mott Haven, N. Y., to Mt. Vernon, $123,000 (completed). Electrification 
various yards and sidings, Melrose, N. Y., to Port Morris. $244,000 
(completed ) Electrification, various yards and sidings, High Bridge, 
N. Y., to Croton, $318,000 (completed). Rotary converter and extension 
of sub-station building, White Plains, N. Y., $155,000 (19 per cent com- 
pleted). Rotray converter, Mott Haven, N. Y., $107,000 (19 per cent 
completed ) Extension of Van Cortlandt Park, Van Cortlandt Park, 
N ’., $181,000 (10 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing 
Mosholu avenue, Van Cortlandt Park, $120,000 (81 per cent completed). 
Elimination of grade crossing between St. Clair place and 138th street, 
New York, $3,250,000 (32 per cent completed). Strengthening and im- 
proving bridges, Nos. H-14 and H-15, New York, $132,000 (50 per cent 
completed). Strengthening and improving bridge No. H-16, New York, 
$109,000 (completed). Freight house, team tracks and gantry crane, Port 
Morris, N. Y., $186,000 (completed). 

Completion of Hudson River Connecting Railroad, including Selkirk 
yard, $24,207,000 (completed). Third and fourth tracks and reverse 
signaling through Weehawken tunnel, New Durham, N. J., to West 
Englewood, $2,368,500 (43 per cent completed). Third track, grade re- 
vision and elimination of grade crossings, Voorheesville, N. Y., to South 
Schenectady, $3,445,000 (66 per cent completed). Connection, main line 
to West Shore, and Gardenville branch to West Shore, Depew, N. Y., 
$1,700,000 (82 per cent completed). Terminal improvements, Buffalo, 
N. Y., $14,000,000 (10 per cent completed). Acquisition of abandoned 
Erie and Oswego canal lands, Syracuse, N. Y., $128,000 (90 per cent 
completed). Alterations to engine terminal, East Syracuse, N. Y., $516,000 
(40 per cent completed). Alterations and additions to West Shore engine- 
house, East Buffalo, N. Y., $300,000 (24 per cent completed). Replacing 
of boilers, additional generator and crane in power house, Avis, Pa., 
$397,000 (90 per cent completed). 

Rebuilding bridge, East Syracuse, N. -» $257,000 (completed). Re 
building bridge, Genesee Junction, N. Y., $111,000 (91 per cent com- 
pleted). Rebuilding bridge, Woodland, Pa., $226,000 (91 per cent com- 
leted). Elimination of grade crossing, West Englewood avenue, West 
Englewood, N. J., $180,000 (51 per cent completed). Grade crossing 
elimination, Newburgh, N. Y., $438,000 (completed). Grade crossing 
elimination, Tarrytown, N. Y., $529,000 (compieted). Grade crossing 
elimination, Rochester, N. Y., $453,000 (70 per cent completed). Grade 
crossing elimination, Oakfield, N. Y., $111,000 (91 per cent completed). 
Grade crossing elimination, Pittsford, N. Y., $108,000 (completed). Grade 
crossing elimination, Main street, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., $1,200,000 
(completed). 

Extension of classification yard and installation of car retarder, Gibson, 
Ind., $465,000 (75 per cent complted). Extension of yard and facilities, 
West Kankakee, IIl., $385,000 (completed). New passing track with 
remote switch control, Kendallville, Ind., $137,000 (osumiatedl. Extension 
of power house and equipment, Root street, Chicago, $145,000 (35 per cent 
completed). New passenger station and grade separation, Erie, Pa., 
$3,000,000 (65 per cent completed). New passenger station, Youngstown. 
Ohio, $400,000 (completed). Grade separation, new freight house an 
tracks, South Bend, Ind., total cost $8,000,000, present authority $1,125,000 
(15 per cent completed). Grade separation, Fairview, Pa., $118,000 (30 
per cent completed). Grade separation, Conneaut, Ohio, $415,000 (10 per 
cent completed). Grade separation, Ashtabula, Ohio, $270,000 (75 per 
cent completed). Grade separation, Cleveland, Ohio, $190,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Grade separation, Sandusky, Ohio, $350,000 (80 per cent 
completed). Grade separation, Toledo, Ohio, $230,000 (completed). Grade 
separation, River Rouge, Mich., New York Central proportion, $125,000 
(15 per cent completed). Grade separation, Detroit, Mich., 00,000 
(completed). Grade separation, New Carlisle, Ind., $160,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, Grand Avenue, Gary, Ind., $250,000 (60 per cent com- 
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piete Re k a state highway to improve alinement and 

elr . & gs between Oil City, Pa., and Reno, New York 
Cent tior “ 15 per cent completed) 

I racks and yard office Moline, Ohio, 

lumper Toledo, Ohio, $1,226,000 (com- 

B . A } New station and facilities Springfield, Mass., 
$4 ed) Re tion of curvature and additional main 

“ M to West Warren, $400,000 (75 per cent completed). 

M ements at lLc.l freight terminal, Detroit 
M ed) Freight houses. tracks, and driveways, 
Det ; ed) New power plant for enginehouse and 

) t i ' mpleted ) Grade separation, River 
Rouge M $i pleted ) Grade separation near Detroit, 
Mict $ ; 

( go & St. Louis.) Second track, Rapp, Ind., 
to Va ‘ : Ind., to Williams, one mile, $225,000 (pro 
ecte We . nd addition to classification yard, 
SI ec, O $ ; ected ) ngine terminal and extension 

R Ohio, $2.8 0) (7 per cent completed) Main track 

cc ect ) elsville-Cold Springs, Ohio, $150,000 (65 per cent com 

eted Engine t lina Kankakee, Ill, $264,000 (completed) Grade 
separat Columbus, Ohio, $302,000 (completed) 

Pitt F & Lake Ex Construction third and fourth main tracks 
between Fallstor Pa College, $670,000 (completed). Enlargement 
of freight ter ' f ties Fast Carson street yard, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$300 ‘ eted Improvements in terminal freight 
house. Pitts! gt I . ) per cent completed) New freight 
house, t Y Ellwood City, Pa., $200,000 (90 per cent 
complete Fer eT re mn of west yard, East Youngstown, 
‘) 2 | et Ex rgement and revision ot , | i Bec ks 
R | _ § ¥ ‘ pleted) Slag fill for proposed yard, 
Glass t. P $14 0 {0 per cent completed) Replacing one 70-ft 
t t e¢ and ne 0-ft. turntable with two 110-ft. turntables, McKees 
Rock, Pa., $109 mpleted Relocation of highway and construction 
of erhead | y t ute a grade crossing between We Economy. 
P and «=6We llawr $718 ‘ x per cent com ted ) Elis ination ot 
F e ng at McKeesport, P P. & L. E. proportion $110,200 (15 per 
cent lete 

Ir 1 Belt ne survey. Blue Island, ma @ 
LaG ge miles 4 t ] : and facilities, ar purchase of 

ht { wa Blue I l, $375,000 (completed) Extension of 
east nd vard, Blue Islar Ill., $900,000 (completed) Track elevation, 
Kedzie we ue. Cl 4 i mew tracks, 55th street. Chicago to Elsdon, 
| 4 . te Grade separation, Riverdale, IIl., 
$170. ( per cent ete 

( Tunctior < tor Kedzie avenue, Chicage $200,00( 

sod 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

c nd , } t of Lor Ohio, 2 miles Ashtabula Ohio, to 
—_— rtant UH ’ en (;yrade revision, Sorento, Iil., $250 000 

$ oe t ‘ M e shop, Frankfort, Ind., $115,000 (90 
per cent : 

New York Connecting 

To» Work I ‘ Completion of electrificat Port M« 

N \ t Pre P t $ ») (75 per cent cc pleted 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Ar ¢ e, Conn., 15 miles At S rook, Conr 
uv ‘ 
9 4 \ Mass.. 1) miles 

Four , Attle Mass., 0.22 miles 

Impor ’ é Dam, pipe line, etc., for w iter for power 
house. ( ( ( 4 er cent completed) Replacement of 
turt enerat ‘ ‘ { $869,000 (completed) Replacement 
of . w ¢ nt ‘ < 00 (completed) Additional boiler 
. ment, ¢ ( 4K per cent completed) Frequency changer 
et at } ' \ uilw t ermit taking of power for electrified 

ne, $308 4 f ¢ t completed) Additional tracks in classificatior 

Comms ¢ ) (completed) A dditional 

t ( 3 y H er Conn $248,500 (completed) Addi 
t t Ss \ t Mass., $355,000 (completed). Revision 
‘ i track ngfiel Mass., $152,000 (50 per cent com 
et BR t i und 22,400 s yds. concrete driveways, 
with « t } N. Y¥., $213,000 (completed) Construc 
' tracks and )-ton track scale, Harlem 
t ¢ 000 < ete Repairs extension of lighter 

» t ee Bi R $1 ) 75 per cent completed) Revision 
, 4 he } ‘ 11 and vard pro termir Boston, 
M $150 Exte n of facilities air of electrical 
. ment, \ p $ ) ompleted ) Overhead crane and 
exte f New Ha 1, Conn., $204,000 (completed) 
Shed for f t od rebuilding machine shop, East Hartford, 
‘ e1 ‘A Extension and construction of shops, Readville, 
M $4 Addition to enginehouse and new turntable, 
water tank l ke i nder plant, Lowell, Mass., $205,000 (com 
. - P } ne ae with turntable and coal, water and cinder 
f tie Fall Rive M $ 2.000 ompleted ) Extension to engine 

. < «i - rd. Mass., $260,000 (95 per cent completed) 
H P ‘ xt k eliminating four crossings, Saybrook, Conn., 
$1 + 

Norfolk & Western 

West Virg », 2.65 miles 

lo tu nder 7 Extension of sidings, various locations, 
21 ’ : , F xte n of sidings various locations, $922,555 (40 
ner ‘ | f yards, Williamson, W. Va.. $1,637,500 
‘ er t 1 Portsmouth, Ohio, $3,580,760 (50 per cent 
te B exter ns ur improvements, various locations, 
$1 ‘41 lete ( rt extensions, Dry Fork branch, $188,500 
ot B R xter ne ind mprovements various locations, 
$451 2 os . . eted Culvert extensions, various locations, 
$484 ‘ ¢ ent ' ted Passenger and freight facilities. various 
tior ; ( t eted) Shop buildings, various locations, $496,180 
ted S} 1 nes, Roanoke, Va $365.000 (54 per cent com 
nlet . Ww mson, W. Va., $1.369,1f 54 per cent 
ymplete S ‘ | nes Portsmouth Ohio, $568,440 (54 per cent 
mpleted ) Wat ‘ various locations, $168,750 (completed) 
Water ‘ ur locations, $229,900 (15 per cent completed) 
F t f g : gs rious locations 2,608,611 (40 per cent 
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Northern Pacific 





First Trach Orofino, Idaho, easterly, 9.9 miles 

Important Work Undertaken New line, Mile Post 10, Idaho to Head 

arters, 31 miles. Grade separation. Minneapolis, Minn., $250,000 (com 

ted). Reconstruction of bridge across Mississippi river, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $300,000 (30 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge over 
North Fork of Clearwater river, Ahsahka, Idaho. $116,000 (10 per cent 
ompleted) Freight house and terminals and fruit warehouse, Spokane, 
Wash., $372,500 (completed) Reconstruct bridge, city waterway, Tacoma, 
Was! $100,000 (15 per cent completed) 

Oklahoma & Rich Mountain 
First Trach Page, Okla., to Pine Valley (Muse), 17 miles 
Orange & Fredericksburg 

First Traci At Orange and Fredericksburg, Va., 0.79 miles 

Imp rtant Wor Undertaken Widening to standard gage fror Fred 

cksburg, Va., to Orange, 38 miles, $200,000 (completed ) 

Pennsylvania 

Second Trach At Springfield, N. Y., 1.25 miles At Oil City, Pa., 
53 miles. At Johnstown, Pa., 0.57 mile. At East Liberty, Pa.. | mile 
Carrothers, Ohi to Bloomville. 6.07 miles Gibsonburg, Ohio, to Wood 
ville, 6 miles Wights, Ohio, to Woodville, 4.60 miles At Delaware, 
Ohio, 0.71 mile. At Marion, Ohio, 0.65 mile. At Chicago, 0.28 





Important Work Undertaken: Double track line from 58th street, Phila 








elphia, Pa., to junction with Chester & Philadelphia branch near Hoe 
Island shipyard, $2,560,000 (96 per cent completed) Low grade freight 
line, Canton, Ohio, to Bayard, $4,400,000 (98 per cent completed) Singk 
track line to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Chenoa at Fulto ahem, Darlington, 
Ohio, $250,000 (completed) Freight tracks, Weirtown Jct.. W. Va., t 
Collier, $240,000 (12 _per cent completed). Relocation of tracks, Renovo, 
Pu § seating, $135,000 (10 per cent completed) Relocation of ' 
line through Beaver Falls, Pa., $3,040,000 (97 per cent completed) Secon 

track and grade reduction, Casey, Ill., to Shoyer, $605,000 (completed 

Second rol grade reductior Shoyer, Til., to Montr ose, $2,155. (50 
per cent completed) Second track and grade reduction, Pierron, I te 
St. Jacob, $905,000 (98 per cent completed). Second track and grade 


reduction, St. Jacob, IIl., to Collinsville, $2,400,000 (10 per cent comy leted ) 


Track connection between C. & and W heeling divisions, Yellow Creek, 
Ohio, $445,000 (completed) Grading and masonry for change of line and 
grade, Glen Osborne, Pa., to Shields, $330,000 (5 per cent completed) 
































Transfer old line to second track of new line, Delaware, Ohio, $275.577 
(eammniahaal} Purchase of property for 16.2 miles second track, Charlottes 
ille, Ind., to Philadelphia, $227,800 (completed ) 

American Railway Express Terminal, Long Island City, N. Y.. $2.512.000 
80 per cent completed) Additional tracks. pipe trenches, et: Sunnyside 
yard, Long Island City, $180,000 (completed) Battery charging facilities 
to serve passenger tracks Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, $118.069 
completed Pipe trenches, extension of pipe tunnel and extensior of 
buildings and platforms, Sunnyside yard, $147,000 (complets Track 
hanges and additional tracks, Waverly yard, Newark. N  ] $185,000 
(completed) Increasing capacity and two additional pull through tracks. 
Pavonia yard. Camden, N. J., $327,000 (completed) Produce yard, South 
Philadelphia, Pa., $2,120,000 (15 per cent completed) Extensior of four 
receiving tracks in 59th street yard, Philadelphia, Pa., $298,555 eted) 
Two new 62 ft. scales with mechanical hump and revision of classif ation 
yard, East Altoona, Pa., $348,000 (75 joe! cent completed) Additional 
tracks, Woodvale yard, Conemaugh, Pa., $121,000 (10 per cent completed) 
Storage yard, Massillon, Ohio, $130,000. (completed ) Additional yard 
facilities, Mingo Junction, Ohio, $471,000 (52 per cent completed) Addi- 
tional storage tracks, East Weirton, W. Va., $125,000 (completed Addi 
onal storage tracks, Weirton Junction, W. Va.. $410,000 (85 per cent 
completed) Extension of passing track, Broadacre, Ohio, $147.500 (S0 per 
cent completes i) xtension of passing track, Miller, Ohio. $176.000 (75 
per cent completed) Extension of passing track, Conesville Ohio. $140,000 

sanpietell) Extensi n of passing track. Black Run, Ohio. $135.000 
completed Additional yard facilities, Bay Junction, Ohio, $175,137 

completed ) Rearrangement of coach yard facilities, Chicago. $227 400 

ompleted) Receiving tracks, Grogan yard, Columbus. Ohio $360,000 

16 per cent completed) Purchase of property for departure vard. Colum 
hus, Ohio. $100,000 (completed) 

Reconstruction of 32d street tunnel. Philadelphia. Pa.. $970.000 | per 
ent completed) Reconstruction of bridge over Ohio river, Steubenville, 
Ohio. $1,945,000 (completed) Reconstruction of bridge, York, Pa.. $106,- 
Of (completed ) Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Altoona Pa., 
$100,000 (85 per cent completed) Reconstruction of undergrade bridge, 
Portage, Pa., $170,000 (completed) Reconstruction of bridge over Chesa 
peake & Delaware Canal, Canal, Del., $275,000 (93 per cent completed). 
Renewal of bridge No. 83.15 with double-track structure. Toled Ohio, 
$159,369 (completed ef bridge No. 82.72 Toledo, Ohio, $166,880 
(31 per cent completed) acing 24 spans timber trestle and 4 spans 
through truss with 18 spans deck plate girders, north of Seymour Ind., 
$172,000 (30 per cent completed) Replacing deck truss bridge with deck 
late girders on reinforced concrete masonry, Monticell Ind $221,820 
50 per cent completed ) Reconstruction of bridge over Lehigh avenue. 
Philadelphia, Pa $150,000 (completed) Reconstruction of overhead 
hr 7 at 41st street and 59th street, Philadelphia, $585,000 (projected) 
Overhead bridge, Market street, Marcus Hook. Pa., 4% cost, $305,000 (32 
per cent completed) 

Track elevation, South Philadelphia, Pa., $25,000,000 (3 per cent 
ompleted ) Grade separation, Manor, Pa., $190,000 (30 per cent com 
pleted). Grade separation, Baltimore, Md., $114,595 (22 per cent com 
pleted) Grade separation, Dixmont, Pa., to Glenfield, $385.000 (85 per 
ent completed) Grade separation, Columbus, Ohio, $345,000 (75 per 
cent completed) Track elevation, Cleveland, Ohio, $2,985,000 (97 per 
cent completed) Subway, Ashtabula, Ohio, $225,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted) Grade separation, Akron, Ohio, $860,000 (10 per cent completed) 
Overhead bridge, Red Bank, Ohio, $7,145,000 (35 per cent completed). 
Undergrade bridge, Ft. Wayne, Ind.. $1,235,000 (completed). Concrete 

aduct 1,517 ft. long over tracks of Pennsylvania, Michigan Central and 
Pere Marquette, Grand Rapids, Mich., $300,000 (completed) Relocating 
Grant street and widening Seventh avenue and Cherry street Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $580,000 (completed) 

Office building, first unit. Philadelphia, Pa.. $3.300,000 (75 per cent 
completed ) Enlargement of Lone Island waitine room and additional 
facilities, Pennsylvania station, New York, $153,000 (30 per cent com- 
pleted ) Additional ticket offices, parcel rooms, etc., Pennsylvania station, 
New York, $190,000 (30 pr cent com mpleted). Enlarging facilities. Tournal 
Square station, Jersey City, $745,000 (32 per cent completed) 
Fittine up Rosenthal building for dining car commissary, Columbus. Ohio, 
$110,000 (completed) Relocation and rearrangement of American Railway 














} ress facilities it Chicago, $180,08 (projecte 

Tank car repair shop, Altoona, Pa., $900,000 (15 per cent completed ) 
boilers at power plant, East Altoona, $122,000 (12 per cent 
completed ) Scrap handling plant, including tracks, buildings and equity 
Harrisburg, $313,000 (completed) Mechanical 

Conemaugh, Pa., $337,000 (95 per cent com 
Eastern 


freighthouse 





ment, Lucknow, Pa., near 
coaling station and ash pits, 
































ete Improved locomotive facilities for passenger locomotives, 
ivision, Pittsburgh, Pa., $150,000 (completed) Smoke exhaust and wash 
g system at 55th street engine terminal, Chicago, $229,460 (20 per cent 
n i In water supply, Enola, Pa., $110,000 
Elctrificatior Pa., to Wilmington, Del., $6,890,000. Elec 
t Phila to West Chester, $3,165,000, projected for 
Pere Marquette 
nd Tra At Grand Rapids, Mich., 0.74 miles 
mportant Wor [‘ndertaken Extensior f Oak yard, Detroit, Mich 
$189,000 complete Separation of grades, Plymouth road Detroit 
Mict $101,07 t eted) New ard McGrew, Mich., $167,000 >U 
t tT lete 
Port Angeles Western 
” nt Work [ ertaken: Location survey made Tyee Lake, Wash 
Pullman Railroad 
mportant WV ’ rtake Grade separatior 2 “ te hange 
: y5th street (hicago, $2 } ‘ mplete 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
rst rac At Port Clint Pa., 15 miles. At Newcastle, Pa 
” rtant Work Undertaken Line projected, McBair Tex., t Floy 
Reading 
ad Tre At Port Clinton. Pa.. 0.05 miles. Westw Pa, t 
Silve 1 miles 
hi ; Robesonia Womelsdorf 56 miles 
important Work Un ta ght house and office building, Lebanor 
Pa., $1730 ompleted ) nal yard tracks, East Penn Jct., Pa., 
$ { mpleted ) O handling machinery, power equipment ar 
k work Port Richmond (Philadelphia), Pa.. $775,000 ({« pleted ) Iw 
t ele re ving gantry ranes on Piet H.”’ also extensior t pe 
t., with necessa lredging l l . Port Richmond, Pa., $280, 
ent mpleted ) Rein force or te grain clevat rs 00 b 
ty, together with shipping C nd dredging of docks, Port Rict t 
0; ent npleted ) Pe e prod s warehouse, i l 
veways and sheds, Pl », Pa. (cost divided w 
. 5 4 mpleted shor : 
P $ ‘ ! ete Stee ‘ 
engine tern 1 facilities, Re ng, Pa $ (completed ) Office 
o P ‘ P $s le Y. M. C. A. build 
re R P : per cent completed Change 
lir ent ¢t ‘ nate viaduct, 120 ft. high and 1,100 ft. long, 
Ringtow P $1,000,0 ent leted ) Chanee of ne 
t volving change f hannel f Schuylkill river linte 
P $7 { ompleted ) Extending bridge for third and tracks 
Hummelstown, Pa., $384,000 (40 per cent completed). Replacement of 
track brick arch with double-span concrete box for four tracks 
$1 M Hummelstowr Pa ) per cent completed). Grade crossing 


elimination, Manayunk (Philadelphia), Pa.. cost 














Philadelphia, $4 ALL 1 per cent completed) Replacement of stone arct 
P Rising Sut venue, *hiladelphia, with plate girder bridge st 
€ wit! the city, $116,000 (73 per cent c mpleted ) Replacement ot 
" gh truss en-floor bridge with through plate girder solid flo hride 
Port Clinton, P $151 80 per cent completed) 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
rtant Wor Undertaken ridge « 
k river ar track ele e¢ cross is 
k re \ $1 10,000 Low eg le 
. ‘ ssing adie tw Yard. Va 
> ‘ or eted 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
First ra Browningtown, Mo., to Deepwater, 2.9 miles 
Important Work Undertaker Line under construction, Aberdeen, Miss., 
to Aliceville, Ala 57 miles. Line projected, Aliceville, Ala., t Kim 


Extension of engine terminal 
(completed ) Strenethening Mis 


203% 


City, Fort Scott & Memphis.) 
Kansas City Mo., $159,000 


, 








sissippi river bridge to carry heaviest locomotives, Memphis, Tenn., $ 30 
pleted) New passenger station and facilities, Springfi Mo.. $310 





i) 0) per cent completed) 
Muscle Shoals Birmingham & Pensacola.) Rehabilitation 


Pensacola, Fla., $2,225,000 (75 per cent completed) 


Seaboard Air Line 


irst 7 Seaboard All-Florida) West Palm Beach, Fla., to Mian 


70.5 miles Ft. Ogden, Fla., to Naples, 68.3 miles 
nd Track: Baldwin, Fla.. to Starke, 26 miles. Wildwood, Fla., t 
Coleman, 5.5 miles. Yeomans, Fla., to Tampa Northern Junction, 2.5 miles 


Tampa, Fla., $130 
$200,000 


mportant Work Undertaken 


New Yeomans yard 
Mm) SU per cent completed) 


Extension of yard, Baldwin, Fia., 





(completed). Extension of yard, Wildwood, Fla.. $130,000 (completed 
New yard and shop f Indiantown, Fla., $400,000 (completed). 

Seaboard All-Flerida) Lines under construction, Ft. Myers. Fia., t 
LaBelle, 30.7 miles at Punta Rassa 


Junction, Fla., to Punta Rassa, 8.¢ 


projected, Miami, Fla., to Florida City, 30 ] 











les Line liles 
Southern 
econd Tra Salisbury, N. C., to Majolica, 4.5 miles Hayne, S. C 
to Sigsbee, 5 miles 
Important Work Undertaken Office building, Charlotte. N. C., $198,000 
(completed Car rej facilities, Coster shops, Knoxville, Tenn., $304,- 
000 (completed) Freight yard, Chattanooga, Tenn., $1,450,000 (95 per 
cent completed) East Third street viaduct, Chattanooga, Tenn., $305,000 
5 r cent completed) Passenger station, Greensboro, N. C., $1,171,000 
(8 cent Industrial belt line, Birmingham, Ala., $252,000 
) € ent Water supply, Spencer, N C., $212,000 (70 
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96.67 miles. 


divided with city of 





“J 
wn 


Southern Pacific 


Wellton, Ariz., to 
49.03 miles 


Track Hassayampa, 


(Arizona Eastern.) 
Pozo Jet., Ariz., to Picacho, 

(Central Pacific.) Cascade Summit, Ore., to Pryor, 35.92 miles Black 
Butte, Cal., to Grass Lake, 23.74 miles. Black Butte, Cal., to Igerna, 1.54 


niles 


Forst 





(Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company.) End of 
plantation spur to Milton, La., 4.40 miles Plantation spur extension to 
Youngsville, La., 3.68 miles 

Falfurrias, Tex., to Edinburg, 64.10 
miles 


Southern Pacific Lines in Texas.) 
miles. Edinburg to Harlingen, 32.4 

Scond Track Dome, Ariz., to Wellton, 17.54 miles. 
State Line to east of Yuma, Ariz., 5.08 miles California-Arizona 
Line to west end of Yuma bridge, 0.06 miles. West of Mescal, 
).41 miles At Phoenix, Ariz., 1.41 miles 


California-Arizona 
state 


Ariz., 


Important Work Undertaken Construction of freight spur into an 
orchard district, ¢ miles, at Marysville, Cal Second track between San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., and Hadley (5 per cent completed) New freight yard, 
Santa Clara, Cal. (90 per cent completed) Additional yard tracks and 
facilities, Roseville, Cal. (80 per cent completed). New freight yards and 
terminal, Klamath Falls, Ore. (70 per cent completed) 





engine Storage 
yard in industrial district, San Francisco, Cal. (50 per cent completed) 
New freight station and facilities, Bakersfield, Cal. (10 per cent com 
pleted ) Auto ferry slip, Oakland. Cal. (completed). Reinforcing steel 
bridge ver Rio Grande river. El] Paso, Tex. (10 per cent completed) 


(Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company.) Fruit, 
e and tracks, New Orleans, La., $165,520 (10 per cent completed). 
Dirt pit tracks and storage tracks of Houma, La., $212,000 (completed). 





(Texas & New Orleans.) Waterfront terminal development on Houston 
Ship Channel, Clinton, Tex.. 1,056,121 (completed) Additional yard 





} 


tracks, Englewood, Tex $113.9 (completed ) 
(Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.) Relocation of 9.36 *s of 
main track between Langtry, Tex., and Osman, $874,398 (9% cent 





mpleted ) 


(Houston & Texas Central.) Belt line around Dallas, Tex., $1,853,543 


completed ) New freight station, with tracks, Dallas, $¢ 900 (com 
pleted ) Rehabilitation and expansion of engine terminal facilities, Hous 
ton, Tex., $120,087 (completed) Inbound and outbound freight house 
Houston, $683,560 (completed) New terminal yard and facilities, Miller, 
Tex., $256,227 (completed) New engine terminal facilities, Miller, $290, 


(60 per cent completed 








(San Antonio & Aransas Pass Line under construction, urg, 
Tex., to the Mexican border, 15.8 miles Reconstruction of yard, Houston, 
Tex., $135,176 (5 per cent completed) New passing tracks and extensions 
f old passing tracks, Skidn Tex., to Falfurrias, $140,120 (10 per cent 

mpleted 

(Houston & Shreveport Extend yard and construct overhead crossing 

tl ansas City Souther: > 684 (projected) 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 





Important Work Undertaker Coach yard, St. Louis, Mo., $1,000,000 
ete Additional tracks re-arrangement of Madison ard, 
Venice Ill $144 ) completed ) Additional tracks and roadways, St 
$132,00 x per cent completed) Additior tracks and 





East St. Louis, Ill., $133,000 (83 per cent completed) 


Texas & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken Completion of yard and engine terminals, 
nstructed jontly with Missouri Pacific, Alexandria, La., $1,000,000 (com 
leted). Completion of yard and engine terminal, Dallas, Tex., $850,000 


mpleted ) 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal of New Orleans 


rst Track At New Orleans, La., 0.58 miles 





nportant Work ndertakes Classification yard and engine terminal 
facilities, Gouldsbor« La $1 12.750 (40 per eent completed) tearrang- 
x enlarging yard, New Orleans, La $132,000 completed) 





Toledo Terminal 


Second Track; At Toledo, Ohio, 3.26 miles. 


Union Pacific System 


F (Union Pacifx Gering, Nebt., to Redford, and Lyman, 
Neb., to Sears, 11.85 miles, Yoder, Wyo., to Creighton and Cattier, Wyo., 
to South Torrington, 12.59 miles, Ripple, Colo., to Orcutt, 2.35 miles 

(Oregon Short Line Rogers, Idaho, to Wells, Nev., 93.18 miles 

Second Track (Union Pacific.) Echo, Utah, to Gateway, 25.80 miles 

Important Work Undertaken (Union Paci ) Extension and revision 
of classification and storage yards, Omaha, Neb., $220,000 (completed) 
station and freight depot, Topeka, Kan., $400,000 (95 per 
cent completed) Viaduct, Kansas City, Kan., $254,000 (completed) Re 
placing bridge No. 22.60 near Perry, Kan., $189,000 (90 per cent com 
pleted ) Subway on 38th St., between Walnut and Wyncoop streets, 
Denver, Colo., (U. P. proportion of cost), $160,000 (75 per cent com 
pleted ) 


(Oregon 


rst Traci 





New passenger 


Short Line.) Moving station facilities and re-arrangement of 
main tracks and sidings, American Falls, Idaho, $363,800 (completed). 
Angeles & Salt Lake.) Reinforced concrete viaduct over Los 
Angeles river, L. A. & S. L., and A. T. & S ’. tracks, at Macy street, 
s. Angeles, Cal. (L. A. & S. L. proportion), $135,000 (completed). Rein- 
orced concrete viaduct across Los Angeles river, L. A. & S. L. and A. T 
S. F. ks at Seventh street, Los Angeles (L. A. & S. L. proportion), 
35 per cent completed) Grade separation at Downey road, Los 
A. & S. proportion), $153,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Trackage with necessary street and sewerage improvements, to serve 
Metropolitan Warehouse District, Los Angeles, Cal., $120,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Grade separation at Whittier boulevard, Pico, Cal. (L. A. & 
>. L. proportion), $130,000 (completed) Trackage with necessary street 
improvements to serve Harbor District, Wilmington, Cal., 
completed) Enlarge and reline 228 lin. ft. of 
Springs, Nev., and Islen, $162,000 (com 
pleted). Enlarge and reline 291 lin. ft. of tunnel No. 18 between Brown, 
ev., and Acoma, $100,000 (25 per cent completed) 


(Los 


Yh 





and sewerage 
31,000 (20 per cent 
tunnel No. 16, between Big 





Virginian 
At Mullens, Va., 0.04 miles. 


Undertaken Completion of electrification of 134 miles 
Mullens, Va., to Roanoke, $11,143,600 (completed). 


First Track: 
Important W ork 
of main track from 











i 
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Wabash 


January 1, 1927 


trict, San Francisco, Cal., $175,000 (completed). Passing track extensions, 
various locations, $102,000 (completed). Yard tracks, various locations, 
$118,000 (completed ) Replacing timber trestles with permanent structures, 
various locations, $263,000 (completed). 


Winston-Salem Southbound 


Important Work Undertaken Relocation of line on account of hydro 
electr levelopment at High Rock, N. C., $500,000 (25 per cent completed) 


Winston-Salem Terminal 


mportant Work Undertaken Completion of union passenger statior 
‘ ointly by the Scuthern, Norfolk & Western and Winston-Salem 
Southbound, Winston-Salem, N. C., $840,000 (completed) 


Yosemite Valley 


Important Work Undertaken Relocation of main line between Merced 
Falls, Cal., and Detwiler, 16.7 miles (completed) 


Railway Construction in Canada 


eca, Micl to Adrian, 9.2 miles 
mportant H : Grade separation, Detroit, Mich., $122 
47e ete Exter f nbound freighthouse, Detroit, Mich., 
$1 ‘ npleted ) | rangement of 17th street yard, Detroit, Mich., 
$ 64 ted) New ‘ w Detroit Mich., $140,518 (com 
t } Mich., $1 completed) Exten 
M 0 (complete Reconstruction of 
De lil., $850 60 per cent com 
\ hot Decatur, Ill, $1,100,000 (com- 
plete New fice ‘ eca Il $100,000 ompleted ) Second 
tr A M to Brittor miles, $850,000 5 per cent com 
pleted ) 
Western Pacific 
Important Wor Undertaken New tracks to develop new industrial dis 
Canadian National 
First Track St. Rer \ erst, Que., 2.3 mules Pine Falls branch, 
es. Ber gh to Will Bunch, Sask., 19.8 miles. Dunblane 
to Central Butte, Sask t miles Tuttleford, Sask., southeasterly, 42.2 
miles, Arcadia Valley, Sask es. Arcadia Valley, Alta., 12.6 miles, 
St. Paul, Alta., southeasterly, 21 miles 
Important Work nde t Construction of steel transit sheds at 
cean terminals, Halifax, N. S m pleted) Standardization of gage on 
143 miles of line on Pri: Edward Island Erection of steel train shed, 
St. John, N. B New yard and engine facilities, Jonquiere, Que New 
engine and car facilities and new freight yard, Toronto, Ont New yard 
near Clifton Junction, Ont., with connecting track to the Wabash division 
Three-track ferry sli Windsor, Ont., (completed) Replacing timber 
trestle at Mile 9, Ame : livision, with steel viaduct 871 feet iong 
(completed Reconstructior f hotel destroyed by fire at Minaki, Ont 
Construction of new nection, 3.97 miles long, between the Canadian 
Northern 1 the Gra Trunk Pacific main lines near Solomon, Alta 
and the 1 abilitat of the Grand Trunk Pacific between the point of 
connection and Ob« Alta Additions and improvements to Jasper Park 
Lodge Alta t I ne timber trestle, Mile 17.1, Clearwater 
subdivis Alta kx ne way nd installing sewer, Vancouver, 
B. ¢ plete 
Canadian Pacific 
First Track I minst Alta t Wellsdale, 40.8 miles Cardston, 
Alta., to Glenwox $ Fife Lake Branch, Sask., 45.5 miles 


Unwin, Sask., to Lloydminster, 30.6 miles Assiniboia, Sask., Southerly, 
les. Bromhead, Sask., westerly, 30 miles. Melfort, Sask., northerly, 

5 miles 
Important Work Undertaker Line diversion, Chelsea, Que., to Cascades, 
6 miles (completed Renewal of substructure, Irince of Wales bridge, 
Ottawa. Ont., $600 (completed). Replacement of bridge No. 1.3 for 


heavier power, Red Deer subdivision, Alta., $110,000 (completed). Recon- 
struction of burnt portions of Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec, Que., 


$1,500,000 (completed) New wing to Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., 
$2,000,000 (50 per cent completed). New hotel at Regina, Sask., $2,000,- 
100 (50 per cent completed) New pier at Vancouver, B. ( $5,000,001 


95 per cent completed 


Lacombe & North Western 


First Track Hoadley, Alta., to Breton, 22.2 miles 


Michigan Central 
Important Work Undertaken Extension of enginchouse and boiler house, 
Windsor, Ont., $127,450. (50 per cent completed) 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Important Work Undertaken: Completion of rock excavation for realine 


ment and future double track between Stoney Creek, Ont., and Vinemount, 
$166,000 (completed) 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


El Oro Mining & Railway Company 


vst ra I \ t Salitre 


Mexican Railway 


Important Work j tion of electrification from Orizaba, 








Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico 


irst Track: Gracia, Nayarit, to Portezuelo 5 miles. End of ¢ hk 
Jalisco, to Portezuelo, 15 miles 
Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Tonichi branch, Sonora, 
miles, destroyed in the revolution, $220,000 (98% per cent completed) 
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Reconstruction f Alamos branch, Sonora, 38 miles, destroyed in the 
revolution (97 per cent completed). Reconstruction of 18 miles of grading 
and bridges for the main line in Sonora, destroyed in the revolution and 

washouts, $330,000 (99 per cent completed). New bridge over Morocit 


iver, Sinaloa, $313,000 (completed) 


} 











The Interior of the West Side of the Reading’s New 128-Car Capacity Freight Car Repair Shop at Reading, Pa., Just 
Before Completion 














Railway Finances in 1926 


many dividend increases; 
fewer roads in receivership; less new financing; 
competitive bidding for equipment trusts 


Security price averages im prove; 


By Charles W. Foss 


Financial Editor, Railway Age 


S 1926 comes to a close the railway financial situ- 
ation, taken as a whole, is in much the best shape 
that it has been in for many years. This is re- 

flected in the view expressed in many quarters that rail- 
way stocks and bonds are rapidly becoming about the 
most desirable securities available for the conservative 
investor. At the same time, there is also considerable in- 
terest in both railway stocks and bonds from the specu- 
lative side due to the improving values with improving 
earnings, or prospects thereof, or to the effect on values 
of merger possibilities. The most pleasing aspect is the 
decided contrast between the status of affairs now and 
that of a few years ago, when railway securities, except, 
of course, those of the strongest properties, were rather 
avoided in favor of industrials or public utilities. In- 
vestors felt that their money was safer when invested in 
industries where conditions were less uncertain, and rail- 
way conditions were so adverse as to make railway 
stocks or the lower grade railway bonds unattractive to 
the speculative element which preferred to have a fairer 
chance for ready profit and a more rapid turnover. 

It is not necessary to discuss the many pleasing factors 
of the railway situation that have helped to make railway 
securities more attractive, since these factors are de- 
scribed and discussed in other articles of this issue. Pre- 
sumably the most important of these factors are the im- 
proved earnings of the carriers and their ability to show 


110, ~ 


a wider margin of earnings over interest requirements 
or to increase their rates of dividend payments. Another 
important factor is consolidations which have helped to 
give the securities of properties involved in contemplated 
mergers a special attraction in the stock market. A third 
factor is the general improvement of the attitude towards 
the railroads resulting from the understanding that the 
carriers are now operating with greater efficiency and 
rendering better service than in any previous period in 
their history. The improved relations with the public and 
the employees also have been of great effect because, in 
spite of all that may be said to the contrary, these are 
matters that are given great weight in the financial mar- 
kets, particularly in an industry where the influences of 
politics or of labor difficulties and employee morale bulk 
so large in importance as in the industry of railway 
transportation. 

The Railway Age reports in its financial news column 
each week average prices of railway stocks and bonds 
It has been compiling these averages since January, 1921 
The figures are the average price of 20 leading railway 
common stocks and 20 representative railway bonds 
These average prices are plotted in the curves by months 
for the years 1921 to 1925 and by weeks for 1926. The 
curves form an eloquent story of the improvement in the 
financial position of the railways in this six-year period 
Briefly the important aspect is that in 1921 the average 
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Stocks and 20 Representative Railway Bonds, 1921 to 1926 
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price of the 20 railway stocks ranged between 50 and 60 
while in 1926 it has ranged between 85 and 105, and 
now stands at above par, which means that from the be- 
ginning of the period to the present the average price 
of these leading railway stocks has nearly doubled. In 
the case of the bonds the average has risen from the 70’s 
in 1921 to around 97 at present, an increase entirely too 
rreat to be explained alone by the vagaries of stock ex- 


change price fluctuation 
Average Price of 20 Stocks Increases 


lt is interesting to observe particularly how railway 
tocks have been made more attractive to investors by 
the increased railway earnings and by the manner in 
which these increased earnings have been passed on to 
the investor by increased divideds. The following table 
lists the 20 stocks and indicates the dividends paid on 
each in 1921, when the Railway Age averages were 


started, in 1925 and in 1926 


Table I—Dividends Paid in 1921, 1925 and 1926, on 20 
Leading Railway Stocks 


192 26 
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hoe t ‘ tra lend of 1% per cent to be paid January 10 


It will be observed that, of the 20 issues, 11 paid divi- 
dends in 1921 and nine did not. Of the 11 that paid 
dividends in 1921 five paid greater dividends in 1925 and 
1926 than in 1921, and of these five three, further, paid 
larger dividends in 1926 than in 1925. Three of the 1921 


vidend pavers 925 


di all northwestern roads, paid less in 1 
1d 1926 than in 1921 and he case of the remaining 
and 1926 than in 1921 and in the case of the remaining 
three there was no change 
Of the nine that paid no dividends in 1921, four paid 
dividends in 1925 and 1926, and it is of special interest 
that so striking has been the improvement in the fortunes 


Extensive List of 


he comments relative to increased railway dividends 
are worth discussing at greater length, because in no 


vear in recent vears have the changes in dividend rates 
heen more extensive than in 1926 as compared with 
1925. A tabulation of the more important dividend 


flabama Great Soutl An extra dividend of 5 per cent 
paid on June 28 and an extra of 1 per cent on December 


1) on the common stock An extra dividend was paid on the 
erred on August 14 and another of 1 per cent on the latter 
will be paid on February 14, 1927. Both issues pay regular 

unnual dividends of 3% per cent 
Atlanta & West wt.—In January the directors declared 
an extra dividend of 20 per cent payable February 1. There 
was also a dividend of 4 per cent paid July This company 

l | of 4 t 1 July 1 rt t 


maintained a 6 per cent dividend rate from 1884 to 1923, 


January 1, 1927 


of these four carriers that all four increased their divi- 
dend rates in 1926 as compared with 1925. 

Five paid no dividends in 1921, 1925 or in 1926, but 
all five are now reporting a much improved earnings po- 
sition with the result that the market price has taken 
cognizance of improved earning power and possible divi- 
dend equities for the future. The St. Paul, of course, has 
a peculiar position of its own in the picture because of its 
receivership and pending reorganization. 


Financing with Stock 


It is noteworthy that the 20 stocks are of sufficient 
variety to represent the true average position of railway 
stocks as a whole. This improved situation naturally sug- 
gests the possibilities of railway financing with stock is- 
sues. This is discussed in somewhat more detail below, 
but it will be noted that, of the 20 issues in the list, two 
are of carriers that are about to issue additional stock, 
1amely, the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern Rail 
way. In the first case the amount is $13,756,580. In the 
case of the Southern the amount is $10,000,000 to be is 
sued shortly of a total authorized increase of $30,000,000. 


Bond Prices Improve 


It has been noted that the average price of the 20 rep- 
resentative bonds has increased from between 70 and 80 
in 1921 to approximately 95 in 1926. The 20 bonds se- 
lected are similarly of a wide variety. The increase in the 
average has been due principally to the low grade is- 
sues. An example is the New Haven non-convertible 
debenture 4’s maturing in 1956 which sold during most 
of 1921 at about 40, but which today are quoted at about 
78. The Missouri Pacific general 4’s maturing in 1975 
have similarly come up in price from about 52 or 53 in 
1921 to a present 77, while the Southern general 4’s of 
1956 have had an accretion in value from around 58 to 
86. All three of these roads have reported substantial 
improvement in their earning power in this period. The 
more general improvement of money conditions has, of 
course, also had an effect which should not be passed 
over. This is reflected notably in such high grade stand- 
ard issues as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe general 
4’s maturing in 1956 or the Atlantic Coast Line first 4’s 
with 1952 maturity, both of which sold in 1921 between 
75 and 80, but which are now quoted at 94. This means 
that part of the increase in the railway bond price aver- 
age has been due to the lower interest rates ruling at 
present than in 1921 which does not, however, belie the 
effect of increased railway earning power on the price 
of railwav bonds generally. 


Dividend Increases 


except for 1900 in which year it paid regular dividends and an 


extra of 25 per cent, and 1915 in which year it paid 9 per cent. 
In 1924 the dividends totaled 7 per cent and in 1925 8 per cent. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Regular dividends of 7 per cent have 
been paid by this company since 1917. In July, 1924, an extra 
dividend of 1 per cent was paid and a like amount in July, 
1925. On January 10, 1926, an extra dividend of 1 per cent was 
paid and on July 10 an extra of 1% per cent making total 
dividend disbursements for 1926 of 9% per-cent. In November 
the directors declared an additional extra dividend of 1% per 
cent payable January 10, 1927, and stockholders on December 
13 approved a stock dividend of $13,756,000 to be offered to 
present stockholders on the basis of one share of new stock to 
each five now owned. 


Baltimore & Ohio on 7 Per Cent Basis 


Baltimore & Ohio—On September 7, the directors declared 


a quarterly dividend on the common stock of 1% per cent pay- 
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able December 1, thereby placing the common stock on a 6 
per cent annual basis. This restored the 6 per cent rate paid 
by the company from September, 1906, to March, 1914. The 
rate was reduced to 5 per cent in September, 1914, and was 
continued at that rate until March, 1918. Two per cent was 
declared in February, 1919, then none to December 1, 1923, 
when dividends were resumed at the 5 per cent rate. On De- 
cember 15, an extra dividend of 50 cents was declared payable 


March 1. 


Boston & Maine.—The reorganization plan was declared op- 
erative on July 27 and the board of directors declared dividends 
on the first preferred stock payable August 12 as follows: 
Class A. $2.50; By $4.00; C, $3.50; D, $5.00 and E, $2.25. On 
December 14 additional dividends on this issue were declared, 
payable January 1 as follows: Class A, $5.00; B, $8.00; C, 
$7.00: D, $10.00 and E, $4.50, the payments being applied from 
earnings in the last half of 1926 and the last half of 1925. The 
1926 payments were the first paid on the first preferred stock 
since 1920, prior to which there had been no dividends since 
1913. On January 1, a dividend of $2.33 will be paid on the 
new prior preference stock issued in connection with the re- 
organization plan covering the four months’ period since this 
stock was issued on September 1, 1926. 


Buffalo Susquehanna.—Directors on February 26 voted to 
omit the quarterly dividend on the common stock. In 1923 the 
company paid 17 per cent and in 1924, 9% per cent, both in- 
cluding extras. It maintained the regular rate of 13% per cent 
for the first three-quarters of 1925 but in the last quarter re- 
duced the payment to % per cent. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Payments Total 12 Per Cent 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The regular rate on the common stock 
was 2 per cent semi-annually from December, 1916, to December, 
1920, dividends being paid on June 30 and December 31. No 
dividends were paid in 1921 but in 1922 the 4 per cent annual 
rate was resumed with semi-annual dividends payable on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1. In 1926 the January 1 dividend was paid 
on the former basis but in March the directors voted to change 
the annual rate to 8 per cent and in addition declared a special 
dividend of 4 per cent payable April 15. This means that the 
1926 payments have totaled 12 per cent. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—This company, which is 
controlled jointly by the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
reflected the prosperity of its two proprietary companies by hav- 
ing earnings in 1926 sufficient to permit it to pay an extra 
dividend of 1 per cent on its common stock on July 10 and 
another extra of the same amount becomes payable on January 
1, 1927. The regular dividends are at the rate of 5 per cent 
annually, which rate dates back to January, 1925. 


Texas Pacific—A 200 per cent 
common stock dividend was paid on April 29, increasing the 
common stock from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000. From 1922 to 
1925 the company had been paying 6 per cent regular and 7 
per cent extra dividends annually on its common stock. On 
June 25, 1926, a dividend of 4 per cent was paid on the increased 
capitalization, establishing a new annual rate of 8 per cent, 
equivalent to 24 per cent on the former capitalization. In addi- 
tion, an extra dividend of 3 per cent was paid on December 21. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & 


Colorado & Southern Directors on December 1 declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent on the common stock payable December 
31, the first dividend on this issue since 1922 when 3 per cent 
was paid 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern—.—On. January 3 preferred stock- 
holders will receive a dividend of 4 per cent, of which 2% per 
cent will be applied on accumulations and 1% per cent will be 
regular quarterly dividend. As of Janwary 1, 1927, accumulated 


dividends on this issue total 17% per cent. 


Hocking Valley.—This subsidiary of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
had been paying 2 per cent semi-annual dividends from De- 
cember, 1921, to December, 1925. In March, 1926, the directors 
increased the rate to 8 per cent annually payable in quarterly 
installments and also declared a special dividend of 4 per cent 
payable April 30. 


Lake Erie & Eastern—An initial dividend of 2 per cent on 
this company’s $6,903,000 stock, all owned by the New York 
Central, was paid on July 1. 


Lehigh Valley—On January 3 common stockholders will re- 
ceive an extra dividend of 3 per cent in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. The regular dividends on 
the common stock have been 7 per cent annually since 1920 
prior to which for a number of years they were 10 per cent. 
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Louisville & Nashwille—Stockholders received an extra di- 
vidend of % per cent on August 10 in addition to the regular 
semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent. On February 10, they will 
receive a 314 per cent semi-annual dividend which will put the 
stock on a 7 per cent annual basis for 1927. With the extra of 
4 per cent paid in August the payments in 1926 totaled 6% per 
cent. The Louisville & Nashville paid 7 per cent dividends from 
1910 to 1914. The dividend rate was decreased to 5 per cent in 
February, 1915, and restored to the 7 per cent basis in August, 
1916, and continued at that rate until 1923. In May of that year 
a 62% per cent stock dividend was paid and the dividend on the 
increased capitalization made 5 per cent, equivalent to 8% per 
cent on the former amount of stock. The rate was increased to 
6 per cent in August, 1924 which rate has since been maintained. 


Maine Central—This company in June resumed dividends 
on its common stock by declaring a special payment of $1.00 
a share payable June 15 which was the first dividend paid on 
this issue since October 1, 1920, prior to which the regular rate 
was 6 per cent annually. Accumulations on the 5 per cent pre- 
ferred dividends were cleared up by payments of $7.50 on Janu- 
ary 15 and of the same amount on March 1. Another 1 per 
cent on the common stock was paid on December 15. 


Michigan Central Now on 35 Per Cent Annual Basis 


Michigan Central—On July 29 a dividend of 17% per cent 
was paid. Inasmuch as on January 29, 1926, the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 10 per cent was paid and an extra of 7% 
per cent the 1926 dividend disbursements will total 35 per cent. 
Semi-annual dividends of 10 per cent had been paid since July, 
1923. The new annual rate of 35 per cent is being continued 
with the 17% per cent semi-annual dividend payable January 
29, 1927. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—The preferred stock series A was 
put on a 6 per cent annual basis by the payment of a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on May 1. From February 2, 1925. 
to February 1, 1926, the company paid quarterly dividends of 
1% per cent. The annual dividends on this stock are to be 7 
per cent cumulative after January 1, 1928. 


New York, Chicago & St. Lowis—Directors in March de- 
clared an extra dividend of 1% per cent on the common stock 
payable April 15 in addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. 


Norfolk & Western—On December 18 common stockholders 
received an extra dividend of $3.00 in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75. The 7 per cent rate dates back to 
1916, prior to which, back to 1911, it was 6 per cent. Extra 
~My of 1 per cent were paid in 1916, 1917, and from 1922 
to 20. 


Pennsylvania Rate 7 Per Cent 


Pennsylvania.—On October 27, the directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on the $50 par value stock pay- 
able November 30, and thereby put the stock on a 7 per cent 
basis. The rate formerly had been 6 per cent, maintained since 
1900 except in 1906 when 6% per cent was paid and in 1907 
when 7 per cent was paid and in 1921 and 1922 when the rate 
was reduced to 4 per cent. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—An extra dividend of $5 (10 per 
cent) will be paid on February 1, in addition to the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $2.50 (5 per cent). This company, the 
majority of the stock of which is owned by the New York Cen- 
tral, has paid not less than 10 per cent in every year since 1892. 


Reading.—Common stockholders will receive on February 10 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. The Reading Company has 
been paying 8 per cent dividends on its common stock since 1913. 


Rutland —Directors on December 14 declared a dividend of 
$1.00, on the preferred stock, the first dividend since 1918. Di- 
vidends on this issue are 7 per cent cumulative but were dis- 
continued in 1903. In 1906, 1907 and 1908 1% per cent was 
paid and in 1916, 1917 and 1918 2 per cent. Arrears on the 
issue at present total 301 per cent. 


V rginian.—A dividend of 7 per cent on the common stock 
was paid December 31. An initial dividend on this issue of 4 
po cost was paid in 1923; 4 per cent in 1924 and 6 per cent 
In 6). 


West Jersey & Seashore—In March, the directors declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent, payable April 1. In 1925 
two semi-annual payments of 2% per cent were made. In Sep- 


tember, 1926, the former semi-annual dividend rate of 21 r 
cent was restored, making 1926 disbursements total 5% he ae 
as compared with 5 per cent in 1925. 
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New Financing 


wil y the steam railroads in the United States 
1926 and while a huge amount 
resented only about 7.5 per cent of 


tal financing of the year. Other public utilities, 
rticularly the power and light industries, were the 
eatest borrowers since their needs for construction and 


pal on were much greater than the requirements ol 


e rail ls during the past 12 months 
lering that the expenditures for additions and 
tterments in 1925 totaled 754 million dollars and in 
26 about 875 million, it would appear that the railways 
ire paying for a strikingly large proportion of their in- 
creased investment in fixed property and equipment from 


surplus rather than from new capital. This may explain 
vhy it is that in spite of the large capital expenditures 
volume of financing done in 1926 was 


ized common stock in the amount of $100,000,000 which 
plan was approved by the stockholders of the Company 
in October. 

The railroads in this country were originally financed 
largely by the sale of bonds with common stock often in- 
cluded as a bonus and it could readily be seen that some 
time must elapse before railroad stocks could reach an 
earnings position where they would be classed as good 
investments. Rail were among the first junior 
securities to be dealt in on the various stock exchanges 
in any volume and for a long period they led in specu- 
lative interest. In more recent years the effects of effi- 
cient and conservative management and steady plowing 
back of earnings into the properties are beginning to re- 
flect their real investment worth. 

Securities Sold in 1926 

\ glance at railway borrowing figures during the past 

seven years is made possible in the following tabulation: 


stocks 


Table Il—Railway Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1926 


ess than in several preceding years and why it consti- 
tuted a decreased proportion of all new financing. 
Bonds Notes 
$229,000,000 $126,000,000 
194.583.000 193,840,000 
$55.125,.000 202.928,300 
99 025.800 288,936,500 
165,956,000 354,720,500 
620,347,000 351,276,200 
74,020,500 151,753,740 
) 236,954,006 167,482,000 
It may mean that the increase in investments will re- 


sult in heavy financing in the next year or two to fund 
the heavy capital expenditures that have been made, but 
wwainst which new securities have not yet been issued. 

Gg lt now begins to seem likely that with the increased 
prosperity of the carriers a larger part of such new se- 
curities can be in the form of common stock so that the 

; cafriers will not have to depend on the sale of bonds to 
the same extent as in the past. 

As pointed out by John J. Cornwell, general counsel 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, speaking before the Traffic and 
l'ransportation Association of Pittsburgh a month or so 
ago, to prevent the capital structure of the railroads from 
becoming topheavy, it will be necessary for the majority 

of them to finance additional expenditures by sale of 

stock. It follows that in order to make their respective 

' stocks attractive as investments the roads must be al- 

lowed to earn a fair return on their properties, and it 

has already been noted in this article that the roads 

have shown an increasing ability to do this in the recent 
past and have every prospect of continuing to do so. 


Stock 


: Financing by means of common stock has shown some 

ain in the past ten-year period. inlv $16,000,000 of 
common was offered in 1916, but in 1923 this 
figure rose to $59,140,000. The latter amount was 
mainly represented by the New York Central stock offer- 
f some $34,000,000. In 1926 common stock offered 


i 


stock 


ing’ Oo 


‘ totaled only $41,577,200, but four large systems partici- 
nated: the Southern Railway is offering $10,000,000 
; common, the Atlantic Coast Line $13,756,580; the St 
Louis-San Francisco sold $5,000,000 and the Nickel 


Plate $6,843,789. In the first two cases the stock is be- 
direct to the stockholders. The 
tock was taken from its treasury and sold to bankers to 
purchase of Rock Island common stock. 


this direction is shown also by the 


+ — ’ 
oftered Frisco’s 


1 
nnance tne 


That the trend is in 


ee 


WW proposals of the New York Central to increase its author- 





Total R.R Total all Per cent R.R. 
Stock financing financing to total 

$16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.9 

3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.12 
27,222,500 685,275,800 2,780,874,000 24.64 
27,068,100 615,030,400 3,200,176,000 19.22 
59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.04 
11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.4¢ 
30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.6 


f 
41,577,200 446,013,200 5.616,151,985 7 50 


In the table, it appears that 1921 and 1924 stand out 
as the years of heavier financing, but that 1926 was con- 
siderably below the years immediately preceding. In 
1921 the roads were just beginning to recover from the 
effects of Federal control. The borrowing in 1921 of 
$685,275,000, comparing with only $392,160,000 in 1920, 
represented largely financing in connection with reim- 
bursements for capital expenditures made during federal! 
control and it included also the refinancing in connection 
with maturing obligations of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific covering their joint interest in the 
Burlington. 


It must be kept in mind that rates in 1920 and 1921 
ranged between 6% and 7% per cent, even for best 
commercial paper and for corporations with the finest 
credit ratings. Financing continued at about the same 
rate in 1922 and 1923 with money rates but slightly 
lower, equipment financing in 1923 being particularly 
important. However, in 1924 there was an increase in 
railroad borrowing to $982,623,000, about two-thirds 
greater than that of the previous year. The sudden 
jump is explained by the generally easier money condi- 
tions which then prevailed and by the demands of the 
railroad rehabilitation program then under way. Indus- 
trial corporations which also had been hard hit in the 
post war depression had put their respective houses in 
order and inventories had been reduced, bringing about 
a generally easier credit situation. The railroads were 
quick to take advantage of this condition and hastened 
to refund their high coupon issues with securities carry- 
ing lower interest rates as well as to finance the large 
purchases of new equipment and other capital improve- 
ment. 


fond offerings in 1926, totaling $236,954,000, were 
mainly for refunding purposes. They were less than in 
1925 and much below 1924, while offerings of notes in- 
clusive of equipment obligations were about the same 
as in 1925 and but one-half of those of 1924 
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Table II1I—Railroad Securities Issued in 1926 


(Excludes Equipment Trust Issues Which Are Shown Separately in Table X.) 


January 


Name of road 


Baltimore & Ohio Ref. & Gen. Mtge 
M e Central Ref. Mtge......... 
N Y. Connecting First Mtge...... 


ssee Central C 


First Mtge 
Ak Canton & Yotngstown 
February 


Delaware & Hudson ( First & Ref 
Mtge 


March 

Texarkana & Fort Smith First Gtd 
Mtge. a oectdbeceusocdeses 

Florida East Coast First & Ref. 
Ee. an ooke oes bovedtandsemnece 

Central of Georgia Ref. & Gen. Mige. 

St. Louis-San Francisco 2 yr. notes 

April 


Chicago & North Western Gen. Mtge 
Southern Ry. Consolidated Mtge. ... 


( 7 Rock Island & Pacific 
secured notes . ere Tt 
Canadian National 1 yr. notes...... 


May 


Norfolk & Western Div. First Lien 
& Ger Mtge ; 


International Railways of Central 
AMCTICR 2. nncccccsssscessseveees 

June 

Great Northern Gen. Mtge...... ses 

International-Great Northern ° First 
REO, cocaccncceoseeseessecooes 

Cuba R. R. Ref. Mtge tgseeees 

Chicago, Ind. & Louisville First & 
Cen ccecessesesseseses 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf First 
. SPA Perrrirrr Tritt ttt 

July 

Wabash Ref. & Gen. Mtge......... 


Seaboard Air Line First & Cons... 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico First 

Mtge . 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ref 


St. Louis San Francisco Common... 
August 

September 

Illinois Central hens cnedbe 
Canadian Pacific collateral trust..... 
October 

Missouri Pacific . >e¢heastiancods 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ref. Mtge 
Georgia & Florida Income......... 


Southern Railway, Common 
Detroit & Ironton, Common. . 
November 


Georgia & Florida... 


Atlantic Coast Line, Common. 


December 


Wisconsin Central, secured notes.... 


New York, 


Preferred 


Chicago & St. Lezais, 


Series D 
Series D 
Series B 
Series A 


Series B 


Series A 


Series A 


Series 


Series D 


Series B 
Series B 


Series A 


Series B 
Series A 


Series C 


10,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 


5,000,000 


18,632,000 
1,774,000 


6,000,000 
2.500.000 


6,000 000 


3,500.01 


15,000,000 


6,000,000 
1,376,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


15,500,000 


s 

8,000,000 
4,600,000 
2,000,000 


5,000,000 


35,000,000 
20,000,000 


13,156,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 


10,000,000 


? 972,000 


3,800,000 


13,756,580 


7,500,000 


Bonds 


Rate Price 


Bonds 


Bonds 


$¥% 100% 


5 98 
5 97 
Notes 
5 100 
Bonds 
4% 102% 
Notes 
4u 99.32 
4 99.55 
Bonds 
4 93% 
Notes 
6 96 
Bonds 
4% 94 
5 95 
é 
5 98 
6 96 
Bonds 
5 95% 
6 95% 
5 100 
5 99.15 
Stock 
7 Div. . 
None 
Bonds 
4% 96% 
4% 96% 
Bonds 
5% 9934-99%4 
5 99.15 
6 
Stock 
Bonds 
6 
Stock 
Notes 
5 99 
Stocks 
6 103% 


Vie ld 


5.24 


5.46 


5.10 


5.00 


4.63 


4.86 
4.40 


6.40 


Maturity 
date 


2001 


1928 
1987 


1928 
1927 


1944 
1941 


1976 
1956 
1966 


1976 


1976 
1945 


1956 
1966 


1966 
1946 


5.30 Serial 


1956 


Issued by 


Kuhn, Loeh & Co., 
tional City Co 


Speyer & Co., Na 


J. P.. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. 

White, Weld & Co.. 
Co., Nashville 

Faxon, Gade & Co., Inc., Boston, and 
Stroud & Co., Philadelphia 


American National 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., First National Bank 


Ladenburg, Thalman & €0.. National 
City Co. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., First National 


tank, National City Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Speyer & Co 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., National City Co. 


Speyer & Co., Dillon, Read & Co 
R. W. Pressprich & Co 


(uaranty Co. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. and 
Blyth, Witter & Co. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., First 
Bank, National City Co 
Kuhn, Loeh & Co. 


National 


Potter & Co.. Harris, Forbes & Co 


Ed. B. Smith & Co.. W. H. 
Son ®& Co. 


Newbold’s 


Kuhn, Loeb & Ca. 

Dillon, Read & Co., Ladenburg, Thal 
mann & Co., Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Kuhn, Taeh & Co. 

Otis & Cn, 


Bought by bankers to finance Rock 


Island purchase 


Kuhn, Loeh & Co 
National City Co., Guaranty Co., Bank 
of Montreal 


Kuhn, Loeh & Co. 

Otis & Ca. 

Issued to former bondholders under re- 
organization program 


Offered to common holders in ratio of 
1 share to every 18 held 


Sold to bankers 


Offered to common shareholders in ratie 
of 1 share to every 5 held 


Dillon, Read & Ce Nat'l City Co. 


Guaranty Co. and Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Railroads in the 


in December 31, 1926. 


17.711 miles of line 


there were in the hands of 
receivers but 42 railroad properties operating a total of 
Che number of roads was six less 
than at the end of 1925 and the smallest number since 





January 1, 1927 


Hands of Receivers 


1911 [he mileage operated was less than at the end 


of 1925, but on account of the inclusion of the Chicago, 
Paul it was larger than for any year 


Milwaukee & St 
ice 1918 with the single exception of 1925 


err 


Table IV—Receiverships Established in 1926 


During 1926 only two companies were placed in the 
hands of receivers and only one of these was an operat- 


Table V—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers on December 31, 1926 


‘ : Funded debt Capital stock 
Name of road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
Southern New England - Seecale — seteue - ” “Sbsose 
Winchester & Western se ; Ge 70. acess 7. “beewee 
Two companies iceeeeeun .-40 
Long Capital Total 
term debt stock old company 
outstanding outstanding  securities* Remarks 
None $50,000 $50,000 
$9,793,907 30,000,000 39,966,407 Sold on June 22, 1926. to be re 
organized as Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast 
1,500,00 1,000,000 2,500,000 
250,000 None 275,916 


None 
1,500,001 
84,184,000 


306,159,600 


390,000 
,783,400 May be sold in sections 


350,000 
110,000 


39,955,500 130,329,400 
233,379,384 634,211,984 


Sold on Nov. 22 to representatives 
of reorganization managers 


150,000 50,000 206,901 
None 1,250,000 1,270,000 
11,802,149 583,515 12,385,664 Sold Aug. 17, 1926. Reorganization 
plan approved by I. C. C 
None 3,455,900 3,455,900 
54,300 144,000 205,950 
None $0,006 41,500 Sale ordered 
75.000 750,000 850,000 
973,011 550,000 1,523,011 To be acquired by Seaboard Air 
Line 
8,216,000 8,695,000 18,903,000 Reorganization completed. 
2.000.000 500.006 2,500,000 
None 288,900 88.900 
852,000 2,000,000 2,852,000 
41,359,051 25,792,600 72,247.15 t 
622,000 1,000,000 1,622,000 
None None 2,849 
442.500 300,000 742,500 
witintbia 307,500 307 ,500 Authorized to abandon line. 
600,000 75,000 855,000 
2,444,000 1,000,000 3,444,000 To be reorganized as Peoria Terminal, 
None 160,000 160,000 in interest of C. R. I. & P 
14,655,600 15,000,000 31,459,500 
280,400 25,000 305,400 Sold to new interests 
817,000 970,800 1,787,800 
837,001 340,000 1,177,000 
327.000 1,000,000 1,365,208 
3,372,000 2,250,000 5,772,000 
None 350,000 350,000 
1,519,000 323,400 1,842,400 
4,895,000 4,076,900 8,971,900 Sold on June 11, 1926. 
8.760.000 304.00 9,961,014 
690,000 1,250,000 1,970,862 
381,750 1,690,000 2,121,750 


Table VI—Foreclosure Sales in 1926 


Mileage Mileage Date of 
Road perated owned receivership 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf 32 32 June 3, 1924 
Atlanta, Birmi'gh'm & Atlant 640 637 Fet Ss. 1921 
At tic & Y kir 63 163 Mar. 24, 1924 
I R { & 
\ ws 18 19 De 4, 1908 
‘ reg ( Fet 18. 1925 
Cape Girard Northert 12 104 Apr. 14, 1914 
Chicago & Alton 1,056 691 Aug. 30, 1922 
Chicag Milwaukee & St. | l 5 10,252 Mar. 18, 1925 
Dans le & M nt M 8 16 June 8, 1894 
Delaware & Northern 40 40 Mar. 16, 1921 
Denver & Salt Lake 55 252 Aug. 16, 1917 
Eastern Kentuck 6 36 Mar. 31,1919 
Ettrick & Northert 10 10 June 28, 1922 
Frankfort & Cincinnati 41 40 Nev. 1, 19 
Caine ] XN N ve 4 35 Dec 8. 1923 
Gainesville & M i ‘ 72 Feb. 15,1921 
Georgia & Florida 44 442 Mar. 27, 1915 
sulf Texas & Westert 130 9 Jan 4, 1921 
Kansas & Oklahoma 19 19 Apr. 17, 1923 
Manistee & North-Easter 114 20 Dec. 24, 1918 
Minneapolis & St. Lou 627 1,513 July 26, 1923 
Nevada Copper Belt 41 41 Apr. 2, 1925 
North & South 41 41 Aug. 1, 1924 
Ohio & Kentucky 4 40 Dec. 2. 1925 
Oklahoma & Arkansas 0 20 Aug. 15, 1924 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant l 51 Feb. 26, 1920 
Peoria Railwa Terminal ? 8 Aug. 3, 192 
Pine Bluff & Northern 8 8 Feb. 9, 1916 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Nor 10 190 Aug. 1, 1905 
k Granted 26 26 Nov. 1925 
I } R X 
Western 42 42 Oct. 9, 1915 
Sa River & Rangeley La 97 7 July 8,1923 
San ‘Luis 5 ern 32 32 Feb. 29, 1924 
Saratoga & Encampme 44 44 Dec. 8, 1924 
Savannah & Atlanta 145 145 Mar. 4, 1921 
Sharpsville Railroad l I Jan. 21, 1897 
' sh Fal Railway 7 4 June 24,1923 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 248 231 July 2, 1917 
Trinity & Brazos Valley 367 303 June 16, 1914 
Wabas Chester & Westert 65 65 Jan. 4, 1924 
Wichita Northwesterr 100 100 Nov. 10, 1922 
W t & Wester 40 40 Tune 21, 1926 
iver s certificates, equipment trust certificates, et 
Funded debt 
Name of ad Mileage outstanding 
Alaska Ant t 22 
Atlanta I N Atlant 640 $9.793,907 
go, Milwa & Se. I 11,007 306,159,600 
Denver & S I 11,8 49 
Ga eM | 74 973,011 
(re 2 & I 445 8.216.000 
Kr le 0 187 
Peoria R N I ) 2,444,000 
St. Louis, El Reno & West 42 $17,000 
Tampa & Jacksor 56 520.000 
Toledo, Peoria & Westert 48 4.895.000 
Wel t & Powell 1! 4 
Cwelve mpa : 12,852 $345,808,167 


Capital stock 
outstanding 
$643,842 


30,000,000 


9 124 
S30 0 
8 695.000 
160.200 
1.000.000 
70,300 
4¢ mw 
0,000 


$220,854.54] 


Remarks 
Sale October 9 to bondholders 


To be reorganized as Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, a 
subsidiary of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Sold on November 22 to representatives of reorganiza- 
tion managers. To be reorganized as Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Sold August 17 to reorganization committee 
submitted to I. C. C. 

Part of line, 44 miles, to be acquired by Seaboard Air Line 

Reorganization completed 

Sold on October 18 to officers of the Tennessee & North 
Carolina 

Sold January 6, to be reorganized as Peoria Terminal Co. 


New plan 


Sold August 2 to committee of bondholders 
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ing company, the other being the Southern New Eng- 
land which never completed its ambitious project of giv- 
ing the old Grand Trunk an entrance into Providence, 
R. I., and which was placed in the hands of receivers to 
assist in closing out the company’s affairs. The number 





Table VII—Railroad Mileage in the Hands of Receivers 


1924, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended Decem 


(Figures to 


ver 31, 1924 Figures for 1925 and 1926 Compiled by Railway Age) 
Miles of Net change Number of 


roads in charge 
of receivers 


during the 
year in miles 


road operated 
y receivers 





Year « at close of year of road operated at close of year 
June 3 ] 4 40,819 < 192 
1895 37,856 —2,906: 169 
8 30,476 —7,380 151 
8 18,862 —11,614 128 
S98 12,745 —6,117 94 
89 9,85 — 2,892 71 
U0) 4,178 —5,675 §2 
al 2,497 —1,681 45 
902 1,475 —1,022 27 
03 1,185 —290 27 
1904 1,323 +-138 Zs 
1905 7s -5§27 2¢ 
190¢ + 3,175 34 
1907 45 29 
208 4 5,603 $2 
90" +-1,001 44 
)] 5,273 39 
1 —664 39 
1 5.193 44 
; +6.500 49 
4 + 2,322 68 
5 +11,615 85 
16 4+-7.130 94 
D 19 -*2,550 80 
7 —17,428 82 
2 1.832 74 
] 618 65 
2 16,290 300 61 
1921 13,512 —2,778 68 
1922 15,259 +-1,747 64 
1923 12,62 —2,310 64 
1924 8.105 —4,518 61 
1925 18,039 10,134 48 
1926 17,711 28 42 


months. 


Table VIII—Roads Placed in Receivership, 1876 to 1926 


Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks 
1876 42 6,662 $467 ,000,000 
1877 38 3,637 220,294,000 
1878 27 2,320 92,385,000 
1879 12 1,102 39,367,000 
188 13 R85 140,265,000 
1881 5 110 3.742.000 
1882 12 912 39,074,000 
1883 11 1,990 108,470,000 
1884 37 11,038 714,755,000 
1885 a4 8,836 385,460,000 
1RR6 13 1,799 70,346,000 
1887 ) 1,046 90,318,000 
1888 2 3,270 186,814,000 
1889 2 3,803 99.664,000 
129 26 2,963 105,007,000 
. 26 2.159 84.479.000 
1892 36 10,508 357,692,000 
1893 74 29.340 1,781,.046.000 
1894 38 7,025 395,791,000 
1895 31 4,089 369,075,000 
8 34 5,441 275,597,000 
R97 18 1,537 92,909,000 
R98 18 2.069 138,701,000 
1899 0 1,019 52,285,000 
1900 16 1,165 78,234,000 
19% 4 73 1,627,000 
1902 5 278 5.835.000 
1903 9 229 18,823,000 
1904 2 744 36,069,000 
1905 0 3,593 176,321,000 
1906 6 204 55,042,000 
1907 7 317 13,585,000 
1908 4 8.009 596,359,000 
1909 5 R59 78,095,000 
1910 7 735 51,427,500 
911 5 2,60€ 210,606,882 
1912 13 3,784 182,112,497 
1913 17 9,020 477 780,820 
1914 22 4,222 199,571,446 
1915 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 
1916 9 4,439 208,159,689 
1917 19 2,486 61,169,962 
1918 8 3,519 242,090,800 
1919 . 7 244 11,886,779 
1920 10 541 21,620,150 
1921 14 1,744 63,872,113 
1922 12 4,330 329,114,860 
1923 10 2,218 87,913,581 
1924 11 920 30,223,372 
1925 8 11,130 679,679,580 
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of roads placed in the hands of receivers was the small- 
est ever reported for a similar period since the records 
began to be kept in 1876. The next best year was 1901 
with four roads. 

The list of roads in receivership at the end of the year 
shows no particularly substantial changes from the list 
as of December 31 a year ago, with the exception of the 
elimination of the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 314 miles, 
reorganized without foreclosure and the Wichita Falls. 
Ranger & Fort Worth, 75 miles, which has been acquired 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. However, there will be 
an unusually large number of roads and an unusually 
large mileage which will be taken out of the hands of 
receivers during the forthcoming year. This will be due 
to the large number of pending reorganizations of roads 





Table IX—Summary of Foreclosure Sales, 1876 to 1926 





Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks 
1876 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
1877 54 3,875 198,984,000 
1878 48 3,906 311,631,000 
1879 . 65 4,909 243,288,000 
1880 31 3,775 263,882,000 
1881 . 29 2,617 137,923,000 
1882 . 16 867 65,426,000 
1883 18 1,354 47,100,000 
1884 15 710 23,504,000 
1885 . 22 3,156 278,394,000 
1886 45 7,687 374,109,000 
1887 31 5,478 328,181,000 
1888 19 1,596 64,555,000 
1889 25 2,930 137,815,000 
189 29 3,825 182,495,000 
1891 21 3,223 169,069,000 
1892 28 1,922 95,898,000 
1893 25 1,613 79,924,000 
1894 42 5,643 318,999,000 
1895 52 12,831 761,791,000 
1896 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
1897 42 6,675 517,680,000 
1898 47 6,054 252,910,000 
1899 32 4,294 267 534,000 
1900 24 3,477 190,374,000 
1901 17 1,139 85,808,000 
1902 20 693 39,788,000 
1903 13 555 15,885,000 
1904 13 524 28,266,000 
1905 6 679 20,307,000 
1906 8 262 10,400,000 
1907 6 114 13,777,000 
1908 138 2,547,000 
1909 12 2,629 250,033,000 
1910 17 1,100 93,660,109 
1911 13 1,386 40,741,543 
1912 12 661 25,910,990 
1913 ¢ 1,159 86,163,850 
1914 a 1,470 83,189,500 
1915 11 3,914 285,258,782 
191¢ 2¢ 8,355 703,444,855 

7 20 10,963 557,846,348 
1918 11 763 24,735,187 
19] 8 459 15,479,587 
1920 7 380 7,676,200 
‘ 11 4,173 306,123,942 
1922 15 6,151 299,491,646 
= 637 14,622,900 
1924 . 14 3,992 269,251,082 
1925 .. 6 638 9.965.000 
1926 1: 12.852 626,662,708 


sold at foreclosure in 1926, but not taken over by their 
new organizations in time to be removed from the list 
of roads operated by receivers on December 31, 1926. _ 
The number of roads sold at foreclosure in 1926 
totaled 12 with a mileage of 12,852. This compares with 
six roads with a mileage of 638 in 1925, or with 14 with 
a mileage of 3,992 in 1924. The number of roads sold 
at court sales does not break any records, but the fact 
that one of the properties was the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul with over 11,000 miles of line makes the mile- 
age of roads sold at auction in 1926 the largest with only 
one exception—1896—-since the records began in 18/6. 
Besides the St. Paul, there was the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic, the Denver & Salt Lake, the Georgia & Flor- 
ida, the Toledo, Peoria & Western, all reorganized. 
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Equipment Trust Financing 


For the past six months the investment market has 
been watching with greatest interest the results of an 
interesting—and to many, unwise—experiment be- 
ing conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to competitive bidding for railway equipment 
trust certificates. In the past the railways have usually 
disposed of their equipment trust issues through their 
regular banking affiliations without resorting to competi- 
tive bidding. ‘Fhe result has been that the larger part of 
the issues have been sold through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. or 
]. P. Morgan & Co. to the extent that of the issues sold 
in the first half of 1926, before the experiment started, 
the former house participated in about 59 per cent of 
the issues on a value basis and the latter in about 19 per 
cent or a total between them of about 78 per cent. Under 
this method, equipment trust certificates gradually be- 
came a preferred investment enjoying a wide market. In 
lune the Western Maryland sold an issue after competi- 
tive bidding and was warmly praised for doing so by 
Division 4 of the commission, namely Commissioners 
Mever, Eastman and Woodlock. In July the Central of 
New Jersey similarly asked for competitive bids on an 
ssue of $2,670,000 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates and awarded them to Blair & Co. as the highest 
of nine bidders at the attractive price of 99.517 





Illinois Central 


[he next important event was a refusal of Division 4 
in a decision announced in September to sanction the sale 
of Illinois Central $4,665,000 series N 4'% per cent 
equipment trust certificates to Kuhn, Loeb & Co, at 
98.43. It is said that the Illinois Central could sell them 
ifter competitive bidding with that price as a minimum 
but that if the carrier insisted on selling the certificate 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. without competitive bidding it 
would have to get the Central of New Jersey price of 
99.517. The road elected to try competitive bidding and 
the issue was sold to Halsey, Stuart & Co. of Chicago, 
the higher of two bidders at 98.815. At the same time 
Division 4 also declined to sanction the sale of $410,000 
5 per cent Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
equipment trust certificates also to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 
par, but the Omaha, instead of asking for competitive 
bids withdrew the issue from the market. 


Seaboard Air Line Issue Sold Without Competition 


Then in October the Seaboard Air Line was allowed 
to sell $11,336,000 series Z equipment trust certificates 
to Dillon, Read & Co., its regular bankers, without the 
competitive bidding requirement. The reason was that 
the issue was peculiar in that it was in two parts, there 
being $9,060,000 414 per cent first lien certificates for 
which Dillon, Read & Co. paid 9534 and $2,276,000 5% 
per cent second liens for which the price was 97. The 
competitive bidding requirement was omitted because ot 
this deviation from standard practice. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


\ somewhat different procedure was that adopted 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford in connection 
with its issue of $4,995,000 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates series of 1926. It made an application to the 
Commerce Commission and was advised to 
get competitive bids. It did not advertise for bids but 
asked a limited number of bankers to bid. Then it sent 
the bids to Washington and on the commission’s advice 
sold the issue to the First National Corporation of Bos- 
ton at a price of 97,775, getting a better price, it will be 


Interstate 


noted, than the Seaboard got for its tirst lien series Z 
certificates, but less than the Illinois Central and the 
Central of New Jersey obtained after competitive bid- 
ding. It will thus be seen that prices obtained have 
gradually declined and it is a fact that the prices of 
equipment trust certificates have become lower at a time 
when but for the complication of competitive bidding 
basic conditions otherwise should have effected the op- 
posite result. 


The Results to Date 


The commission may or may not believe that it is 
wrong that two banking houses should have had a near 
monopoly of this business in equipment trust certificates. 
Its procedure, however, is frankly an experiment in 
which it hopes to determine whether competitive bidding 
will not allow a wider distribution! for these so-called 
standardized securities and thereby permit the railways 
to borrow their money at a lower rate than under the 
former arrangement. 

It appears that the bankers that have handled most of 
these equipment trust issues in the past have allowed 
about 144 or 134 points between the price paid to the 
railroad and the offering price to the public in order to 
interest a large number of dealers. This has made for 
a wider market and it has been the rule for an 
issue to be disposed of to the ultimate owners—the 
investors—very rapidly. With competitive bidding the 
margin has been narrowed to about % point or about 
the same as for municipal securities which means that 
the banking house offering the highest bid and securing 
the issue does not find itself in the position to make the 
sale of the securities as attractive to the distributors as 
in the other case and which has compelled placing an ex- 
treme price for the offering to the public. It appears 
that in no case have the successful bidders in the several 
issues sold after competitive bidding been able to dispose 
promptly of all the certificates purchased by them. In 
fact, there are rumors that in instances the issues have 
not been completely distributed even after a lapse of 
several months. The market has, therefore, become very 
narrow rather than wider as the commission expected. 


Experiment Not Yet Completed 


However, the experiment is not yet completed. It is 
not yet determined whether equipment trust certificates 
can be sold like state and municipal issues. Inasmuch 
as the commission has unofficially stated its procedure 
with reference to competitive bidding to be an experi- 
ment it is to be presumed that it will permit a reversal 
tc former accepted methods if the experiment does not 
work out as expected. In the meantime the status of 


affairs is such that the railway equipment trust certifi- 
cate matter is about the only remaining disconcerting 
factor in the railway securities market as a whole. 
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and Equipment 
During 1926 


End of year finds many prices at: slightly lower levels— 
Outlook problematical—Fluctuations possible 


By David A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor, Railway Age 


“SONTINUED steadiness in prices throughout 
1926 at slightly lower levels than in the previous 
year, indications of a further increase in railway 


buving in both equipment and supplies and a future that 
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Chart A—Monthly Variations of U. S. Department of 
Commerce Wholesale Price Indexes, 1919 to 1927 


may see fluctuations in prices, are, briefly, the retrospect 
and prospect which events of the last 12 months in the 
material market yield. 

In the general market,* railroad and non-railroad com- 


*This index is made up by the U. S. Bureau of Labor from progressive 
pilations of wholesele prices of 404 items in representative classes of 
tra le which re cone lated proportionately 
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modity costs as a whole (see Charts A and B) were 
about 6 per cent below the figures for the previous year 
which places them about 50 per cent above the figures 
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Chart B—Comparative Trends of Wholesale Price Indexes 
for 1925 and 1926 for Various Classes of Materials as 
Determined by U. S. Department of Commerce 


for 1913. Iron and steel prices in the aggregate did 
not fall below the 1925 minimums but averaged appreci- 
ably less for the season. Pig iron weakened. Steel in- 
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got prices stayed the same. Tin increased about 10 per 
cent. Copper was a shade lower, lead and zinc were 
appreciably lower. Rubber dropped 60 per cent over 
the year. Fuel prices advanced. Lumber prices in the 
aggregate were slightly higher and building construction 
materials were appreciably lower. 

The past year is unquestionably to be cataloged with 
its two predecessors. These years were notable for the 
stability of the market as compared with those during 
and following the war when prices only too well reflected 
the abnormal conditions in industry. These years did 
not see the prices return to pre-war levels except in a 
few cases, but they brought the market into a conspicu- 
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The irregularity in the coal prices was not at all un- 
natural in view of conditions which have prevailed in 
that industry. It is remembered that a strike prevailed 
in the anthracite fields of this country from August, 
1925, to March, 1926, when almost no anthracite coal 
was mined, and that this strike was followed by a cessa- 
tion of coal mining in Great Britain from August, 1926, 
to November. 

Future Problematical 

The even trend of the market in other particulars and 
the lower price levels, however, unlike the situation in 
the coal market, stand out somewhat in the nature of 
contradictions. This will appear from a glimpse of con- 
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Trends of Prices of Iron and Steel Items Used in Roadway and Structures Work 


quiescence, with prices of commodities 
changing but little, ifany, from month to month or doing 
so with a deliberation and regularity that has been dis- 
tinctly comforting to buyers. If the past year in its 
general aspects is to be distinguished from its predeces- 
the distinction lies in the steadiness of prices at 
slightly lower levels. 

This general steadiness of prices is found in the vari- 
ous charts and also in the tabulations given of average 
prices for representative commodities, but Chart B in 
particular illustrates the greater stability in the condi- 
tions of 1926 than even of 1925. Here, the general price 
trends for iron and steel products, lumber, building ma- 
coal, and commodities as a whole during 1926 
are compared with those of 1925. In each case the prices 
are expressed as a percentage of 1913 prices. A glance 
at this chart quickly discloses that the trends are more 
uniform for each class of material except coal. 
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Douglas Fir Mill Prices—Actual 








ditions over the country that normally influence prices. 
The past 12 months was a period of pronounced busi- 
ness activity. Money was easy, production was at a 
high rate and demand was strong. Records were estab- 
lished in sundry important lines. Until’ October con- 
struction work for the country was unusually heavy. 
Lumber production as a whole was less than in the pre- 
vious year, but only by a small margin. Pig iron pro- 
duction exceeded the previous year’s output and closely 
approached the record production of 1923. Coal pro- 
duction was greater than in any year since the war. 
\utomobile production was larger. Freight car loadings 
reached new high levels and railroad earnings swelled. 
\ well-known business barometer shows an increase of 
manufacturing for the year while consumption, as indi- 
cated by department store and mail order trade, was on 
a par with the previous year. Also stock and bond 
prices were higher and so were bank deposits. 


Railway Purchases—Year 1926 


Dec. * Jan. Feh March Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct 

Stringers, 8 by 16, 32 ft., No. 1, common $19.00 $19.00 $2.00 $20.00 $20.00 $19.50 $20.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 
limbers, 12 ty 12, 32 ft. and less, No. 1 com 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.06 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Dimensions, 2 by 6 and 8, No. 1 common 16.00 16.50 16.50 16,50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Dimensiors, 2 by 12, No. 1 common....... 16.50 16.50 17.06 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Beards, 1 by 6, No. 1 common . 16.00 17.90 17.0% 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.0¢ 
Car framing, select common ....... 18.50 19.58 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 22.90 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Cap Ge, SE-O6. Ge ccccecdccvceseduteoeces 22.00 23.600 24.00 25.00 26. 26.00 26.00 26.09 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Car siding, No. 2, clear and hetter.. 39.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 42.90 42.00 42.00 42.06 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Car lining, select common, D. & M....... 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.06 24.50 24.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Car decking, finished, select common, D. & M. 21.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Switch ties, comrror sseedce 16.00 16.0% 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 
Crossing plank, common 16.00 16.56 14.50 16,5 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.06 17.00 i7.00 

Reade, «obi, :ccthbe ccsdiebiecs $19.80 $20.50 $21.10 $21.13 $21.14 $21.13 $23.10 $21.25 $21.15 $21.35 $21.20 
"#4925 

Southern Pine Mill Prices—Actual Railway Purchases—Year 1926 
Jan. Feb. March Apr May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 

Stringers, 7 by 16, 28........... $75.00 7G $72.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $72.00 $75.00 $75.00 $75.00 
Bridge material, 12 by 12, 22... 44.00 43.00 43.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 40 00 40.00 40.00 490.00 40.00 40.00 
Car sills, 36 ft. to 40 ft.... 45.00 45.00 44.00 44.00 43.00 43.00 36.06 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
GaP FN ce cesssavedcacenceecanegese 38.00 38.00 3%.0C 38.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 30.00 36,00 
Cee Ge OP Givesetecs ot 55.00 55.10 54.00 54.00 $3.00 53.00 52.00 52.00 $2.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
Planking, white oak, 3 by 10, 16 ft 27.0 27.00 27.4n 27.09 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
S tp G Be Beccéecsse. ee. 37.00 37.60 37.00 37.00 57.00 35.00 35.06 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
S Ep Me tee Bhs ns tie de cbbcctecesas 32.90 31.00 30.06 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
te «fp Fee 36.00 34.00 33.06 33.06 33.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 22.00 31.00 
Car decking, 2 im. 10 ft........s+050- 3$.0¢ 35.00 35.0 34.00 34.00 34.00 24.00 34.00 24.06 33.00 34.00 34.00 

Average ... $42.40 $42.00 $41.30 $40.90 $40.10 $39.80 $39.10 $39.10 $39.40 $39.50 $39.60 $39.40 
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lt would not have been surprising with these condi- 


_ 


tions prevalent to have seen prices move up. Some 


prices did advance. It is a singular fact, however, that 
in sO many cases the market continued from month to 
without nge from the lower price levels 
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vember 30, than at the end of any November since 1914. 
The trade is optimistic about prices and it has been con- 
tended frequently that the prevailing prices on many 
commodities used by railroads do not bring an adequate 
return on the investment. There is quite a collection of 
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Range of Prices for Various Materials Used in Car and Locomotive Work 


prevalent at the beginning of the year. More continu- 
ous employment and the now general practice for dealers 
and industries to carry smaller inventories, plus confi- 
dence in the continuing stability of the market were un- 
questionably factors in producing this condition. In- 
creases in plant efficiency, which have enabled producers 
to handle new business expeditiously were also present. 
But there have also been evidences of over-capacity in 
the field, if not over-production, and the general irre- 
sponsiveness of the market to the price stiffening in- 
fluences appears in large part to be but the reflection 
of it 

This condition makes next year’s market problemati- 
al. There is considerable doubt whether building op- 
erations will exceed those of the last vear. Building 
activity declined more quickly last fall than in the fall 
previous. Imposing retrenchments in automobile pro- 
duction have been made. Unfilled orders of the U. S 
Steel Corporation for steel tonnage were 10 per cent 
less in October than in the same month of the previous 
vear and while continuing to increase since that time, 
principally because of railroad buying, advanced less 


than half the expected amount and were lower on No- 


materials, however, that failed to show the usual seasonal 
advance in the past three months. It is considered 
significant that of 18 price indexes commonly used as 
barometers of business in general, 16 were lower in 
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Price Trends of Typical Equipment Items 


October, 1926, than in the same month in 1925. Among 
them were those for wheat, corn and cotton. 

That there will be no rise in the general average of 
prices during the new year seems highly probable. But 


Average Prices Paid by Railroads for Materials in 1926 





Unit No. Rds. Jan. Feb. March 


N.7T ; $23.00 $21 83 $21.00 

. Cwt 5 2.29 2.89 2.89 

Cwt ‘ 4.75 4.75 4.75 

.Cw 5 1 8.21 8.21 

.Cwt 4 4.38 4,38 4.38 

Cwt . 8.48 8.48 8.50 

se | f 63.460 63.60 63.60 

cr brake si Cwt 1.95 1.95 1.95 

‘ , ; > ‘ Py 5 19.47 19.37 19.27 
Locomotive iriving ¢t Cwrt 5 6.05 6.05 6.05 
To steel, high speed t 61 61 61 
Steel spr Cwt 5 2.63 2.63 2.63 
RI ; N Cw 4 3.39 3.39 3.39 
I ‘ Cw 201 2.01 2.01 
te “ Ft $ 075 078 C78 
ig 1 ( ; 9.71 9.59 8.85 
Boiler tube N rt 149 .149 .149 
Car Gal 192 .192 .192 
Rod grease LI 121 121 121 
Wast I 139 139 139 
White ad in Tt ; 121 120 120 
Linsee l, te Gal 5 863 R59 $1 
Bond re, 48 in [ Cwt 4 16.66 16.66 16.66 
Jour bearir Lb 2 155 .153 -156 
‘ Lt , 2 Sé 266 .266 
Strretural steel angel Cwt ; 1.93 1.93 1.93 
Strnctural steel abe Cwrt ? 4.09 3.R5 4.00 
Barbed wire, galvanized  . 341 3.41 240 
Cest tron pive. 12 is N.T ? 45.00 45.00 45.00 
rif lay pit ‘ Ft 4 1.24 1.24 1.24 


April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
$21.30 $21.30 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.5 $20.50 
2.89 2.29 2.89 2.89 2.89 2.8 2.92 ’ 92 
4.55 4.53 1.69 4.65 4.65 4.67 4.54 454 454 
8.08 2.08 s.08 8.98 8.08 3.08 8.08 8.08 8.08 
4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 4.38 
8.47 8.50 8.47 8.48 8.48 &.50 £56 
63.60 63.60 63.60 62.60 62.60 62.60 61.60 61.464 61.60 
1.95 1.95 1.95 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.8¢ 1.86 1 Re 
19.13 19.13 19.13 19.13 19.13 19.13 19.1 19.13 13 
6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 05 
61 61 61 l 61 61 .61 61 61 
2.63 2.63 2.63 2.52 2.52 2.52 2.52 2.52 2.52 
3.37 3.37 3.37 3.25 3.25 3.27 3.32 3.32 32 
1.99 1,99 2.02 2.03 2.03 2.03 2,03 2.03 03 
093 080 08S .080 .C80 080 C80 080 080 
8.56 8.16 8.50 8.83 9.05 .86 8.51 8.51 45 
.149 .149 149 .149 .149 .149 .149 .149 .149 
192 .192 192 .192 .160 160 .160 .160 160 
.121 121 121 121 .120 .120 -120 .120 120 
130 .129 179 128 1246 126 125 .125 125 
120 .120 120 120 119 120 119 119 119 
an 81 , Ss 22 RS 82 a? R1 
16.50 16.50 16. 5¢ 16.66 16.66 16.72 16.72 16.72 16.72 
.153 .152 15. .152 .158 .157 .156 .153 154 
265 .265 273 270 .269 .283 .283 283 283 
1.93 1.93 1.9% 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
4.46 4.36 4.3 4.16 3.52 4AS 4.53 
3.36 336 3.36 3.36 2.33 2.33 3.36 3.36 3.36 
45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
1.32 1.24 1.2£ 1.07 1.14 1,14 1,14 1.15 15 
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it is not so certain that there will be the steadiness in 
prices that prevailed last year. A decline of general 
business would probably cause disturbing fluctuations 
in price levels. ‘The general prosperity that prevails 
throughout the country is an insurance against any 
alarming state of affairs, however, and railroad buying, 
always large and likely to increase in the next year, will 
have a decided stabilizing effect. Prevention of a strike 
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on the average, but in all but the last case the variation 
in prices from month to month was negligible. In the 
chart of equipment items, specificially malleable castings, 
steel castings, grey iron castings and pig iron, practi- 
cally no change in price throughout the 12 months’ 
period is seen except in the case of malleable castings, 
which declined. 

Exceptions from the usual trends are found in commod- 
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Monthly Variation in Typical Scrap Prices in the Last Seven Years 


in the coal industry next April would do much to avoid 
severe fluctuations, but a strike seems probable. 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Che iron and steel market is so large and comprises 
such a variety of items in operation that anything short 
of an exhaustive analysis is quite likely to prove inade- 
quate or misleading in certain particulars. What has 
been said about the general market, however, covers 
iron and steel fairly well. There has been unusually 
heavy production, the output of pig iron in the first 10 
months of 1926 exceeding that of the corresponding 
period of 1925 by 8% per cent, the malleable castings 
production for the same period being 16 per cent higher, 
and steel ingot production 10 per cent higher. This 
production has been encouraged by conditions in all three 
of the fields to which the bulk of the output goes, 
namely, the railroads, the automobile industry and gen- 
eral construction. 

In 1926, the railroads, which purchase about 25 per 
cent of all iron and steel tonnage, were again important 
factors in the market through increases in both the 
amount of track work called for and in equipment. The 


ities such as boilers and radiators which have advanced 
considerably since the summer months. A _ record- 
breaking activity in the petroleum industry brought ap- 
preciable, though in all probability temporary, advances 
in tank plates and structural steel, advances of 10 per 
cent or more having developed since August. But on 
the whole, even the seasonal stiffening of prices has been 
lacking, and no material changes of prices in iron and 
steel products are expected next year, except as a result 
of possible disturbances in business conditions. Scrap 
prices usually fluctuate more than the prices of iron 
and steel products, but in 1926, as observed from the 
chart, the swings were similar to those of the previous 
year with the general level of prices rather lower than 
higher. 


Further Declines in Fir Prices 


The past year’s lumber market is difficult to appraise. 
\n estimate of conditions in one field does not fit an- 
other. Prices are from 75 to 100 per cent above pre-war 
levels, yet impressions of unhealthiness in the industry 
are still prevalent. On the whole it was a good year 
from the standpoint of both producers and consumers. 


| 








Mill Price Variations of Lumber Items, 1920 to 1927 


number of freight cars ordered dropped from 64,549 
in the first 11 months of 1925 to 50,458 in 1926, but 
the number of passenger cars ordered increased slightly 
and locomotive orders in the 11 months of 1926 reached 
1,143 as compared with 784 in the corresponding period 
of 1925. The mills had adequate capacity for this busi- 
ness, however, and the result, generally, was weaker 
though steady prices. It is doubtful if the prices for iron 
and steel have varied so little in any other year. 

\ picture of the conditions in the market for roadway 
and construction materials is obtainable from one of the 
accompanying charts. Prices of track bolts, track spikes, 
tie plates and structural steel plates were slightly less 


The total business done was slightly less than last year 
but the mills saw prices in the general market stay about 
the same while the railroads were favored by active com- 
petition in the field and by expeditious deliveries. 

This is especially true in the Southern pine market, 
where conditions were probably better than at any time 
since the war, notwithstanding a reduction in export 
trade, the collapse of the boom demand for lumber in 
Florida and the fact that at no time did buyers rush into 
the market. The range of market prices is disclosed in 
the table and charts. Reductions in prices occurred in 
the majority of the items as the season progressed ; with 
stringers regaining the levels held at the close of 1925, 
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and the composite price of 10 representative items aver- 
aging slightly higher for the season as a whole. The 
railroads were factors in the Southern pine market dur- 
ing the year but the retail yards continued to constitute 
the big domestic consumers. In view of this, it is ex- 
pected that the extremely low price of cotton will in- 
fluence this year’s market through its immediate effect 
upon business conditions in the South where Southern 
pine is extensively used. Fir competition is also an in- 
fluential factor. Weakness is expected, but the evident 
ability. of the mills to keep their production in adjust- 
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The Trend of Bituminous Coal Consumption During 1926 
as Compared with Previous Years, Compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


ment with consumption is expected to keep this market 
trom becoming unsteady 

The Douglas fir market continues to reflect the loss 
of its great export business and the quieter times on the 
Pacific coast and a variety of difficulties still beset the 
producers, judging from a number of business failures 
which took place in this held during the past year. The 
effect was seen in further declines in prices over last 
year in the case of many commodities, and railroads were 


frequently able to contract their requirements at prices 


considerably below the going rates. One railroad has, 
with the exception of car siding, obtained practically all 
of its fir during the past 12 months at prices from 50 


cents to one dollar a thousand less than in the previous 


veal Prices have been noticeably steady, however (ex 
» elas the nas a] rd where ‘ — . 
cept along the eastern seaboard where the market has 


1 
il 


been periodically glutted by shipments of unsold lum- 
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appreciable number for 1929 have been contracted for. 
lhe last 12 months saw increases effective in many direc- 
tions in the tie market. In numerous cases these in- 
creases occurred in the absence of a competitive market, 
certain roads voluntarily offering advances of 10 to 15 
cents to meet the cost of bringing ties from longer dis- 
tances. In the south the rains of the previous winter 
had a strengthening effect on the tie market for that 
section while in Minnesota and Wisconsin production of 
hardwood ties became uneconomical at former prices, 
owing to the diminishing market for the waste. This 
condition in the northern fields remains unchanged, as 
a result of which this section is by no means the buyers’ 
market except in the soft woods. In the south, how- 
ever, the low return on cotton this year is expected to 
encourage tie production in that section at the same if 
not lower prices. Reports indicate that railroads have 
been particularly slow thus far in contracting for their 
full requirements, a condition which, with the corre- 
sponding lack of effort by producers to stock ahead of 
orders, can have a decided effect upon the market if 
actual trading should become general. 

Treatment of ties continued to increase with two or 
three new plants placed in operation during the past 12 
months and as a result of treatment the number of ties 
bought each year continued to decline while the propor- 
tion of larger and better quality ties to the total con- 
tinues to increase 


Coal Strike Looked For 


The coal market was the spectacle of last vear Che 
anthracite miners of this country were on strike from 
September, 1925, to February, 1926. Chiefly as a result 
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Four-Year Range of Representative Spot Coal Prices 


of this, the first month and a half of 1926 witnessed a 
record production of bituminous coal. With the resump 
tion of anthracite mining, bituminous production then 
fell, though continuing above the 1925 rate. By May 1, 
it had declined from a weekly production of 13,031,000 
net tons at the beginning of the year to 9,039,000 net 
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Variations in the Average Cost of Coal to Railroads from Month to Month, Freight Included, for the Various Railway 
Regions as Reported by the I. C. C. 


ber). and it continues a buyers’ market, although 
neither the industry nor the railroads, it seems, are 
profiting by the imperfect standardization of railroad 
lumber and the growing habit of hand-to-mouth buying 
in the field where its merits are distinctly open to ques- 
tion 

With hardwoods, the market remained firm 


Spotted Conditions in Tie Market 


Ties for 1927, of course, have all been purchased, 
percentage of those for 1928 and an 
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tons. On May 3, Great Britain became engulfed in a 
general coal strike which increased the demand for ex- 
port coal from this country. This strike was practically 
ended in November, but with a shortage of coal prevalent 
over Europe, the demand for export coal did not cease 
so abruptly. To accentuate the situation rumors then 
became current that a bituminous strike would be called 
in this country in April, 1927. This rumor was taken 
seriously and coal storage preparations were inaugurated. 
The effect was that by September 19, the weekly produc- 
tion of bituminous coal had again passed the high mark, 
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and since that time has increased steadily and rapidly 
reaching a production of 14,728,000 net tons for the 
week ending December 4, and a total production up to 
December 4 of 530,232,000 net tons as compared with 
478,053,000 in the corresponding period of 1925 and 
526,084,000 net tons in the same period of 1923, the year 
largest production since the war. 
lo a certain extent the market was unaffected by this 
condition, particularly the western fields were glad to get 
additional business at the going rate. As a consequence 
largely of the extra capacity of eastern mines, more- 
over, the British situation did not affect the market in 
that section until after mid-summer. In fact, some kinds 
of coal were weaker by reason of an unbalanced demand 
for screenings and the From August on, 
however, as indicated by the accompanying chart of spot 
prices, the market soared until the break of the strike 
in November, when equally marked declines took place. 
The general effect has been to create an average price 
higher than last vear, which the railroads have not alto- 
gether escaped, particularly those which have contracted 
for additional coal in anticipation of a strike. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that largely because of long 
time contracts they have been enabled generally to avoid 
the inflated prices of last fall, and in almost every region 
the average cost of coal received and paid for during 
the past 12 months, including freight charges, was less 
than at any time since 1921, reflecting the prices largely 
ontracted for in 1925 rather than in the market of 1926 
It is the consensus of opinion that a strike will be 
bituminous mines next April. If the 
develops, it will find many roads well pre- 
pared, one large road, for example, already having 
1,000,000 tons in storage and another road having ar- 
ranged to have enough coal in storage by April to carry 
it into fall. This action plus the demonstrated ability of 
non-union fields to meet normal demands will doubtless 
effect of such a strike. 
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In the market for miscellaneous materials.-the trends 
vary as is to be expected from the wide number and 
variety of commodities involved. Prices in the non- 
ferrous metals remained the same or showed reductions, 
the price paid by one railroad for lead, for instance, drop- 
ing from $9.50 per hundred pounds in January to 
$8.75 at the close of the year. In paint supplies the cost 
of white lead, a price-governing commodity, remained 
the same from month to month, but linseed oil has con- 
tinued to decrease in price during the year and is con- 
siderably below the previous year’s level. Linseed oil 
on one of the roads dropped from a price of $0.85 a 
gallon in January to $0.79 a gallon at the close of the 
year. The general market for vitrified clay pipe and 
similar products was higher during the year. For cast 
iron pipe, it remained about the same. Creosote-oil and 
gasoline increased in price, while lubricating oils and 
grease, while increasing on some roads, suffered a gen- 
eral decline. 

The prices paid for Portland cement during 1926 
varied in different localities and were lower generally 
than the price level of 1925, but they showed practically 
no change from month to month, their point of chief in- 
terest being in the much lower price at which it was ob- 
tainable in Canada where keen competition is met. It is 
commonly understood that the production of Portland 
cement in this country will greatly exceed consumption 
in 1927, in line with policies to increase reserve stock, 
but what efféct this will have on prices remains to be 
seen. 


Equipment Prices 
The tables of prices of locomotives, freight cars and 
passenger cars are given in the usual form. They in- 
clude only such equipment as has been financed through 
issues of equipment trust certificates which were ap- 
proved during 1926 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Locomotive Prices in 1926 


(See explanatory 


\ Type Weiel 
A . Y s 2 0-8-0 219,00 
5 > ; 
A . ne 5 2-10-2 11.980 
4-6-2 280.010 
0-8-0 215.30 
; & O 2-10-2 
2 10 2 
‘ ig & I Wie 0.84 1.40% 
Cc} St Pa Minr & Oma Q > 2 9 4 Onk 
Denver & Rio Grande Wester: 10 4-8-2 
rie 1 2-8 342.00 
4-6-2 308,000 
FI I 4-8-2 360,000 
4-8-2 319,500 
U 0-8-{ 218.500 
I Ce 4-R.2 267.501 
s 8.4 388.0% 
Inte { Northe 5 4-4 290,000 
ng Isla 7 ee Ti: -. dtupace’ 
Miss Pa 1 294 4 
& f 
‘ 2-10-2 420,000 
Mobile & O} bs) 2-8 0 s6ss6e 
4 4- osceete 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico ‘ 1 g.2 333.000 
New York. New Haven & Hartford ¢ A.C. Elec. Sw. 172.000 
5 A C.-D.C. Elec. 362,000 
7 4-8-2 360,000 
3 4.8 cyl.) 376,000 
Norfolk S > f tae 
Pennsyl 175 4-8-2 38 250 
' 5 4-§-2 381,250 
Ss Ar San Francis 15 2-8-? 349,666 
10 4-8-2 358.6% 
5 i 44 ?.&.2 362.000 
Seaboard Air Line - e 4 sayt 
¢ 20 2-8-2 326,000 
12 4-6-2 300,000 
12 0-8-0 214.000 
10 2-8-0 246.000 
6 2.2.2.2 450.000 
1 2-8-8-2 448,000 
Southern Pacific 23 4-10-2 (3 cyl.) 442,600 
5 4-8-2 
25 0-840 217,500 


Wabash 


note m text) 
Approx Date Equipment 
Tractive mate of trust 
ree Builder cost order series 
51,000 Lima $4 39 Mar 192¢ 192¢ 
65,74 Lima 83.413 May. 1926 1926 
75,771 Baldwin 67 686 Nov., 1925 E 
43,115 Baldwin 48,606 Nov., 1925 E 
51,041 Baldwin 40,665 Nov., 1925 I 
Lima and Baldwi 78,000 Dex 1925 Cc 
. Lima and Baldwin 78,748 Dec., 1925 D 
51,041 Baldwin 46,250 April, 192¢ 
3,000 American 68,760 June, 1925 Cc 
Baldwin 77,871 Nov.. 1925 B 
Baldwin 69,00 1924 LL 
Baldwin 61,000 1924 LI 
od ) American 67.500 Apr 192% H 
44,000 American 66.750 Jan., 192¢ H 
51.0% American 42,000 Feb., 192¢ H 
1,121 American 71,100 July, 192¢ N 
81,40 Lima 96,200 Aug., 192¢ N 
44.000 American 60,414 Dec., 1925 \ 
Secces 130,000 6s HH 
a ; ( 44,513 Dec., 1925 F 
55,9 Lima ) 49.613 Dec., 1925 F 
80,004 Baldwir 75,531 Nov., 1925 F 
ee . 49.567 0 
pea 50,250 
59,800 Americar 61,454 Dec., 1925 B 
—  “pesaiinee 83,333 eee 192¢ 
vWedkea seose 139.740 oes 1924 
67,300 American 84.621 Oct. 1926 1926 
67,300 American 89.652 Oct, 1926 1926 
Baldwin 37,439 Nov., 1926 FE 
64.550 > i. 
Sa'sae — | 75.573 March, 1926 D 
62,950 Baldwin 74,817 Jan., 1926 BB 
54,100 Baldwin 68,692 Tan., 1926 RB 
66,200 Baldwin 62,000 Dec., 1925 Z 
48,200 Baldwin 56.000 Z 
59,900 American 54,250 April, 1926 AA 
45.000 American 58,000 April, 1926 AA 
53,500 Lima 37,850 April, 1926 AA 
54,200 a she ag 51,150 April, 1926 AA 
84,40 aldwin : 
96,000 Baldwin { 80,900 April, 1926 AA 
ase American 87.708 hee I 
ay  uneen 82.000 an I 
52,921 Lima 42,400 Dec., 1925 F 








a ea gms 
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In the tabulation are included the name of the road, 
the number of units of equipment purchased, details 
concerning the type and size, the approximate price of 
each unit, the name of the builder, the date of the order 
of the equipment trust series by 
which the purchase of the equipment has been financed. 
Che name of the purchaser, the number of units of each 
type, the approximate prices and the identification of the 
equipment trust series are obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finance dockets. 
terial has been supplied by the Railway 


and the identification 


own equipment tabulations 


kead No 
Atlant { : } 
4 
100 
Raltimcre & y| 1.000 
1.000 
1.00% 
1,000 
1,000 
1000 
*) 4] 
5.) 
” 
Cen " f | y M 
0 
400 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinoi ”) 
Chicago & Illinois Wester: 200 
10 
Cleveland, Cincinnat Chic. & a 
( 
Denver & Rio Grande Westert f 
ri 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
Florida East Coast 40 
Georgia & Florida 900 


Illinois Central 1M 
») 
“ 
> 
4 
) 
) 
0 
International-Great Northern 750 
250 
Michigan Central 960 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault St Marie 500 
100 
Missouri Pacih 250 
son 
500 
so 
S00 
50 
Mobile & Ohie 0 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 50 
New York Central 00 
l 
Pennsylvania 6( 
400 
5M) 
SOO 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ; 
ve 
é 
5 I ou San Frar 00 
’ 
00 
im) 
Seahoard R00 
ha! 
Soutl 0 
Fa] 
So I 1,10 
soo 
350 
4 
Wabash 50 
50 
500 


700 


Weatherf'd, Mineral Wells & N. West'n 250 


Age 


RAILWAY AGE 


The other ma- 


ing factor that does 





January 1, 1927 


Explanatory Note-——The data are given in some de- 
tal so that the varying prices may be reconciled with 
the varying sizes and character of the equipment. 
of course, impossible in the small space to explain these 
variations in full, and there may be some cases where 
cars or locomotwes of approximately the same character 
may be found to have different prices on different orders. 
The explanation usually is that there is some extenuat- 
not appear in the records. 

Thus, in the case of passenger cars there are instances 
from its of two dining cars ordered by the same railroad at the 


It és, 


same time one of which will cost more than the other. 


Freight Car Prices in 1926 


(See explanatory note in text) 


Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 

Auto.- Box 
Auto.- Box 
Gondola 


Auto.-Box 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Hopper 
Caboose 
Box 
Gondola 
Auto.-Box 
Auto. -Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Auto.-Box 


Auto.- Box 
Auto -Box 


Calf se 
Bx 
Auto 


Auto.- Box 


Box 
Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Auto 
Stock 
Gondola 
Auto.-Box 


(« ndk l A 
Gondola 
CG ndola 
Box 
Auto.-Box 
Autc.-Box 
Auto R x 
A uto.-Box 


Hopper 
Gondola 
Gendola 
Caboose 

Box 
Box 
Auto 
A ite 
Gondola 

Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Box 


Stock 
Flat 
Caboose 
Auto.- Box 
Auto.- Box 
Auto. - Box 
Auto.- Box 
Auto.-Box 
Furniture 
Furniture 


Capacity 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 
50-ton 
>0-tor 
70-ton 
50-tor 
50-ton 
50-ton 
70-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
ton 
> >-ton 
50-ton 
60-ton 
70-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
49-ton 
50-ton 
. )-t n 
50-ton 
$0-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
55-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
70-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
0-ton 
50-ton 
$0)-ton 
40-ton 
tor 
SO t 
$0-tor 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 


Construction 
St. Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
stcel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 


St. Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und'frame 

St. Frame 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 


Steel 
St. Ctr. Sills 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Se. I i' frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


Approxi- 
mate 
Builder cost 
Pressed Steel $1,894 
Am. Car & Fdy 1,580 
Pressed Steel 1,666 
Va. Br. & Iron 1,823 
Standard Steel } 
Bethlehem Steel | 1,865 
Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 1,540 
Bethlehem Stee! 2,226 
Balto. Car & Fdy 2.326 
Standard Steel 2,003 
Bethlehem Steei 2.003 
Bethlehem Steel 2,435 
Am. Car & Fdy 2,547 
) Bethlehem Steel and{ 2,234 
{ Std. Steel 2.243 
Mt. Vernon 2.400 
RyOR cedcccoecccsesceses 1,870 
Standard Steel ......... 2,230 
Pullman ..... 1,691 
) Pressed Steel and { 1,631 
| Ralston ? 1.626 
Mt. Vernon 2,441 
Pressed Steel 2,075 
bees 2,200 
Mt. Vernon 4,401 
Am. Car & Fay 1.895 
Am. Car & Fdy ; 1,850 
) Am. Car & Fdy. andf 2,239 
‘ Pullman ? 2,243 
Pullman, Std. Steel, { 2,228 
Il. Car & Mfg. | 2,227 
and Mt. Vernon ) 2,22 
| 2,224 
Pullmar 2,1 
Pullmar 2,591 
Pullmar 2,771 
Am. Car & Fdy 2,840 
Am. Car & Fdy 1,974 
Standard Tank 2,117 
Standard Steel 2.186 
Pullman 2,092 
Pullman 2,194 
Am. Car & Fdy . 1,974 
)Gen'l Am. and f 1,969 
} Std. Tank { 2,178 
Am. Car & Fdy . oe 
Penn. Car .... 1,877 
Am. Car & Fdy 1.821 
Am. Car & Fdy 1,825 
Pressed Steel . 2,900 
) Standard Tank and { 1,689 
f Gen’'l Amer ) 1.690 
Am. Car & Fdy 2,130 
Rethichem Steel 
Pressed Steel ' 2,137 
Am. Car & Fdy. [ 
Ralsten 
1,612 
1,739 
1,932 
3,215 
Am. Car & Fdy 2,065 
Gen’!-American . 2,059 
? Mt. Vernon and f 2,263 
j Pullman ? 2,261 
Tenn. C. & I. - 1,645 
Am. Car & Fdy., 1,681 
} Pressed Steel and 1,681 
| Std. Steel 1,660 
Pressed Steel 2,036 
Am. Car & Fd 2.780 
Tenn. C. & I 1,448 
Gen'l-American 1,883 
Mt Vernon 1,600 
Pullman 2,005 
Pressed Steel 1.848 
2.000 
1.667 
aha 3,203 
Am. Car & Fdy 2.232 
Am. Car & Fdy. 2,201 
Am. Car *® Fdy 2.222 
Standard Steel 2.198 
Streator Car ........ oe. ae 
Am. Car & Fdy...... . 2.RIR 
Am. Car & Fdy.......- 3,029 


Date Equipment 

of trust 

order series 
Dec., 1925 FE 
Nov., 1925 I 
Dec., 1925 E 
Dec., 1925 E 
Sept.-Dec., 25 { 
Sept., 1925 Cc 
Jan., 1926 D 
Jan., 1926 D 
May, 1926 D 
May, 1926 D 


April, 1926 
Tune, 1926 
June, 1926 
June, 1926 
Aug., 1926 \ 
Feb., 1926 
Feb., 1926 


Nov., 1925 1925 
Feb., 1925 192 
Feb., 1925 192 
Nov., 1925 B 
Nov., 1925 B 
Jan., 192¢ H 
July, 1926 
Tuly, 1926 
Jan., 1926 M 
Tan., 1926 M 
Feb., 1626 M 
Feb., 1926 M 
Feb.. 1926 M 
Feb., 1926 M 
March, 1926 M 
March, 1926 M 
March, 1926 M 
Feb., 1926 M 
Nov., 1925 A 
Nov 1925 A 
Dec., 1925 1925 
Jan., 1926 M 
Yan., 1926 M 
Nov., 1925 F 
Nov., 1925 FE 
Nov., 1925 E 
Nov., 1925 E 
Nov 1925 } 
Nov., 1925 E 
Tan., 1926 Oo 
Jan., 1926 b 
Nov., 1925 1925 
Nov 1925 1925 
Nov., 1925 19 
Apr., 1926 D 
192¢ 
1926 
1926 
Nov., 1925 BB 
Nev., 1925 BB 
Nov., 1925 BR 
Nov., 1925 BR 
Oct., 1925 BR 
Feb., 1926 Z 
Feb., 1926 Z 
Feb., 1926 Z 
Feb., 1926 Z 
Apr., 26 Z 
Apr., 1925 AA 
Apr., 1925 AA 
Avy ; AA 
Mar., 1926 I 
Mar., 1926 I 
I 
I 
seoas I 
Nov. 1925 : 
Nov., 1925 F 
Nov., 1925 F 
Aug., 1925 F 
Oct., 1925 F 
May, 1926 A 
May, 1926 A 
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The explanation in such case may be that the more ex- 
pensive car had more elaborate interior furnishings. 

There will be cases of locomotives of the same type 
and of approxwmately the same weight that will vary 


widely in price. 


In most of such instances the variation 


will be explained by a difference in tractive effort which 


will be apparent in the tabulations. 


This greater trac- 


tive effort without increase in weight may be brought 
about by greater refinement of design or the addition of 
certain specialties not put on the less costly locomotive. 


Variations in price also result from the 


Road 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Beltimore & Ohi 
( al of New Jersey 
{ f r Chicago & St. Lowis 
De ave & Northern 
I . . 
1 East Coact 
inois Central 
rnational-Great Northern 
« Island 
Michigan Central : aaanhe 
Mien.. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Missouri Pacific sovee 
Mobile & Ohio 
New Orleans, Texas & Mex 
Ne York Central 
N York, New Haven & Hartford 
N York, Westchester & Boston 
Pennsylvania : see 
St uis-San Francise 
Se urd Air Line 
Southern 
Southern Pacifix 


Wabash 


2 Ne os 
awUMwMnrinw &@AGA On 


tw ne 
2 uw Oo th 


oe 
Oo Ue by 


t 


Le) .) 
ICSF NNNUMUWNUNN ®& 


~ 


VNeKKtw new 
na ncowsd to FUOUWWNNN AaNw wut 


“A, “Phot 
eee ~rt 


COM ev 


ab mt et 


— bh 
RUADWU 


me ew 
-AoweC 


addition of 


Passenger Car 


(See explanatory note 


Class Length 
Mail 
Express 
Meil & Page 
Pass. & Begg 
Coaches 
Dining 
Dining ‘ 
Dining 79 ft. 
Dining 79 ft 
Coaches 79 ft 
Pass. & Ragg. 76 ft. 
Baggace 74 ft 
Postal 64 ft 
Mail compt. 74 ft. 
Mail compt. 74 ft 
Horse 76 ft 
Ccaches 72 ft. 
Pass. & Bagg. 72 ft. 
Bage. & Exp. 74 ft. 
Coaches 70 ft. 
Pass. & Bagg. 70 ft 
Dining 73 ft. 
Gas.-metor cess 
Cuaches 79 ft. 
Coaches 73 ft. 
Coaches 78 ft. 
Baggage 76 ft. 
Mail 61 ft. 
Dining R2 ft. 
Ceosemes is ccces 
Kusiness , 
Dining 73 ft 
Bacgage 71 ft. 
Pass. & Bagr . 
Coach & Chair ..... 
Pass., mail & bawg. ..... 
Baggage 70 ft. 
Coaches 63 ft. 
Dining oeas 
Cafe-parlor 83 ft. 
Legpaye 70 ft. 
Dining &2 ft 
Gas-Moto- 65 ft 
Rail-Moter ~ 
Café-Clu! 
Ceaches 
Bagg. & Exp 
Coach & Chair 
Pass. & Mail 
Baggage 
Coaches 
Compt. Coaches ees 
coaches 70 ft 
UO ee 
Coaches . . 
Pass. & Bagg. 70 ft 
Bage. & Mail ‘ 
Milk 
Dining 
Paggage *: 
Motor Pass. RG ft 
Trailer ft 
Gas. Flec. : 
Dining 82 ft. 
Motor Passe. 72 ft. 
Coaches SC ft. 
Coaches 80 ft. 
Coaches 80 ft. 
Pass. & Bagg 77 ft 
Cafe coaches 80 ft. 
Elec. coaches 64 ft 
Ragc. & Exp. 63 ft 
Bace. & Exp. 63 ft. 
Coaches esse 
Dining 79 ft. 
Craches 73 ft. 
Coaches 73 ft. 
Express 74 ft. 
Express 61) ft. 
Pass. & Bagg 74 ft. 
Coaches 76 ft. 
Bage. & Exp. 63 ft 
Postal 63 ft 
ave. & Mail 6% ft 
Baggage 70 ft. 
Coaches 72 ft. 
Bagg. & Mail 70 ft. 
Dining 77 ft. 
Raeeage 73 ft. 
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boosters, stokers, water tube fireboxes, iugher boiler 
pressures, three-cylinder designs, etc. 

Similar qualifications will apply in the case of freight 
cars. There will be mstances, especially, where cars 
having different prices will be found to vary primarily 
because the more expensive car is of stronger construc- 
tion. 

It will, of course, be recognized that prices at one 
time of the year may be different from those in another 
part of the year, and that frequently the prices on larger 
orders are better than those on smaller ones. 


Prices in 1926 





im text). 
Approx! Eocuipment 
mate Date of Trust 
Weight Builder Cost Order Series 
Pullman $26,974 Dec., 1925 rE 
Pullman 20,683 Dec., 1925 E 
Pullman 24,191 Dec., 1925 E 
Pullman 24,520 Dec., 1925 FE 
Pullman 27,372 Dec., 1925 E 
: ket -. Sree Cc 
ae sales ede. pleks Cc 
169,000 Pullman , 54,150 Feb., 1926 D 
169,001 Pullman | .. 49°361 Feb., 1926 D 
151,100 Pullman : : 28,084 Tan., 1926 D 
144,801 ot ng cba § 26,755 JTan.. 1926 D 
133,000 Letblehem Ship 20,936 Jan., 1926 D 
135,000 Am. Car & Fdy 28,567 Jan., 1926 D 
138,500 Am. Car & Fdy 27.935 Tan., 1926 D 
138,500 Am. Car & Fdy..... 27,498 Jan., 1926 D 
141,000 Am. Car & Fdy.. 25.113 Jan., 1926 D 
115.900 Bethlehem Ship 23,156 Feb., 1926 oa 
119,00¢ Pressed Steel 22,588 Feb., 1926 on 
143,500 Am. Car & Fdy 22.019 Fel:., 1926 ‘ 
131,000 Pullman rei 27,585 Feb., 1926 1925 
127,600 Pressed Stcel... 27,290 Feb., 1926 1925 
170,000 = 49,549 Feb., 1926 1925 
56,000 1. G. Brill Co 27.850 Sent.. 1925 = 
141,50 Standard Steel 28,900 June, 1426 MM 
94,200 Standard Steel 18,936 Nev., 1925 LL 
141,600 Standard Steel 30,167 Nev., 1925 LI. 
134,500 | 23,350 Feb., 1926 H 
132,300 Pol'n 29.900 Feb., 1926 HW 
167,200 PU entseovtenetosa 48,000 FelL., 1°26 Hu 
~T Second hand 17,000 oieiina H 
veda ewe Sere Weed... ccc cces 25,000 : H 
160,009 Pullman 51,060 1925 M 
135,300 oe, Ga Ee Pescncesoe 20,965 1$26 M 
ecnvdeec Sb, SP EF oc ccsccct 26,429 1926 A 
Am. Car & Fdy........ 31.261 1926 A 
Am. Car & Fdy..... 28,616 1926 A 
s< Am. Car & Fdy........ 18,299 1925 A 
79,000 Am. Car & Fdy 17,740 Dec., 1925 H 
oa ntee te cieitne 4d wtp oe 49,553 1925 1925 
166,29 Pullman +3 53,681 Jan., 1926 M 
129,000 Am. Car & Fdy........ 18,139 Oct., 1925 E 
158,250 I ie as weeks 41,741 Oct.. 1925 E 
sheoss DC cchsaacwese 28,000 Apr., 1925 bk 
Ty. G. Brill Co 18,300 Apr., 1925 E 
Am. Car & Fdy........ 41.213 Jan., 1926 E 
Am, Car & Fdy........ 27,461 Jan., 1926 Oo 
Am. Car & Fdy........ 16.555 Jan., 1926 Oo 
Bae, Cae POR. ccccc ce 31,262 Jan., 1926 B 
Am. Car & Fdy 29,497 Jan., 1926 B 
Am. Car & Fdy..... 18,310 1925 B 
Am, Car & Fdy..... 3 208 Jan., 1926 B 
ose bhee Am. Car & Fdy..... 31,346 Jan., 1926 B 
130,400  * " ee 27,535 Dec., 1925 1925 
pases Am. Car & Fdy..... 27,597 Dec., 1925 1925 
nee Osgood-Bradley ........ 27,646 Dec., 1°25 1925 
127,400 Pressed Steel .......00% 27.338 Dec., 1925 1925 
sBeee Standard Steel ........ 23.093 Dec., 1925 1925 
Merchants Dispatch .... 8.041 Dec., 1925 1925 
Pullman ais 6 oe ets 49,553 Dec., 1925 1925 
i ia edt Company Shops 18.737 Dec., 1925 1925 
175,500 Osgood-Bradley ........ 72,175 Sept. ’°25 & Jan. '26 1926 
104,000 Osgood-Bradley ........ 36.558.Sept. °25 & Jan. '26 192¢ 
119,000 T. G. Brill Co....... ; 48.450 1925 192¢ 
1£8,000 ee ... 47,430 Dec., 1925 1926 
126,900 Tressed Steel . aves 45.184 Apr., 1926 1926 
: { Pressed Stecl } 
131,600 / Standard Steel 27,910 Apr., 1926 D 
oopeces | Pullman 
140,000 DL eng Puwed<cocces 28,467 Apr., 1926 D 
135.000 Seep 37,051 Apr., 1926 D 
123.000 jeg = oo pase sits 43,125 Apr., 1926 D 
&8.000 Am. Car & Fdy > £07 ‘ a 
88,000 St. Louis Car f 12,497 Age., 1926 D 
ety * Am. Car & Fdy........ 25,366 Nov., 1925 BB 
156,000 Pullman SE eam 43,140 Tune, 1926 Z 
145,000 Am. Car & Fdy........ 30, 367 June, 1926 Z 
145,000 Am. Car & Fdy........ 30.235 June, 192¢ Z 
133,900 Am. Car & Fdy........ 25,891 June, 1526 Z 
110,300 Pollemam 2.22 -ceceseces 19,972 Tuly, 1926 7 
146,200 Am. Car & Fdy..... 28,000 Apr., =926 Z 
137,500 Pullman ‘ 23,700 Apr., 1926 AA 
110,000 Pullman ....... 14,450 Apr., 1926 AA 
117.590 Pullman ...... 18.700 Apr., 1926 AA 
115,000 Pullman 17.700 Apr., 1926 AA 
7 Pullman 20,671 Mar 1926 I 
Pu'lman .... 30.441 Mar., 1926 I 
Standard Steel . 24,650 Mar., 1926 I 
os 8 tee Pullman ... OEE June, 126 T 
124,000 Am. Car & Fdy 18,924 Tec., 1925 F 








ocomotive Orders in 1926 


W hile the total is higher than last year’s 
it 1s still below normal 


By F. W. Kraeger 
\ssociate Editor, Railway Age 

OCOMOT iS ordered tor domestic service in tion. It compared with 1,810 in 1924, and with 3,505 in 

the United States during 1926 totaled 1,301. This 1923. 

compared with 1,055 in 1925, and 1,413 in 1924; [t is necessary to emphasize the distinction between the 

ith 1,944 in 1923 and with 2,600 in 1922. The number 

ows a slight increase in 1926 as compared with 1925, 


* , wg” al , ae nat 12 Table II1—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 
ut 1S NeXt to the owest total on record in the ias & 


Domestic Orders Only 
























































years, with the exception of the extremely subnormal , 
ae : ale Loco- Loco- 
years I ] fand iY¥z!i Year motives Year motives 
Orders reported as placed by the railways in Canada 01 4,340 1908 . 1,182 
: ae” as 4 “ 1% 4,665 1909 3,350 
with Canadiar uilders totaled 61, cox pared with 10 in 1903 3,283 1910. 3,787 
- or > 9? , 104 > S35 2,850 
: 1925, and 71 in 1924; 82 in 1923, and 68 in 1922. The /23 re sae? 4'sis ° 
: } | | } > tae ° a = 
number ordered, while a substantial increase, is only We 5,642 19153 3100s 
. 19 : 3,482 1914 ; 1,265 
: , . Domestic and Foreign 
Table I—Locomotive Orders in 1926 m ‘ 
ne Yea Domestic Canadian Export Total 
For ser ‘ mn Canada 61 191 1,612 , 830 C 
= . l 04 438 ‘ 
4 3 209 ,086 4,585 
214 58 989 1,170 
4 1.998 189 718 2,9 
1091 , >< —* 1921 239 35 546 82 
higher than t t 11 M ind 1925, two markedly 2,600 68 131 2,795 
el 1923 1.944 82 11¢ 2,14 
, ” - I 1,413 71 142 62 
Export ordet to 171 in 1926, somewhat 1,055 10 209 2/4 
i . , ; , l9 1 ) 61 4 
ver than in 1925, yet the number compares favorably pagel 
with 1922, 1923, and 1924 orders, being slightly greater Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under “‘Domestic.” 
: ' , . . * —E—— — 
: Che number of motives built for domestic service 
) in w business taken as shown in _ total of orders placed and the total of locomotives built. 
the totals of orde “ 1.585 as against the 1925; total \ locomotive takes several months to produce, so that 
of 994. This figure w lusive of Canadian produ there is, of course, a considerable difference in time be- 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS ; : a ue a -— vHr RE J 
es T T | T T L T ] 
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Locomotive Orders, 1901 to 1926 
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tween the placing of the order and the date of delivery. 
Naturally, therefore, because of the overlap at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the year, the total of orders placed 
during a particular year cannot be expected to agree 
with the total of locomotives produced. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
\ssociation reports monthly totals of locomotive instal- 
lations and retirements. This also will not agree with the 
Age totals of locomotives ordered or built. This 
follows because the Car Service Division total 
only Class 1 carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures 

over all carriérs, and also because the Car Service Divi- 
sion’s report includes, under installations, locomotives 
leased from other roads or rebuilt locomotives. 

It is apparent that the railroads of this country are or- 
dering their motive power in a conservative manner. A 
factor tending to decrease the number of locomotives or 
dered is the increased efficiency and size of the modern 
motive power unit, as well as their increased utilization 
The modern designs, which were more or less in the ex- 
perimental stage as far as most of the roads were con 


Readleoay 
NdUway 


covers 





Table I1I—Locomotives Built in 1926+ 
S I te =t tes ‘ aunada ** 1 585 
; g 185 
1.770 
( : n with Previous Years 
Yea Domest Foreign Tota Year Domestic Foreigr Tota 
: 09 =, 17¢ 1911*.....3,143 387 3,530 
. R¢ 1,251 19127 4,403 512 4,915 
898 1 ] 54 1,875 1913T.....4,561 771 5,332 
S ] ] 14 475 19147. ....1,962 273 2,235 
2,648 < 3,153 1915f.....1,250 835 2,035 
384 1916? .2,708 1,367 4,075 
2 4.074 19177 2,585 2,861 5.446 
5.152 1918? 3,668 2 R07 6.475 
M 441 919f 2,162 1,11 3,272 
wS* . 5 5.491 19207 2,022 1,650 3,672 
206 * 4 7 6,952 19217 1,185 638 1,823 
1907* 4 798 3¢ 1922t 1,30: 231 1,53 
1908* Re ase 2,342 1923t 3.505 280 3 795 
1909* 596 91 2,887 1924*. 1,810 226 2 ,03¢€ 
° 4,44 14 4.755 1925t 994 291 1,285 
1926f 1,585 185 1,770 
*In es Canadian output } 
Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops 


cerned two or three years ago, have found more general 
acceptance as their efficiency has been proved, and to this 
fact may be attributed a part of the increase in orders in 
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1926 broke all previous records also contributed to the 
increase in locomotive orders. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that in spite of the fact that the ton-miles in Octo- 
ber were 9.6 per cent in excess of October, 1925, the 
busiest month up to that time, there were on October 15, 
1926, 2,597 freight locomotives, or 8 per cent of the to- 
tal number owned, stored in serviceable condition. That 
such a surplus of power existed, even with the heavy 
traffic, may explain to some extent why the year’s loco- 
motive orders were not larger. 

A graph of locomotive buying during 1926 would 
show a line that began in January with 60 ordered, would 
drop to 13 in February and then rise sharply to 251 by 
the first of May. In May, the line would drop to a point 
showing 50 ordered in that month, and then rise to 191 
in June. Another decline took place in July, when 14 
were ordered, and the graph would then rise slightly in 
August, decline in September and October, and finally 
rise to the 200 mark by the end of the year 

The largest number of locomotives was ordered by the 
Pennsylvania, a total of 375. Other large purchasers of 
equipment included the Southern Railway System, 113 
locomotives, followed in descending order by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the New York Central Lines, 
the Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, all other orders falling 
below 50. 

The following paragraph is quoted from the article in 
last year’s Annual Review Number : 

“In the lists some few omissions of small unimportant 
orders doubtless occur. The details presented were sup- 
plied by the railways and other purchasers of locomotives 
in response to inquiries from the Railway Age. They 
were checked against similar lists furnished through the 
co-operation of the builders, and amplified by reference 
to the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age. Because of the short time 
available for the compilation, and the haste necessary to 
insure publication so close after the end of the year, the 
Railway Age does not desire to make any claims as to 
the scientifically statistical accuracy of the tabulations or 
totals drawn from them. However, the real purpose of 
the statistics is to allow comparisons of the year’s busi- 
ness with that of other years, which purpose it is hoped 


1926 over 1925. The fact that railway freight traffic in they meet with entire adequacy.” 
° . 
~ * 
Locomotive Orders in 1926 
For Service in the United States 
Tractive Date of Date of 
I se Ne Ive Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Abilene & Southe 28-2 176,04 a 0 x 28 July htc lus American 
A , Ca & Younestowr 2 ? Frt 303,500 65,700 26 x 30 May September Lima 
2 0-8 Sv 219,000 51,000 25 x 28 March August Lima 
Alabama Great S herr 2-8-2 Frt 326,000 59,900 27 x 32 April May-June American 
46.2 Pass 300.000 45,000 7 x 28 l july American 
4 Sw 14,000 $3,500 25 x 28 April Tuly Lima 
Alaska 2-8 P 241,500 42,600 22 x 28 i. “Gh. he) ae Baldwin 
Alton & S ‘ 1 2-8 275,000 25 x 30 February American 
1 0-8-0 Sw 245,000 2x 28 3 cy June American 
1 2-8-2 : 275,000 25 x 30 April American 
1 2-8-2 ‘ . 275,000 5 x 30 November cladwadses American 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 10 2-10-2 Fit. 402,470 85.360 30 x 32 June August Baldwin 
15 2-8-2 Frt. 337,880 63,004 27 x 32 Tune August Baldwin 
10 4-8-4 Pass ¥e November Baldwin 
15 2-10-2 i wacnen. Th ante 2: weakens November Baldwin 
10 4-6-4 ie. the cette) sober om i ee oe November Baldwin 
15 2-8-2 a | -t ppetea’ > eenthe ‘Y. bemmdes November Baldwin 
Baltimore & Ohio.... — : 20 4-6-2 Pass 7 x 28 November Baldwin 
Belt Railway of Chicago. . 5 0-8-0 sen albews ie o> eareenen October Baldwin 
Bethlehem Steel Co I 0-6-( Sw 176,000 44,000 23 x 28 November Baldwin 
Birmingham Southeastern 1 2-#-( 138,000 19 x 26 February American 
Birmingham Southern 2 0-6-0 166,089 22 x 26 September American 
2 0-84 203,000 23 x 28 September American 
*Orders dated in 1925 were not included in last year’s statistics. 
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Built by the American Locomotive Company for the New York Central 


Pressure, 220 Ib 

Drivers, 64 in 

Cyis., 2% in. by 32 in 
Wt. drivers, 346,350 ib 
Wt. engine, 440,340 Ib 
H’t’g surface, 5,270 sq. ft 
Superheater, 1,512 sq. ft 
Grate, 88 sa. ft 

Tr. force, 84,260 tb 





Missouri Pacific 2-10-2 Type Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Pressure, 200 ib 

Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyis., 25 im. by 28 im. and 
32 in. 


Wt. drivers, 774,000 Ib 
Wt. engine, 394,000 Ib 
H't’¢ surface, 5,010 sq. ft 
Superheater, 1,292 sq. ft 
Grate, 8 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, engine, 77,600 ib 
Tr. force, booster, 89,100 Ib 





Pressure, 190 ib 

Drivers, 51 in 

Cyls., 25 in. by 28 in 

Wt. engine, 215,500 Ib. 
H’t’'g surface, 2,783 sq. ft 
Superheater, 637 sq. ft 
Grate, 46.9 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 55,500 Ib 


i.“ 
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Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Baltimore & Ohio 


a. ee. a 





Three-Cylinder 4-8-2 Type Built by the American Locomotive Company 





Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., for the Southern 





January 1, 1927 


Pressure, 225 Ib. 

Drivers, @ in. 

Cylis., 27 in. by 36 in. 

Wt. drivers, 242,000 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 362,500 Ib. 
H’t’'g surface, 4,949 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,938 sq. ft. 
Grate, 75.3 sq. ft. 

Tr. force—Engine, 60,000 ib. 
Tr. force—Booster, 72,700 tb. 





Pressure, 210 Ib. 

Drivers, 63 in. 

Cylinders, 3% in. by 32 in. 
Wt. drivers, 326,080 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 420,650 Ib. 
H’t’g surface, 5,080 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,270 sq. ft. 
Grate, 88.4 sq. ft. 


Tr. force, 81,500 Ib. 





Pressure, 200 Ib. 

Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyls., 27 in. by 32 in. 
Wt. drivers, 249,460 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 337,880 ib. 
H’t’g surface, 4,587 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,143 sq. ft. 
Grate, 66.8 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 63,000 Ib 
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Purchaser No. 
Bonhomie & Hattiesburg So l 
Boston & All an} — 2 
Dreece, Geo. | Lumber Cx ] 
Brown. W. P.. & Sons lumber ( 1 
Brownell Img ent ( 4 
B e, E. L. ( 1 
I falo { ek & Gaul 1 
1 al Steel Cx ‘ 1 
Ct § & Illin Western.. 2 
Chicago & Western Indiana 5 
Chicago, Indianapclis & Louisville é 
ct Le Rock Island & Pac 7 

5 
5 
25 
] ) 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 8 
Chicago, West Pull. & Souther 1 
Cin Mew Orleans & Tex. Pac 18 
7 
6 
City t St. Leis 1 
Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis 1¢ 
Cclumbia Steel Cory 1 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delawarc, Lackawanna & Weste 2 
East Jersey R. R. & Te ( 
Essex Terminal Railway 
Fairpor Pa sville & East 
Fisber Delta Log C« l 
I » East ( st 12 
1¢ 
23 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville l 
Georgia, Tlerida & Alabama Z 
Gcodwin-Gallagher Sand & G. ( - 
‘ y nia Nisbville & Ashdow l 
«(Tea \ eri tl? 
Gulf, Mobile & Northerr 2 
Hainsport Mining & ansp. ( l 
] 
I & Branchville 
H ke rd 
s Central 2 
so 

Northern I 

Illinois Te:miral ( 
I ana Harbor Belt. 3 
Kansas City Power & L. Cx 1 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal. 6 
Knickert er Portland Cement Co. 1 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co.......ss.:. | 
I gh Portland Cement Co...... 1 
ev Portland & Nerthern.. 2 
Angeles & Salt Lake.. 9 
s Angeles Junction ] 
Arkaneas...... 2 
sville & Nashville...... 24 
8 
18 
McCormix Chas. R Lumber (« ] 
Michigan Central 10 
10 
Mid-Continental Coal 1 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 10 
Mobile & O1 5 
4 
Modesto & Empire Trac l 
M.ntana, Wyoming & Southerr 1 
Mud lay Logging ( l 
Natchez Col. & Mobile 1 
Nelson, Chas., Lumber Cx ] 
Newburgh & South Shore 
New Orleans & Northeastern.... 5 
New York Central onl 
New York, Chicage & St. Louis.. 4 
New York, New Haven & Hart.. 10 
Nerfolk & Western seecececeoe 930 
Norfolk Southern beewes 3 
Northern Pacific ..... seers 12 
Nor. Redwood Tumber Co........ | 
Nerth River Coal & Wharf Co.. 1 
Norwood & St. Lawrence........ l 


+t Not included in totals. 


Type 
2-6 
2-8 
4-6-2 


Gearec 


va Ww 


1 
2-8-0 
0-4-0 

Geared 
2-8-0 
0-60 
0-840 


08.0 


S 
° 


4 


do de & 
ON NM NWN fo 


‘OY ww wt 
an @ 


a 
5 
° 
a. 


NW Sh 
2o De & P 
o Oo NN & 


4 
a 
a 


Ww & a 
NWO 


o2oae 


0-6-0 
2-8-0 
4-6-4 

tenders 
4-6-4 
4-8-2 

2-8-8-2 
tenders 

8-0 

8-0 

8-4 

2-8-2 

0-6-0 

2-60 


* thor 


Service 


Frt. 


Ww. 


Frt 


F rt 
Frt. 
Pass. 
Log. 
Sw. 
lass. 
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Weight 
148,900 
389.000 
300 000 
140,000 
138,000 
80.000 
72,000 
193,000 
163,000 
221,400 
261,001 
327,000 
347000 
351.600 
365.000 
351,000 
365,000 


336,000 


6.001 


300.004 
214,000 


100.000 


152,00 
145,000 
160,21 
84,001 
218,50¢ 
319,506 
360,000 
152,001 


212,000 


67 Soo 
3335,U0U 
165,000 
182,600 
286,000 
120,000 
219,000 
64,000 
95,400 
80,000 
282,000 
404,000 
148,000 
259,000 
323,000 
334,240 
323,00C 
144,000 
200 009 
220.0 0 
84,000 
336,000 


88,000 
176,000 
160,000 
176,000 
122,000 
178,000 
216,500 


340, wo 


15,000¢. 


310,000 
374,000 
555,000 


16,000g. 


430 001 
189,000 
98,000 


142,000 


Tractive 
force 
28,260 


69,401 


41.500 


63,000 


44,000 
60.500 


Cylinders 


20 x 24 
28 x 30 
26 x 28 
19 x 26 
14 x 22 
x 28 
1 x 26 
x 28 
x 3 
x 32 
8x W 
Sx WO 
28 x 28 
28 x 30 
28 x 28 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 28 
25 x 28 
16 x 24 
25 x 28 
14 x 22 
C. 22% x 
( 84% x 30 
25x28 & 32-3 cyl 
19 x 24 
x 2 
x 2 
2S x 28 
26 x 28 
28 x 
21x 2 
24x 28 
lt x 16 
12 x 18 
19 x 24 
25 x 30 
x 26 
x 209 
] x 2¢ 
x 28 
28 x 30 
22 x 26 
2x 26 
44x28 & 32 3 cyl 
44x28 & 32 5 cy 
19 x 26 
Z x 28 


; 
78,000 2 
48,100 
63,000 
53.900 
63,000 
27,800 
37.000 


42,090 


47,000 





61,600 
35,200 
22,400 
28,400 





x 22 
5x WO 
5x28 & 30-3 cyl 
21 x 26 
24 x 28 
27 x 32 
7x 30 
27 x 32 
x 24 
x 28 
x 28 
27 x 30 
16 x 24 
21 x 28 
20 x 28 
Z2U x 24 
22 x 28 
24x WwW 
25 x 28 
25 x 26 


> 


22 x 30 3 cyl. 
39 x 32LI 


Date of 
order 


March 
August 


November 
September 
March 
July 

May 

April 
September 
June 

Marc h 
March 
March 


December 
December 
June 

May 
April 
April 
April 
June 
August 
May 


August 


August 
Februar 
January 
April 
May 
March 
December 
December 
September 
January 
Uctober 
June 
February 
November 
Janyary 
July 
August 
May 
January 
September 
October 
August 
Mare h 
Aug us 


March 
Januar ¥ 
June 
November 


June 
June 
October 


April 


August 
September 
November 
August 
January 
January 
February 
November 
June 

April 


May 
April 


August 
November 
November 
December 
August 
October 


November 
January 


April 
October 
January 


September 


Date of 
delivery 


December 


\ugust 


November 
Tune 
June 
June 


19297 
927 


November 


June-July 


November 


December 


September 


Jan., 1927 


April 
April 
June 


Feb., 1927 
Feb., 1927 


Oct.-Nov 
Nov.-De 


October 


June 


Jan., 1927 
October 
November 
June 


December 
November 


November 


Jan., 1927 


Sept.-Oct 


Jan., 1927 


December 


Decembe: 
December 
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Builder 
Baldw in 


Lima 
American 


Heisler 
American 
American 
Heisler 
Bald win 


American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Americar 


American 
American 
American 
American 
Americ an 


American 
Baldwin 
Ameri an 
American 
Lima 
Baldwit 
Americar 
Baldwir 


American 


American 
Baldwin 
Americar 
Baldwin 
Heisler 


American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
H. K. Porter 
H. K. Porter 
Baldwin 
Gen, Am. Car 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
Lima 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Heisler 
Bak win 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 


American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Heisier 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwi: 


American 
Baldwin 

Heisler 

American 
Amer it) 
Baldwin 

American 
American 
America : 
American 
Americ an 


\unerican 
Company Shops 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 

American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
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Pressure, 200 Ib 

Drivers, 6 in. 

Cyls. 27 in. by 30 in. 

Wt., drivers, 231,000 Ib 
Wt. engine, 344,500 |b. 
Heating surface, 3,789 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,162 sq. ft. 
Grate, 103 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 53,900 Ib. 

Tr. force, booster, 65,700 Ib 


M., St. P. & S. S. M. Mountain Type Built by American Locomotive Company 


Pressure, 216 ib 
Drivers, 67 in. 

Cylis. (3) 25 in. by 3 in 
Wt... drivers, 296,530 ib 
Wt., engine, 419,310 Ib . . 

Heating surface, 5,093 sq. ft. ety EE 
Superheater, 1,495 sq. ft. 
Grate, 95 sq. ft 

Tr. force, 75,000 ib 





Three-Cylinder Mountain Type Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Pressure, 265 Ib. 

Drivers, 6 in. 

Cyis. (3), 22 in. by 3 im. 
Wt. drivers, 255,500 Ib. 

Wt. engine, 374,000 Ib. 
H’t’g surface, 4,320 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,758 sq. ft. 
Grate, 70.8 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 71,000 tb. 
McClellon firebox 





Pressure, 230 lb 

Drivers, 8 in 

Cyls., 3 in. by 28 in. 

Wt. drivers, 192,540 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 306,360 bb. 
H’t’¢ surface, 3,045 sq. ft. 
Superheater, 745 sq. ft. 
Grate, 95 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 42,800 Ib. 





Pressure, 185 Ib. 

Drivers, 73 in. 

Cyls., 27 in. by 28 in. 

Wt. drivers, 190,500 Ib. 

pee . Wt. engine, 294,000 tb. 

l | 53 ; - H’t’g surface, 3,719 sq. ft. 
‘ Superheater, 1,054 sq. ft. 
Grate, 66.8 sq. ft. 


— | mae” = Tr. force, 44,000 Ib. 


Misset™! Paci | 6LaNe 





Pressure, 200 ib 

Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyls., 28 in. by 32 in. 
Wt. drivers, 273,500 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 358,000 Ib. 
H’t’¢ surface, 4,458 aq. ft. 
Superheater, 1,205 sq. ft. 
Grate, 80.3 sq. ft. 

Tr. foree, 67,700 Ib. 








Chesapeake & Ohio Mikado Built by American Locomotive Company 
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Purchaser 
& Fredericksburg 
r Ky. & Timb. Ce 


Portland Cement Co 





Pennsylvania ........ 
be 2 & Easter 
Pere M ett 


Polsor Logeing Ce 
Reading jan 
Richmond, Freder. & Potoma 


St. Louis & O'Fallon 
St. Paul Bridge & Tern 


Seaboard Air Linc 
Silver Fa'ls Timber ( 
Sir m Locging C< 


c . } 
S I I & Tex. I 

Sialey io: Mig. { 

St dar Slag ( 

State P } Dept Sac Ca 
Ste Ceal & Lumber Ci 

I essee ( l, Iron & Ra ad 
Ter al R. R. Asen. of St. I is 
Te . Mexic rT 

Toledo, Angola & Western Railways 
t Pacific 

I on R road 

[ ler n 

T ’ Flect ( ul ¢ 

1 5. Gris 

W: egan Gene g 

Weirton Ste< { 

West ’ NM vl 

Western Pat 


Purchaser 
Alberta & Great Waterways 
Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Canadian Pacific 


Dominion Bridge Co 
Eddy, E. B., Co., Ltd 
Lacombe & North-Western 


Ouebec Central 


Sydney & Louisburg. .... 
Thurso & Nation Valley 
U. S. Gypsum Co. (Windsor, N. S.) 


Purchaser 
Al Pacifico (Costa Rica).... * 
Amaga Compania, del F. C. Cia.. 
American Railroad of Porto Ric« 
Argentine State .........«.. 
Brazilian Portland Cement C< 
Bwana M'’Kubwa Copper Cé 
Central Estrada Palma (Cuba 
Central of Brazil...... ‘ 


Cundin Amarcia (Col . 
Cia Mogyana de Estrados de Ferro 


F. C. del Guzo Y Santa Ana 
Manilla Railroad . > 
Newfoundland Railway . 


Percatu E. de F. (Brazil).... 

Rede de Viacao Sul Meneira (Brazil) 
Royal State Railways of Siam..... 
Sorocabana Railway (Brazil)..... 


Sovth African Railways.......... 
Svdoesta de Bahia (Brazil)...... 
Trinidad Sugar Co. (Cuba)....... 
Yunnan Kopei Railway (China).. 


t Not included in tetals. 
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Tractive 
W eight force 
88,000 —— 
45.500 42,500 
184,606 37,500 
180,300 36.144 
) 64.550 
2 4.550 
278.000 76.154 
308,890 44.460 
13,000¢ 
220,001 
312,000 4.74 
20C,000 
16,000¢. 
1$5,10€ 35.7% 
306,360 42,800 
333,500 48,589 
172,00 41,200 
235,000 49.500 
180. 45.000 
124.501 
243,100 4 5 Oi 
326,000 59 
$90,009 45.000 
246.001 54.200 
214,00 53,500 
250.001 34.400 
448,000 ) ) 
442,000 
on 4 
i”) 
0.00 
oY . 
157.31 30,0 
146.0% 
495. 
18¢ 42,901 
2 4 4 
162 00 37.000 
S41 
121.000 
7.3 31,8 
> i” ' ) 
00.000 ( 
Canada 
Tractive 
Weight Force 
206,900 44,600 
160,000 6eacee 
306,500 45,000 
335,200 57,100 
80,000 9 seee0 
65,000 ie 
168.000 37.400 
219,900 31,000 
196,000 36,000 


126,000 24.100 
39,000 chads 


Export 


Tractive 

Weight force 
35,000 
111,000 
120.000 
121,000 
113,000 
124,000 

123,900 21,600 


I 2 i ‘000 
203.000 
228,000 


49,000 


Date of 
order 
September 

October 
January 

March 

M are h 
Marcl 
July 
November 
January 


November 


August 
November 
January 
March 


September 
September 
November 
September 
November 
February 
January 
April 
April 

Al 
AI 
Aj 
April 
March 


May 
M ay 
Marcl 
October 


May 





Date of 
order 


Nov., 1925 
March 
February 
February 


March 
March 
December 
October 
September 


October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
March 
March 
March 
April 
October 
August 
August 
January 
July 
May 
April 
May 
September 


Builder 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


( ‘ompany Shops 


Baldwin 
Lima 
Company 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Americar 
American 
Americar 
Lima 
faldwin 
Baldwin 
America! 


Lon 








Com Ly 
Baldwir 
American 
American 
Heisler 
American 
Baldwitr 
Company 
Company 
Baldwin 
Americar 
Americar 
Lima 
Lima 
Baldwir 
Heisler 
American 
Baldwir 
Baldwir 
Amcricar 
Baldwin 
Americar 


Builder 
Canadian 


' 


p 





Am. (Montreal) 
Am. (Montreal) 


Canadian 


Am. (Montreal 


Am. (Montreal) 


Canadian 
Can. Pac 
Can. Pax 


Am. (Montreal 
Am. (Montreal 
Am. (Montré 


Builder 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 

faldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 


shop 


Shop 


s 
s 
) 


al) 











rere 
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Oil-Electric or Diesel Electric Locomotives 


100 
Wheel 
I hase No. arrangement 
‘ AZ & N h We ] )-4-4-0 
1 
F rie 1 
eat Northert 1 0-4-4-0 
e 1 R | l see 
Stes 4.0 
! O80 
y { 4.8.4 
4-8-4 
4.4.4 
‘ h Valle ).4.4 
Read 
Re k 
| 
Whee! 
I No. arrangement 
| . 0 2 0-4-4-0 
( y Ste ( 1 0-4-4-0 
hicag Aur a & k 1 0-4-4-0 
' Northe 2 2-6-6-2 
Isla 7 0-6-0 
1 0-4-4-0 
N. ¥ N. H. aH ; 
ania 0-6-6-0 
é 2-8-2 
7 2-8-2 
4 2.8.2 
4 2-8-2 
I ede A Western 0.4-4-0 
tah Copper 
Wheel 
Purchaser No arrangement 
Anglo Chilean Cons. Nitrate t 13 0-4.44 
. 0-4-4-0 
Canadian National 1 0-6-0 
Havana Central 1 0-4-4-0 
Paulista Railway 8 44 4.2 


Service 
Ww 
Ww 


Weight 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
200,000 
120,000 
120.000 
203.000 
234,000 
268 001 
268,000 
152.000 
120,000 
200,000 
120,00U 


Tractive 


torce 


60,000 


40,000 
36,000 


Electric Locomotives 


Tractive 
Service Weight force Voltage 
Frt 240,000 , 600 d.c. 
Sw. 160,000 40,000 covanehs 
Sw 100,000 25,000 - 
Frt $00,000 11,000 a.c 
Sw 300,000 75,000 
Sw 50,000 16,500 
Sw 172,000 46,000 
Pass 362,000 52,500 
Elec. Sw. 300,000 100,000 
Elec. Pass. 388,000 37,000 
Elec. Pass. 388,000 37.000 
Elec. Pass. 388,000 37,000 
Elec. Pass. 388,000 37,000 aie 
Frt. 125,000 aioe 600 d.c 
Sw. 150,000 32,000 
Export 
Tractive 
Service Weight force Voltage 

Frt 63,000 10,000 

Frt. & Pass. 139,000 21,800 

Frt.& Pass. 136,000 34,000 reat ee 

Frt 120,000 A 600 d 

Frt 236,000 59,000 

- - o 


Cylinders 


No. Dia 


and Stroke 


January 
August 
January 
January 
anuary 
anuary 
April 
July 
November 
July 
July 


Date of 
order 
April 
April 


January 1, 1927 
Builders 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Ele« 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 


McIntosh & Seymour-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
New Lon. S. & E.-Gen. 
McIntosh & Seymour-Gen 


Ingersoll 


Rand-Amer.-Gen 


Fle Amer 
Elec.-Bril 
Flex 


Dec. & Jan., '27 
Tune 


Ingersoll Rand-Amer. Gen. Elec. 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec 
Date of 
delivery Builder 
General Electric 
ausetieee Westinghouse 
Scubeode Westinghouse 
ler Am.-Gen’l- Elec 
November Pennsyl. Shops 
December West'se Fl.-Bald 
December West'se F1.-Bald. 


West’'se El.-Bald. 


Company Shops 


December Company Shops 
Séetbe Company Shops 
banaue Company Shops 
pveseas Baldwin 

October General Electric 

Feb., °27 General Electric 
Date of 
delivery Builder 

Aug.-Nov. Int’] Gen. Elec 

Feb.-Apr., °27 Int’l Gen. Elec 
a, ee Westinghouse 


General Electric 
Westinghouse 


“Iron City Express,” P. R. R., East Bound on Horseshoe Curve, West of Altoona, Pa. 














JFRisco{ 


SL-SF 
148234 


’ 4 ’ , 
© 





lLinderframe Single Sheathed Box Car Built for the St 


Steel 


Lowis-San Franci se 


by the 


Imerican Car 


S Foundry Company 


Freight Car Orders in 1926 


Buying declines nearly one-third—Lowest 
in last five years 


By F. W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor, Ralway Age 


HE freight cars ordered during 1926 for service 
in the United States, according to the tabulation of 
the Railway Age, totaled less than 67,500 cars. 
This compares with 92,816 cars in 1925, 143,728 in 1924 


Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1926 


For service in the United States 67,029 
For service in Canada 1,495 
For export other countries 1,971 

70 495 


and 94,471 in 1923. This is the lowest since 1921 when 
23,000 were reported, and, with the exception of that 
vear and 1919 when 22,062 were reported, it is the low- 
est reported since 1908 when 62,669 cars were ordered. 
[he orders for Canadian railroads placed with Canadian 
builders totaled 1,495. 

Che domestic freight car production totaled 88,862, as 
compared with 105,935 in 1925 and 113,761 in 1924. 





| FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 





Year 
190] 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


" - 
1YUs 








Table II—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


Domestic Orders 


Freight 
cars 
193,439 
195,248 
108,936 
136,561 
341,315 
310,315 


151,711 


Domestic and Foreign 


Domestic 


109,792 
170,054 
79,367 
114,113 
22,062 
84,207 
23,346 
180,154 
94,471 
143,728 
92,816 


67,029 


, Canadian orders 


Year 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Canadian 


642 
1,495 


Export 
18,222 
35,314 
53,191 
53,547 

3,994 
9,056 
4,982 
1,072 
396 
4,017 
2,138 
1,971 


included in domestic. 





Freight 
cars 
62,669 
189,360 
141,024 
133,117 
234,758 
146,732 
80,264 


Total 
128,014 
205,368 
132,558 








Freight Car Orders, 1901 


101 


to 1926 





: 
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These figures should not be confounded with the orders ber of orders placed in 1926 may be taken to account for 


placed. Nor should the total number of cars built be 
compared with the installation of cars, reported in the 
Statistics issued monthly by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, as that report in- 
cluded only installations on Class 1 roads, while the Rail- 
hgures include the production of all cars for 
the railroads, as well as private car lines. 

Che Railway A ge \otals include only new cars or those 
having new bodies, whereas the Car Service Division to- 


: ‘ 
“way oe 


tals include leased and rebuilt cars. 
[he year 1926 was even more disappointing to the car 


than 1925, which itself was subnormal. 


building industry 


Table I[l1I—Freight Cars Built in 1926 


United States Canada Total 
Domest 88.262 1,645 90,507 
reigt 2,771 , 2,771 
1.633 1.645 93.278 
{ ‘ with Previous Years 
mesti Foreign Total 
117,982 1,904 119,886 
13,07 561 115,631 
) 4.359 136,950 
1.747 ROK 162.599 
4 1,61 152,801 
‘ 5 1.995 60,806 
¢ 74 5.3 165,155 
4 7,219 240,503 
?429 84.188 
$ 11 6.555 
49 7) 
< 7 4 180,94 
5 72,161 
1‘ ? 48. 40 429 
I ur 
I ( ’ ar » : r 
5 Cana 
Grand 
) cig ir cl eigr I al Total 
i ‘ ‘ 22.017 207 ,684 


a Te 


»212 3,970 74,112 

‘ 5 580 135.001 

, ) 64 658 8,100 11,758 151,401 

063 10.98 8.044 14,704 v¢ 16,664 124,708 

21 | 4 ‘ ) 3 6,421 163,185 

4 : 8.404 74 9,149 5.853 

‘ ¢ 458 100 58 67,973 

24 1,14 114,% 1,721 1721 116,623 
19 8.94 

’ ¢ $ 1.645 »3.278 


In the latter part of 1925 there was a sizable buying 
movement of equipment which did not occur during 
1926 

The failure to buy new freight equipment is signifi- 
cant, in view of the increase in traffic in 1926. There 
would appear to be a continuation of an attitude on the 
part of the railroads that while there is some increase in 
traffic, until the increase draws on the surplus cars to a 
more alarming degree than it has, they will not place 
orders to increase a supply of equipment which they find 
adequate to handle the heavy volume of freight traffic in 


an efficient mannet However, the unusually small num- 


the expectation that a number of roads, now considering 
additions to their rolling stock for next year, will issue 
inquiries in the near future. Much is made of the fact 
that the freight car surplus practically disappeared dur- 
ing the peak movement. 

The attitude of refraining from purchase of equipment 
as long as that on hand is adequate to handle traffic with 
satisfactory efficiency would not appear to be one that 
can continue for long. Especially is this true in view of 
the fact that normal buying in former years used to ex- 
ceed 100,000 cars, and that since 1918 there have only 
been two years, 1922 and 1924, in which orders passed 
the 100,000 mark. It is true car utilization has generally 
grown more efficient, but there is a limit to what efficient 
operation can do if equipment buying continues on a sub- 
normal level. The orders in 1926 did not even cover re- 
placements, 

Buying ‘at the beginning of the year, 1926, was at a 
high point, with 11,531 cars ordered in January and 11,- 
353 in February, an activity which was a continuation of 
that at the end of 1925. Beginning with March, 1926, 
when 7,640 cars were ordered, there was a gradual de- 
cline to August, when orders for only 164 were placed. 
In September, the level of buying rose to over 2,000 but 
less than 3,000, and remained there until December when 
t rose to over 5.500. 

Che following tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders placed for new freight cars with the builders dur- 
ing 1926 by the railroads and industrial companies ; also 
those placed in Canada and for export. The list of or- 
ders was compiled from information furnished to the 
Railway Age by the railroads, private car lines, and other 
owners of cars, in response to requests for this informa- 
tion. The data thus furnished was then checked against 
lists of orders supplied by the car builders, and amplified 
accordingly, and also against the weekly reports of or- 
ders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies column 
of the Railway Age. The figures of production were se- 
cured in response to requests made to the car builders 
for this information. As in former years, the Railway 
Age is especially indebted to the American Railway Car 
Institute in securing the reports of the companies affili- 
ated with that organization. 

In last year’s annual review number the following 
statement appeared : “The Railway Age is not sufficiently 
optimistic as to believe that the lists can include all the 
orders placed or that the figures of production are of 
scientific accuracy. It feels that such accuracy would be 
next to impossible, in view of the short space of time 
permitted for the compilations due to the desirability of 
having the results available at the close of the year with 
which they deal. However, it is believed that such omis- 
sions as occur will be found to be small and unimportant, 
and will not vitiate the value of the figures, particularly 
as concerns comparison with preceding years, which, 
after all, is the primary purpose of the compilations.” 


Freight Car Orders in 1926 


For Service in the United States 


Length 
’ , Ne Class Capacity Ft In 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd i Tank 100,000 eoccce 
Aluminum ( f Amer 30 Air dump 20 cu. yd 
18 Flat 100.090 
Ar i \ Chen { 1 Tank 7,000g. 28 0 
Amer n Refr. Transit 1,000 Refrigerator 80,000 40 0 
500 Refrigerator 80,000 40 0 
$00 Refrigerator 80,000 40 0 
A ; t & | 1 Air Dump 100,000 
Amer Wire 11 Air Dump 30 cu. yd 


Date of Date of 
Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
All Steel «sc. ccces May June Penn. Car 
April ‘ Koppel 
-< | weeabent February Standard Steel 
Steel Frame 41,700 January March Am. Car & Fdy. 
St. Und’frame 58,000 September April, 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
St. Und’frame 58,000 September RatSaey< Gen’l American 
St. Und’frame 58,000 September \ nee Pressed Steel 
All Steel 58,500 February February Clark Car Co. 
May ashes eee Clark Car Co 
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Purchaser 


American Tar Prod. Co 
Anaconda Copper Mining C 
Andes Copper Mining Cx 
Andrews Steel C 

Ang Mexican Pet. Cx 
Ansul Chemical Cx 
Associated Oil Co 
Armstrong Cork Ce 
Atlantic Coast Line 

At Ref i 

i & OF} 

Bang Const. Co 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Barret Co 
Birmingham Sou 
Blanton Co 
Boston & Maine... 


Boxley J V., & Co 
Boxley & Sons, Ww W 


Chem. Co. . 


Proprietary Co 


Henry, 
Hill 
Brown Co seodte cee 
Creek Lbr. Co 
Anaconda & Pacific. 
& Hecla C. M. Co. 


Car Co 


Bower, 
Broken 
Buffalo 
Butte 

Calumet 
Cantor 

bide & 
Steel Co 


New 


Car Carbon Chem Corp’n 
Carnegie 


Central f Jersey 


ertain-teed Products Corp 


Champlain Refining Co 


Chelsea Refg. Cx 
Chesapeake & Ohi 

Cheswick & Harmar 

Chi. & Bloomington Ston« 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Illinois Westerr 
Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 


Chicago Great Western 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Ch No. Shore & Mil 


hic.. Rock Island & Pac 
Tank Car 


“hicago 


Cities Service Tank Line Cx 


‘ity of New York 
inn, Hamilton & Dayton 


~ 


Clev., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis 
Cleve. S. W. Ry. & Light 


Colorado & Southern........ 


Columbia, Newberry & Laurens 
Columbus & Greenville... 
Commercial Solvents 
Condon Bros., & Co 


Tank 


Corp 


Conley Car Co 


Louisville. . 


-~ 


No. Class 
50 Tank 
20 Air Dump 
34 Ore 
2 Tank 
2 Air dump 

5 Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
1 Air Dump 
I unk 
0 Gond 
3 Caboose 
Ballast 
4 Tank 
6 Tank 
0 Hoppers 
,000 Hoppers 
500 Auto 
500 Aut 
16 Air Dump 
6 Air Dump 
100 S. S. Box 
2 Tank 

] Gondola 
2 Tank 
6 Air Dump 
2 Air Dump 
g Air Dump 
8 Air Dump 
¢ Air Dump 
1 Tank 
2 Air Dump 
4 Tank 
6 N. G Logg 
5 Air Dum; 
5 Hoy per Ure 
f Gondola 
a Tank 
& Air Dump 

100 Gondola 

400 Rox 

400 Box 

200 Auto 

1 Tank 
5 Tank 

100 Tank 

500 Gondola 
10 Hopper 

1 Air Dump 

1 Stock 
723 Coal 

0 Hopper 

9 Aut 

200 Coal 

100 Coal 

100 Flat 

500 =. D. Stock 

500 6S. D. Stock 

000 S. S. Auto 

150 Ore 

250 Ore 

000 Box 

500 Hopper 

500 ie 

300 S. S. Box 

200 S. S. Auto 

184 S. S. Box 

200 S. S. Box 
49 Stock 

500 Comp. Gond 
2 Flat 

500 Automobile 

500 Stock 
+ Caboose 
- Flat 

188 C. Gond. Bods. 

5 Tank 
20 Tank 
25 Tank 

5 Tank 
30 Tank 


6 Hand Dump 


15 D. S. Box 
25 D. S. Box 


500 Hopper 
500 Hopper 
5 Box 
502 S. S. Box 
100 Ballast 
1 Flat 
50 Fiat 
25 S. S. Box 
6 Box 
15 Tank 
10 Air Dump 
100 Tank 
150 Tank 
150 Tank 
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Capacity 
8,000g. 

30 cu. yd 
80,000 


30 cu. yd. 


10,0008 
30,000 
30.000 
) cu. yd 

0g 


100,000 


63,000 
140, 
140, / 

' 


140,000 


8 000g 


30 cu. yd 


20 cu. yd. 
20 cu. yd. 


10,000 


30,000 
20.00 
0,000 
100,000 
110,000 
40,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
10,000g. 
6,000g 
80,000 
140,000 
110,000 


30 cu. yd 


60,000 
110,000 
140,000 

80,000 


100,000 
100,000 
6 1.000 
80,000 
80,000 


140,000 
140,000 


100,000 


80.000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
140,000 


100,000 
8,000g. 
8,000¢. 

8,000 
8,000g. 
8,000¢. 
$0,000 
80,000 
80,000 
110,000 
110,000 
80,000 
80,000 


82 cu. yd. 


100,000 
80,000 


80,000 


8,000g. 
8,000g. 
10,000g. 


Length 
Ft. In. 
26 0 
28 0 
28 0 
28 0 
41 G 
34 4 
33 8 
41 3 
41 3 
4 ¢ 
4a 

\ 0 
46 0 
28 0 
19 0 
34 0 
20 6 
42 2 
40 7 
32 3 
50 0 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
39 0 
30 6 
36 6% 
40 9% 
39 

40 
41 0 
41 0 
366 
36 6 
40 6 
21 1% 
21 1% 
344 
40 6 
40 6 
36 6 
36 6 
36 6 
38 44 
33 0 
29 0 
a4 0 
28 0 
28 0 
28 0 
26666 
45 8 
45 8 
30 «(66 
30 «6 
54 3 
40 6 
33 2 
40 6 
28 0 
28 0 
28 0 


Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Stee 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
Wood 
All Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 


Wood 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 


St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Weight 


48,2 
4 


nun wwe 


3.200 
48,600 
48,600 


7,000 
72,200 
36,800 
41,640 
84,700 
58,000 
55,000 


45,200 


41,500 
63,000 
100,000 
42,200 
42,200 
42,200 


42,800 
42,800 
42,300 
42,300 


40,100 


42,400 
44,500 


April 
September 
October 
June 

April 
August 
December 
October 

4 
November 
January 
January 


May 

June 
March 
September 
May 

May 

June 

June 
September 
April 

May 
February 
May 
September 
June 
January 
May 

June 
April 
June 
June 
June 
August 
June 
March 
July 
October 
October 
February 
January 
August 
January 
February 
February 
November 
June 
September 
January 
January 

ecember 

January 
April 
September 
September 
July 
October 
April 
April 
December 
December 
October 
January 
July 
February 
June 
November 
January 
October 
June 
September 
November 
February 
February 
May 
January 
March 


March 
November 
November 
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Date of 
Delivery Builder 
Standard Tank 
Magor 

Magor 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 

Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car Co 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
a ae Va. Brid. & Iron 
Jan.,1927 Standard Steel 


May 


June 
December 


Jan.,1927 Standard Steel 
August Bethlehem Steel 
May Standard Steel 
August Standard Steel 
November Bethlehem Stee? 
seteta Koppel 

ata Koppel 

June Company Shops 
October Gen. Amer. Tank 


Tenn. C. I. R. R. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car Co 
Clark Car Co 
Koppel 

Koppel 

Koppel 
Standard Tank 
Clark Car Co 


September 


May 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
July Am. Car & Fdy. 
October W. Wh. Scraper 
November Pressed Steel 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
September Am. Car & Fdy. 
August Clark Car Co. 
September Bethlehem Steel 
November Standard Steel 
Jan., 1927 Bethlehem Steel 
November Am. Car & Fdy. 
September Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
May & June Penn. Car 


Jan., 1927 Richmond Car 
December Pressed Steel 
beadetcs Clark Car Co 
March Company Shops 
edonse , Company Shops 
October Mt Ternon 

a aedaes Company Shops 
August Ryan Car Co. 
November Standard Steel 
eseccces Rettendorf 
October Ill. Car & Mfg. 
December Ill. Car & Mfg. 
August Company Shops 
June Pullman 

April, 1927 Pullman 
anddtvec Pullman 
October Am. Car & Fdy. 
,éiteeaes Company Shops 
June Pullman 

June Pullman 
July-Dec. Company Shops 
Oct.-Dec Company Shops 
Feb., 1927 Company Shops 


Feb.-May, 1927 Company Shops 


July Standard Steel 
1927 Pullman 
1927 Bettendorf 
iz. 1927 Am, Car & Fdy. 
ay Standard Steel 
o6eesees Bettendorf 
April Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
Decem!n Am. Car & Fdy. 
oSeve ses Am. Car & Fdy. 
ebneeede Am. Car & Fdy. 
November Magor 
December J. G. Brill 
Jan.,1927 J. G. Brill 
rd Pressed Steel 
May-June Ralston 
September Am. Car & Fdy. 
May-June Pullman 
June-July Roger Ballast 
saedeeee Company Shops 


Company Shops 


Pressed Stee] 
o cha an Company Shops 
evsvcsve Standard Tank 
Sabesean Koppel 
June Am, Car & Fdy. 
Feb., 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 





ges 
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Capacity, 50 tons 

Light weight, 40,700 Ib. 
Inside length, 41 ft. 6 in. 
Cubic capacity, 1,112 cu. ft. 
Built, June, 1926 


Composite Gondola Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


Capacity, 70 tons 

Light weight, 56,400 ib 

Inside length, 39 ft. 

Outside length, 39 ft. 84 in. 

Cubic capacity, 2,590 cu. ft. 

Continuous center sills of A. R. A. 
section 

Built, July, 1926 





All-Steel Hopper Built by the Mt. Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company 


Capacity, 30 tons 

Light weight, 42,100 Ibs 
Inside length, 41 ft. 

Cubic capacity, 1,896 cu. ft. 
Built, December, 1926 


Composite Drop Bottom Gondola Built by the Bettendorf Company 


Capacity, 5@ tons 

Light weight, 45,200 ib 
Inside length, 40 ft. 9 in 
Cubic capacity, 1,830 cu. ft 
Built, June, 1926 





aS ee ee 


4 t& 
. Capacity, 50 tons 
. o Light weight, 46,400 Ibs. 
AT e SF. Width at eaves, 9 ft. 6 in. 
-- Height at eaves, 12 ft. 8 in 
121499 Inside length, 40 ft. 6 in. 


Inside width, 8 ft. 7% in. 
Inside height, 8 ft. 74 in. 
Built, May, 1926 


Box Car Built by the General American Car Company 
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Purchaser 
lated Rendering ‘ 
Cor tal Tank Car 
Cen Paint & Var. Co 
44 en & Lo 
Dan 1s Mig. Co 
Delaware & Hudson ue : 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
D t Edison ‘ 
Dierks L. & ¢ 
De Stee ( 
D » ern 
Dov hemical C« 
Du Pont, I I De Nemours 
East Broad Top R. R. & Coal 
ka lersey R. R. & Term.... 
(as ne ( 
Re es 
; Ry } : t { 
Ex 
I Fast ( st 
I < ‘ st { 
Ft. Worth & Denver City...... 
F s Expre 
(rene Electric (¢ 
General Refractories (Cx 
(;sene 1 Sugar ( 
Georg & Florida 
( « H. J 
Glen Nina Tank Line 
( iwin-Gallagher Sand & G. Ce 
sreat Northerr 
N r 
‘ ‘ . ce 
H Mining & 1 ( 
Hanr M 4 Cc 
Hartol Prod. Cory 
Heinz, H. J.,-Co 
H o Valle 
H I che ( 
Hy P nad { ent ( 
' Cent 
Il tilities Co 
Impe Refining Co 
Imper s Varnish Co 
Indepe nt Oi] & Gas C 
I na Col. & East. Trac 
Ir Elect. Cort cok 
Ir polis, Newcastle & East. Tract. 
Indianapolis Nor. Traction 
Inland Waterways Corp 
Tefferson & Clear Cc. &I 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Kendall Refining Co 


te 


> wun t 


So UN Swe D 


w 


2 


a a 


Air 


Air 


S. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Flat 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Air Dummy 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 

Sune 
Tank 
Tank 

Tank 
Tank 
Box 
Flat 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 


Hopper 


omp 


omp 


dur if 


S. S. Box 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Tank 


my (« 
Tank 
Tank 
Ta 
H < 
Flat 

Air dumy 
Box 

{ lola 

Hopy T 

Hopper 
Dump 
; : 

\ I 
Tank 
Tank 
Ore 

Ss. S$. B 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 
{ oal 
Coal 
Coal 

Air Dump 

mp Gd Bod 

Air Dump 
Tank 

omp. Tank 
Tank 
mp. Tank 

D. S. Box 

Air Dump 
Box 
Box 


Gondola 


Tank 
Tank 


RAILWAY AGE 


Length 


Capacity Ft 
6,000g. 
10,000g¢ 28 


8,000g. 28 


60,000 


80,000 7 
100,000 2 
100,000 28 
6.0002 
30 cu. yd 
24 
110.000 40 
110,000 40 
140,000 40 
24 
110,000 30 
60.00 33 
14¢ 00 34 
140,000 34 
] Og 28 
30,000 28 
70,000 28 
100,000 
80.000 32 
80.000 32 
60,000 32 
80.000 
80.000 40 
80,000 6 
100,000 40 
8.000. 28 
8 000¢ 28 
8,.000¢ 
} 41 
4 ) 40 
33 
c yd 
60 32 
60.001 32 
2 ) 33 
t 
t 0 
‘ 40 
0 41 
8'000¢. 28 
000g 
30 cu. yd. 
60 ) : 
80.000 42 
10 42 
] 21 
100.000 21 
34 
& g 28 
60 ) 28 
1.00 
0 24 
RO 0 40 
RO. 0 40 
80.000 50 
80.00 sO 
100,000 1 
100,000 41 
100,01 yD 41 
100,000 41 
80,000 7 
24 cu. yd 
100,000 +1 
100.004 
80,006 
8,000g 
80,000 
8,000¢ 
80,000 45 
100,000 
8,000 48 
8.000 48 
100,000 43 


20,000g. 
8,000¢. 


100,000 
100,000 
100.000 
10,000g. 28 


In Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
0 All Steel 
All Steel 
0 All Steel 
0 All Steel 
0 All Steel 
All Steel 


ae 


0 All 


St. Und’frame 
6 St. Und’frame 
Und’ frame 
Und’ frame 
Und’ frame 


Z 


Q st 
; St 


6 Steel 
0 All Wood 


1 Steel 
1 Steel 


Steel 


A 

\ 

All 
0 All ‘tee! 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
1 Steel 
1 Steel 
ll Steel 
ll Steel 
1 Steel 
| Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


All Steel 


6 Steel 
0 Steel Frame 
All Steel 

0 Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

a Sr 

6 St 

2m@ St 


Sills 
Sills 
Und’ frame 
All Steel 


6 Steel 


Cent 


{ ent 


Frame 
¢ Steel Frame 
( Steel Frame 
) All Steel 
0 All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


AIT Steel 


oo N™ 


=) 
L 


Frame 


l’frame 


Steel 
) All Steel 
9% All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
ot. 
>t 


Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Ind’ frame 
Ind’ frame 
Ind’ frame 
Ind’ frame 
Ind’ frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Und’ frame 


ROOOONUAD 
t 


{ St 
0 St 


1% 


Und’ frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


0 All Steel 


ight 


44.650 
42,500 


3,200 
0. on 


4 
45,000 





24,000 
27,000 
46,600 
46,600 


4 


0,100 
2,000 


54,000 


42,301 
48,100 
50,000 


55,000 
46,700 
8,760 


4 *7 ( 


44,200 


40.600 


42,800 
58,500 
34,100 
34,100 


46,100 


Date of 
(rder 
December 
November 
November 
February 
March 
May 

May 

April 
October 
January 
ine 
ne 


| 

| 
June 
| 


ine 

August 
August 
August 
October 
July 
October 
April 
June 

May 
January 
May 

Apr 

January 
September 
September 
Septembe- 


February 


August 
Tuly 
Tuly 
January 
March 
April 
January 
December 
Octobe 
January 
Octobe 
October 
Tar uary 
ily 
De 25 
August 
August 
May 
April 
November 
April 
January 
Jar V 
Marct 
March 
Febr : 
Februa 
February 
February 
February 
May 
Februa 
Marct 
Marc 
January 
Tar y 
January 
November 
January 
August 


August 
August 
November 
January 
January 
January. 
May 

July 

Tuly 

June 


Date of 
Delivery 
December 
Jan., 1927 
April 
May 
August 
August 


May 
Aug.-Sept. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Sept.-Oct. 
November 
September 
September 
December 
October 
July 
September 
March 
June 
1926-27 
January 
Apr.-May 
August 
September 
August 
November 
November 
November 
December 
November 
September 
October 
Tuly 


June 
June 
Decembe 
April 
Oct.-Nov 


November 


February 
April 


August 
Novembe 


May 


December 
August 
July 

July 
October 
October 
Aug.-Sept 
Oct.-Nov 
Aug.-Nov 
June-July 
Aug.-Sept 
September 
A gust 
May 

May 
March 
Mar., 1927 


January 

December 
November 
December 
December 





105 


Builder 
Am. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 


Clark Car Ce 


Magor 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Magor 

Am, Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 


Mt. Vernon 


Bethlehem Steel 


Bethlehem Steel 
Clark Car Co 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Clark Car Co 


Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Am, Car & Fdy 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car Co 
Mt. 


Koppel 


Vernon 


Pullman 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Mes 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Ar ? { air NX Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Magor 
Company Shops 


Company Shops 


Koppel 
Company Shops 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Differential 

Am, Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
(ase (rane 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fads 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Ill. Car & Mfg 
Mt. Vernon 

Am. ( & Fdy 
Differential 
Ryan Car (x 


Clark Car Co 
Penn. Car 
Standard Tank 


Penn. Car 


Standard Tank 
J. G. Brill 
Clark Car Co 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Tenn. C.1L.&R.R 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Company Shops 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 


Gen. Amer. Tank 
& Fdy 


Am. Car 

















] Re g ‘ 
ew Y ( go & St. I 
N \ 
Norfolk S 
North Ame ( 
Nort OF | & | 
Northe P 
Nort! I ( 
N orthe et ( { 
Northw frig. | 
Oliver I M ( 
Ovar (,ravsor I 
Pac I t | 
: P ( 

Pan Am Pet . a ( 
Pr ' 
Pennsylv t 
Pen: ‘a Prod 
Pet >a Mfg. ¢ 
P I k Line 


NN NO 


n> ) 
Aw UY 
ao 


00 


Tank 
Tank 
Air Dump 
Box 
). S. Box 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
S. S. Box 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Incline Tow 
S. S. Auto 
D. S. Box 
Gondola 
Air Dumy 
Auto Box 
Dump 
Box 
Flat 
He Pp Coal 
Hop. Ballast 
Gond. Bods 
(jre 
H. S. Gend 
S. C. Hopp 
Auto Box 
H. S. Gond 
H. S. Gend 
Air Dump 
Air Dump 
Air Dump 
“lat 
Box 
Tank 
Dump 
Flat 
Cabir 
Box 
Coal 
Coal 
H. S. Gond 
Tank 
Tank 
D. S. Box 
Box 
S. S. Aut 
Sk. Logging 
Sk. Logging 


Flat 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 

Dump 
Air Dumy 
Tank 
Refrigerat 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Poultry 
I ank 
S. Box 
S. Box 
S. Box 
S. Box 


TID 
I 
I 
I 


] 
; 
} 


Tank 


r ank 


3-Comp. Tank 
Tank 


RAILWAY AGE 


8,000g 
100,00¢ 

30,000 
10,000g 


30 cu. yd. 


110,000 
gn 000 
60,000 
6,000g 
& 000 
8 000g 
80.000 
100.000 
60,000 
60.000 

) 000 
80.000 


140.000 


0 cu. yd 


60.000 


100,000 
110.000 
110.000 
120.000 
160,000 
100,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110.000 


1¢ 
100.000 


10,000g 
115.000 


100,000 
140,000 
140.000 
100,000 
8,000¢. 
8,000g. 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
70,000 
70,001 
200.000 
80.000 


80.000 
R80 ” 


60.000 


cu. yd 


10,000¢. 
f whe) 
60.000 
60.000 
60.000 
60,000 
60,000 
10,000¢. 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 


80,000 
80.000 
8.0002 
30.000 


100.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 


Length 


Ft In Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
; 6 Steel Frame 
29 0 Steel Frame 
40 ¢ All Steel 
416 9% St. Und’frame 
40 6 St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. | 1 frame 


All Steel 


28 { All Steel 

All Steel 
28 10% All Steel 
28 0 All Steel 


All Steel 


6 
45 8 St. Und’ frame 
30 0 Steel Frame 
27 0 All Steel 
28 0 All Steel 
28 0 All Steel 
40 Steel Frame 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


0 
41 6 Steel Frame 
0 
l 
6 


Steel Frame 


36 0 St. Und’ frame 
48 0 Steel 

48 0 St. Und’ frame 
39 1% St. Und’ frame 
30 6 All Steel 
30 e All Steel 
27 6 Steel 

26 0 All Steel 
41 6 All Steel 
30 6 All Steel 
40 6 All Steel 
41 6 All Steel 
41 6 All Steel 
34 0 All Steel 
48 0 Steel 

48 0 Steel 

28 0 All Steel 
34 0 All Steel 
42 0 Steel Frame 
24 1% All Steel 
40 7 All Steel 
41 6 St. Und’ frame 
oneues All Steel 
ococes All Steel 
45 8 Steel Frame 
50 2% Steel Frame 
50 2% St. Und’frame 
41 0 All Wood 
41 0 All Wood 
41 0 All Steel 


41 0 St. Cent. Sills 


40 0 St. Und’ frame 


40 0 St. Und’ frame 
cy 0 St. Cent. Sills 


All Steel 


28 0 All Steel 


33 2% St. Und’ frame 
33 «2% «=St. Und’ frame 
33 2% St. Und’frame 
33 2% St. Und’frame 
33 2™@ St. Und’frame 
366 «(66 Steel Frame 
28 «OO All Steel 
40 6 All Steel 
40 6 All Steel 
40 6 All Steel 
40 6 All Steel 
23 3% All Steel 
45 & Steel Frame 
All Steel 
28 0 All Steel 
28 0 All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Weight 
58,400 


58.400 
41.000 
38,000 
43,200 
43.700 


47,500 


42,800 
34,600 
43.200 
50,900 
50.900 
42,600 
48,500 
45.100 
37,400 
48,000 


52.460 


50,000 
44,200 
42,600 
52.000 
43,500 
44,000 
71,067 


40.250 
$2,300 
52.600 
64.000 
40,000 
43,000 
48,000 


6,000 
7,000 
5,000 
84.001 


aunw 


aw 


Aww 


Vwwhrnon Ww 
1 


mn 
nm 
S 


48,200 
48,2 
48,200 
48.200 
38,000 
42,800 
41,400 
42.000 
30.100 


Date of 
Order 
September 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
February 
November 
October 
October 
October 
August 
October 
May 

M ay 
October 
December 
January 
January 
Tuly 
January 
October 
June 


Dec., 1925 
January 
September 
March 
June 
Tune 
Tanuary 
January 
April 
April 
December 
March 
January 
ay 
January 
May 
August 
March 
March 
March 
June 
March 
Dec., 19 
Dec., 19 
Februar 
ay 
October - 
November 
December 
December 
October 
October 
May 
April 
July 
November 
November 
December 
December 


2S 
25 
y 


November 
Tune 
December 
January 
March 
March 
Nov., 1925 
May 
April 
April 
November 
February 
March 
March 
Tune 
March 
November 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
September 
February 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
January 


Novembe 
November 
November 
June 
August 
March 
March 
April 
April 


January 1, 1927 


Date of 
Delivery 


july 
June, 1927 
1927 
April 
March 
August 
April 
December 


July 
November 
April 
August 
August 
August 
July 
September 
September 
1927 

Sept Dec. 
April 


Decembe 
July 
Aug.-Sept 
August 
October 
September 
October 
December 


August 
July 
Oct.-Dec. 


Sept.-Oct. 
Aug.-Sept. 
Tuly, 1926 
Sept.-Oct. 


April 

July 
August 
September 


May-Tuly 
November 
April 


November 
October 
September 


August 
December 
December 
Nov.-Dec. 
Tuly 
September 
April 
April 

une 
May 


Builder 
Koppel 
Clark Car Co 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car Cx 
Ryan Car ( 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Ste« 
Tenn. C.1.& R.R. 
Tenn. C.1L.& R.R. 
Company Shops 
Koppel 
Differential 
Differential 
Tenn. C.1.& R.R. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car ( 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
W. Wh. Scraper 
Standard Steel 


_ 


J. G. Brill 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Mt Vernon 

Mt. Vernor 


Company Shops 
Penn. Car 
Pressed Stee! 
Koppel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 

Am. Car & Fdvy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast 
Pressed Steel 


Magor 

M. D. T. Co 
me ae % 
M. D. T. Ce 
a a. © 
_ oa Be GU 
Magor 

Clark 

Koppel 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Differential 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Ralston 

Va. Brid. & Iron 
Va. Brid. & Iron 
Bethlehem Steel 
Rethlehem Steel 


J. G. Brill 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Differential 
Magor 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Car 
Pac. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Ill. Car & Mfg 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 
Company Shops 
J. G. Brill 
Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Car 
Penn. Car 
Penn. Car 
Penn. Car 
Penn. Car 

Penn. Car 

Penn. Car 
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Purchaser 
Peoria & Eastern 
Pere Marquette 


Phil. Quartz Co 
Phillips Petroleum Co 
Pickands-Mather Co 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Pitts. Gas Coal Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co......... 
Prescott & N. W ; 

of N, Il 


Crue 


Pub. Serv. ( 

Quaker City Tank 

Robbins Bros 

Roxana Petro. Corporation 
St. Louis Ik Packing Cx 
St. Louis-San Francisc« 


st Louis Southwestern 


Savannah & Atlanta 
Seaboard Air Line 

— pe Car I 

Sims, ( A t. Ce 


Sinclair Refining 


Southern 
> hern Pacif 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J 
Standard Slag Co 
Standard Steel Car Co 
Standard Transit Co 


Stauffer Chemical Co 


Stroud,’ B. B 


Tennessee Central 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R 


Texas & Pacific 
Tide Water Oil Co 


Tiona Refining Co.. 
Texas Company 


Toledo Bowling Gr. & So. Tr 
Toledo Terminal 
Tonopah & Tidwater...... 


Transcontinental Oil Co. 


a er oe 
Cite Diels ci vesscvevusesssecve 
Union Reduction Co..........++++: 
Union Refrig. Transit Co,.......... 


Union Traction Co. Ind.. 
United Alloy Steel Corp.... 
U. S. Cast I. P. & Fdy.... 
U. S. Army Air Service 
U. S. Govt.-Navy Dept. 
Virginia Smelting Co... 


Walton Construction Co............ 
Waugh, Henry, Bluefield, W 
Waukegan Generating Co........... 
Waverly Oil Works............... 
Weatherford Min. Wells & No. West 
Western Fruit Express. 
Western Ohio .... 


No 
50 S.C. Hopper 
25 Hopper 


Class 


10 Air ump 

2 Tank 
100 Tank 
700 Tank 

~ Dump 

5 Spec. Flat 

1 Sekee 

6 Air Dump 

2 Tank 

3 Gondola 

0 Refrigerator 

2 Flat 
2 0 Tank 
201 Tank 

10 Tank 
5 
10 . 

5 Dump 
000 Box 
800 Gondola 
800 Gondola 
800 Gondola 

50 Caboose 

5 Tank 

3 Tank 

50 Tank 
50 Tank 
50 Tank 
6 Air Dump 
50 Tank 
16 Coke 
1,500 D. S. Box 
,000 Hoppe: 
250 Ballast 
100 Caboose 
500 Flat 
100 S. S. Box 
500 D. B. Gond. 
350 Stock 
300 Flat 
64 Caboose 

; Tank 

2 Tank 

3 Dump 

7 Dump 

3 Tank 
200 Tank 
300 Tank 

1 Tank 

1 Tank 

10 Tank 
100 Gond. 
100 Hopper 

25 Flat 

50 Stock 

20 Hopper 

40 Ore 
300 Auto Box 

6 Dump 

4 Flat 

10 Tank 

2 Tank 

6 Tank 

10 D. S. Box 

2 Ballast 

4 Compt. Tank 

2 Tank 

33 Tank 
500 Ballast 
500 Ballast 
700 Automobile 
300 Automobile 

20 Air Dump 

30 Flat 

2 Rack 
100 Refrigerator 
100 Refrigerator 

7 Box 

15 re - 

6 Gondola 

1 Helium Tank 

1 Hopper 

3 Tank 

40 Caboose 

1 Caboose 


15 Auto Box 
18 Air Dump 
10 Air Dump 
3 Gondola 
20 Tank 
300 Automobile 
34 Refrigerator 
10 D. S. Box 


RAILWAY AGE 


Capacity 
110,000 
80,000 
30 cu. yd 
7,000g. 
80,000 
100,000 


30 cu. yd. 
10,000g 
100,000 
80,00 
60.01 

8 000g 
10,0008 


8.0008 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 

10,000g. 
10,000g 
10,000¢. 
10,000g. 
10,000g. 
30 cu. yd. 
10,000¢ 

80,000 
100,000 
100,000 


6,000g. 
6,000 
80,000 
30 cu. yd. 
10,000g 
10,000g. 
10,000g. 
8,000g. 
8,000g. 
40,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 
80,000 
140,000 
100,000 


30 cu. yd. 
80,000 


8,000g. 
63,000 
63.000 
80,000 
100,000 
6,000g 


100,000 
100,000 


190.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
140,000 
140,000 
50,000 
30,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 


100,000 
10,000g. 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 


Length 
Ft In. 
3 6 66% 
19 1 
34 0 
28 0 
40 0 
34 0 
28 0 
40 0 
33 0 
33 0 
28 («(~O 
28 0 
28 0 
34 0 
40 6 
40 6 
4] 6 
41 5% 
3€ 0 
28 0 

~ 0 
28 0 
7" 0 

’ ¢ 
36 0 
30 9 
33 0 
32 5% 
32 5% 
37 0 
28 0 
28 0 
28 0 
40 6 
30 6 
42 lba 
38 0 
38 8% 
20 11% 
34«CO«O 
28 #0 
34 a 
34 3 
45 8 
33 1% 
2 0 
36 (11 
36 11 
33 0 
33 0 
50 0 
50 60 
43 0 
40 0 
40 0 
48 0 
41 1% 
22 7 
42 3 
29 2 
31 2 
40 6 
40 0 
28 0 
SO 6 
33 2% 
45 8 


Construction 
All Steel 
Steel 

All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Wood 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 

All Steel 

All Steel 

All Steel 

All Steel 

All Steel 


St. Cen. Sill 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 

All Steel 

All Steel 
Steel Frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


St. Und’ frame 


All 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 


Weight 
42,300 
38,500 
70,150 
46.800 
49,000 


64,000 


46,100 


26.900 
40,700 
44,300 
43,900 


44,950 
42,000 
43,500 
42,240 
42,900 
45,800 
45,800 
46,100 
44,650 
46,100 


100,000 
100.000 


35,800 
36,100 
50,640 


41,300 
41,200 


41,500 


37,400 
40,300 


58,700 
39,400 


51,000 
51,000 
42,800 


58,000 
58,000 
34,100 


46,200 


Date of 
Order 
Oct., 1925 
September 
April 
October 


Januar 
November 


Dec., 1925 
August 
November 
September 
November 
July 
November 
July 
January 
January 
June 


June 
February 
February 
February 
February 
April 

May 
August 
September 
October 
November 
September 
July 
September 
April 
April 
April 
March 
March 


March 
March 


July 
October 
April 
November 
November 
January 
January 
April 
June 

une 

une 
Tune 


January 
January 
May 
August 
August 
January 


March 
November 


January 
February 
January 
May 

May 
January 
January 
January 
January 
March 
September 
January 
Dec., 1925 
Sept., 1925 
August 
January 
November 
Tuly 
August 
February 
August 
February 
January 


September 
January 
August 
May 

May 
November 
January 


Date of 
Delivery 
May, 1926 
December 
July 
December 
April 

ar., 1927 
May, 1926 


December 
December 
1927 
September 
May 
April 
August 


Octobe: 
July-Sept 
August 
June-Aug. 
August 
October 


July 
September 
November 
December 
December 


February 
February 


October 


November 
March 


une 
an., 1927 


August 


ptember 
jane ya 
une-July 
Aug.-Sept 


Aug:-Nov. 
March 


January 
1927 
November 
April 
1926-1927 


December 
July 
October 
1926 
June 
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Builder 
Ralston 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 


Differential 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Amer. 
Mt. Vernon 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Differential 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 

Gen. Amer. Tank 
Koppel 


Gen Car 


Mt. Vernon 
Tenn. C.1.& R.R. 
Gen, American 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shor 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car Co. 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Sheps 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 


J. G. Brill 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Gen. Am. Tank 
Gen. Am. Tank 
Pullman 

Rodger Ballast 
Gen. Amer. Car 
Penn. Car 
Clark Car Co. 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Canton Car Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 

Pressed Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
J. G. Brill 
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The Bober Viaduct on the Berlin-Hirschburg Line in Germany 


Length Date of Date of 
N ( Capacity Ft Ir Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
v Ma 500 Hopper 100,00¢ 30 6 All Steel . November Feb., 1927 Bethlehem Steel 
Weste P : Caboose 60,000 29 2% St. Und’ frame 34,500 March August Company Shops 
We f H ‘ 100,000 All Steel 43,300 February Sept.-Oct. Bethlehem Steel 
West Pe { 3 \ Dump sc ww wes : : May i ta a Koppel 
We g M 2 { la 30,000 0 Wood Frame 12,001 1926 Company Shops 
S  .w«eeeet §§§eeebee . cvecose, i “Seedtane Manae Lipeeeeeeee 4 0. eee ane Company Shops 
ROG COREE odecet  ecccce  i=<sebeetes _besten See enbee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Bee DUNE “Sécbte icsvecos ‘eescuses  ' 0é0006> | Biineeabs  *. Teeter Pac. Car & Fdy. 
See Sl) eee ys ey Se ey) Tee ee eee Oe Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ss 8=©=—Shlflax geese 0 oeeene 0 80——™—é«—s Ow ps eoeds \ Bibbndeae Le eeeeeseres Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Ballast Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Canada 
Length Date of Date of 
Ne Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
30 Air Dump 30 cu. yd. 34 All Steel 68,900 April July Nat'l Steel Car 
60 80,00 ‘ May osees Eastern (Car 
4 Tank 10,000g o* . ; aoe eee Can. Car & Fdy. 
3 Coal 152,000 4 ¢ Steel Frame 58,800 February May Can. Car & Fdy. 
315 Frt. Refg 70,000 9 «1 St. Und’frame 65,400 February September Nat'l Steel Car 
35 Flat 100,000 Steel 34,600 February May Eastern Car 
75 Flat 100,000 a? Steel 34,600 June August Eastern Car 
M 15 Dump 6 cu. yd 11 0 Wood & Steel ...... November Jan., 1927 Nat'l Steel Car 
eM 350 S. S. Box 80,00' 42 6 All Steel 45,000 April October National Steel 
Mexico 
Me " Te  \aeeede. c0ecse e6ened Company Shops 
Export 
Length Date of Date of 
I ser No. Class Capacity Ft In Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
\mag 10 S. S. Box 44,006 35 0 St. Und’ frame 25,000 May October Standard Steel 
Anglo ( ‘ s Cort 62 Gord. Ore 00 000 0 All Steel 33,380 April June Koppel 
Brazilian | ' 10 Dump : , March Magor 
Cent f Br 200 S. S. Box 90,000 35 11 St. Und’frame 40,000 February July Standard Steel 
100 Gondola 90,000 41 2 All Steel 38,900 February July Standard Steel 
100 Gondola 50,000 35 8 All Steel 25,000 February August Standard Steel 
50.)«=(6S. S. Box 50,000 35 8 St. Und’frame 25,300 February August Standard Steel 
50 Flat 50,000 35 8 St. Und’ frame 19,000 February August Standard Steel 
150 Hopper 90,000 310 All Steel 42,000 November Feb., 1927 Standard Steel 
50 Hopper 50,000 30 2 All Steel 27,600 November Feb., 1927 Standard Steel 
Cha f I 5 Gondola 140,000 38 0 All Steel bee September Jan., 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
" 150 Ss. S. Box 88,000 37 3 All Steel 39,000 January September Standard Steel 
220 Gondola 88,000 17 3 St. Und’ frame 35.000 January September Standard Steel 
50 Flat 88,000 46 11 St. Und’frame 55,000 January September Standard Steel 
‘ P 5 80 (Cane 60,000 May Magor 
\ 104 Cane 30,000 ones August Gregg 
Internat ’ \ 152 Flat 40,000 Da, Cees * Vek wes  scateaia ‘Tenens Magor 
10 Tank a4 All Steel Magor 
50 Box 50,00 St. Und’ frame Haw Gregg 
Ma ( 50 January Am. Car. & Fdy 
Mar ) Flat ——— # . ~sseshass Koppel 
South Af 20 Gondola — « aeeecses Standard Steel 
Te Banana 40,000 ey —ist we he Magor 
Hopper 140,000 All Steel August August Standard Steel 
- es - 
| 

















Built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford by the Osgood Bradley Car Company 


Passenger Car Orders in 1926 


Figures show buying to have been 


and slow 


By F. W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


iple Unit Trailer Coach 
irregular 
RDERS placed in 1926 for passenger train cars 
for service in the United States totaled 1,868. 
This compared with 2,191 in 1925 and 2,554 in 
1924; with 2,214 in 1923 and with 2,382 in 1922. The 


totals given do not include the increasingly popular rail- 
motor cars, details concerning the orders for which are 
contained in a separate article. 

Railways in Canada reported orders for 236 passenger 
train cars, the largest number since 1923 when 263 were 
ordered. 


Table I—The Passenger Car Orders of 1926 


For service in the United States + 1,868 
For service in Canada...... $64 446000500008 s'6b oe 236 
For export to other countries 58 
Grand total rT — ree 2,162 
Table I1—Orders for Passenger Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 
Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
1901 2,879 1909 4,514 
1902 3,459 1910 3,881 
1903 2,310 1911 2,623 
1904 2,213 1912 3,642 
1905 3,289 1913 3,124 
1906 3,402 1914 1,674 
1907 1,791 1915 1,978 
1908 1,319 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
f 2,302 -*. 109 2,411 
1917 1,124 bie 43 1,167 
918 ) 22 26 57 
1919 292 347 143 782 
1920 1,781 275 38 2,094 
21 246 91 155 492 
2,382 87 19 2,488 
: . 2,214 263 6 2.483 
1924 . ‘ 2,554 100 25 2,679 
2,191 50 76 2,317 
1 868 236 58 2,162 


Passenger train cars built for domestic service in the 
United States totaled 2,184 as compared with 2,363 in 
1925. 


Table II1I—Passenger Cars Built in 1926 








United States Canada Total 
Domestic 2,184 285 2,469 
Fcreign 102 : 102 
2,286 285 2,571 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Passenger 
——— —$—$_—— ey, 
Yea Domestic Foreign Total 
1899 see oo See 104 1,305 
190¢ .- eee 121 1,636 
1901 ; . 1,949 106 2,055 
1902 .. From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
1903 passenger car figures 2,007 
1904 in these two columns 2,144 
1905* included in corre 2,551 
1906* sponding freight car 3,167 
1907* columns. 5,457 
1908* 1,645 71 1,716 
1909* 2,698 151 2,849 
1910°* 4,136 276 4,412 
1911* : 3,938 308 4,246 
DE wos:a'b% esis ili 2,822 238 3,060 
“Includes Canadian output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops 
United States Canadian 
(a —~\ - ——. Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
> rr 220 2,779 $17 517 3,296 
1914 3,310 56 3,366 325 325 3,691 
1y15 1,852 4 1. 26¢ R3 R3 1.949 
1916. — > 70 1,802 37 : 37 1,839 
1917 1,924 31 1,955 45 ° 45 2,000 
1918 - 1,480 92 1,572 l oe 1 1,503 
1919 - 306 85 391 160 ; 160 551 
ae 168 1,440 ees eee . 
Pt. sw eae 1,275 39 1,314 361 eos 361 1,675 
SPEe ectoes 676 144 820 71 iss 71 891 
1923 1,507 29 1,536 : % - 
See: eensdks 2,150 63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
re ees ee 2,363 50 2,413 ees eee sen ° 
1926 , 2,184 102 2,286 285 eee 285 2,571 
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Seating capacity, 83 
Length over end sills, @ ft 
Total weight, 141,000 Ib 
Built, July, 1928. 








Day Coach Built by the American Car & Foundry Company 


Length over end sills, 76 ft. 5% in. 
Total weight, 151,700 ib. 

Built-up steel underframe 

Built, October, 1926 












Length over end sills, 79 ft. 1 in 
Total weight, 148,300 Ib 
Built, July, 1926 


Seating capacity, 100 

Length over end sills, 78 ft. 11% in. 
Total weight, 101,500 Ib. 

Built, February, 192 


Suburban Car Built by the Osgood Bradley Car Company 


Length over end sills, 74 ft. 14 i 
Total weight, 140,000 Ib. 
Built, February, 1928 





Baggage and Mail Car Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


~_ OEM eB ib > dapat aan etme 
pare ceed 


Seatmg capacity, 32 

Length over end sills, 70 [t. 
Total weight, 141,000 Ib. 
Built, July, 1926 





Length over end sills, 50 ft 
Total weight, 85.800 Ib 
Built, August, 1926 





Express-Refrigerator Car Built by the National Steel Car Corporation, Ltd. 
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Orders for export dropped to 58 cars in 1926, as 
against 76 in 1925. The total was, however, higher than 
1922, 1923 and 1924. 

The buying of passenger cars was ragged throughout 
the year. January saw 217 ordered and April, 230, and 
then followed a drop to 30 in May. There were 124 
bought in June and only one in August. The number in- 
creased after that, but the figure never reached 200 for 
any of the later months of the year. The behavior of the 
market was in contrast to that in 1925 when there was a 
small amount of business in January, an increase by 
\ugust and a peak reached in December. The railroads 
are continuing to improve their passenger service. As 
in 1925, they have worked to increase the long-haul busi- 
ness to balance losses in short-haul traffic. However, 
passenger traffic, on the whole, decreased in the first nine 
months of the year, according to reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It may be that realization 
of the decrease in the later part of the year accounts for 
the failure of buying to recover to a greater extent at 
the end of 1926. 

Orders for passenger cars in 1926, while slightly less, 
did not vary from the normal pre-war years, nor from 
the good years following the war to the extent that or- 
ders for other classes of equipment did. Tinged as it 
was with a slight depression, the tendency of passenger 


Passenger Car 
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car buying to hold up is doubtless due, in a great meas- 
ure, as was pointed out above, to the efforts of the rail- 
roads to improve through service and to make limited 
trains as attractive to traffic as possible with the installa- 
tion of new equipment of modern design and luxurious 
conveniences, 

As in 1925, the largest single order for passenger train 
equipment was placed by the Pennsylvania when in 
April it distributed orders for 209 cars. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s passenger car orders for the year totaled over 
260. The New York Central System placed the year’s 
second largest order with a total of 124 cars. The New 
York Central System was in the market at various times 
during the year, and the total of passenger train car or- 
ders placed for all of its roads was over 170 cars. 

The lists of orders which follow are compiled in the 
usual manner, returns from the railroad being checked 
with and amplified from lists of orders furnished by the 
builders, largely through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute, and from the weekly reports 
of orders in the Equipment and Supplies column of the 
Railway Age. The lists appear in slightly different form 
from last year. Construction is assumed to be all-steel, 
but exceptions are noted. Additional information pre- 
sented for the first time this year includes dates of order 
and delivery, when possible. 


Orders in 1926 


For Service in the United States 


length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No Class Ft. In Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
a Lounge 83 7# 48 175,700 August Nev.-Dec, Pullman 
a Dining °3 4% 42 172,000 August Nov.- Dec Pullman 
5 Dining 83 4% 42 173,000 August Nov.-Dec Pullman 
Ralt e & Ohio 3 Postal 63 7% 135,00 January September Am. Car & Fdy 
5 Mail Comy Le 138,506 January Septemler Am. Car & Fdy 
10 Horse 76 «4 141,000 January August Am. Car & Fdy. 
15 Baggage 73 7 ' 133,000 Tanuarv Jan. 1927 Bethlehem Ship 
25 Coaches 79 «6S 80 151,100 January September Pullman 
15 Comb 76 2 48 144,800 lanuary September Pullman 
Boston & Albany 10 Coaches 78 6 8 132,000 September Feb. 1927 Pullman 
2 Pass. & Bagg 78 6 48 144,000 September Feb. 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Baggage 00 6 111,000 September Jan. 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Central Georgia 5 Coaches 78 11% 82 138,800 March Nov.- Dec. Pullman 
1 Coaches 78 11% 78 139,100 March Nov.-Dec. Pullman 
Central of New Jersey 25 Coaches 72 =«§ 78 115,90 February Jan. 1927 Bethlehem Ship 
5 Comb. 72 ‘5 51 119,000 February September Pressed Steel 
5 Raggage 74 «5 143.500 February August Am. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2 Dining 80 1% 3¢ 173.200 February October Pullman 
Chicago & North Wester 8 Baggage To f oes November May 1927 Pullman 
4 Dining £2 8% ov ue September May 1927 Pullman 
3 Pass. & Bagg. 70 «90 54 136,700 November June 1927 Am. Car & Fdy 
2 Bagg. & Dorm. 70 0 120.300 September Jan. 1927 Am. Car & Fdy 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 23 rer tate” Daebecees Nias Cincinnati Car Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 25 Subur. Coach 79 11! 00 91,800 January June-Dec. Company Shops 
Chic., Rock Island & Pacific was 5 Baggage 70 (0 132,300 March September Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cinn., New Orleans & Tex. Pac 5 Coaches 75 9% 137,500 April September Pullman 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 40* Milk 45 5% ‘ 84.000 January April-May Standard Steel 
2 Mail & Bagg 74 «1 54 116,000 June November Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 ining 81 0 36 160.00C¢ January December Pullman 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 4 Dining : ; December 1927 Am, Car & Fdy 
Donohue, James P. 1 Private 73 182,700 January October Am. Car & Fdy. 
Eric . ‘ 15 Coaches 78 8 84 141,500 fune December Standard Steel 
Florida East Coast 8 Baggage 70 ¢ 134,500 February July Pullman 
2 Dining 82 0% 6 167,200 February Nevenihber Pi:llman 
2 Mail 60 10% 142,300 February November Pullman 
Ft. Werth & Denver City 4° Raggace 76 10% 135,300 March May Grt. Nor. Shops 
6* Coach 76 10% &4 140.600 Marcl March Grt. Nor. Shops 
Ceo gia 1 Mail & Bagg 64 1% 121,300 January October * Company Shops 
Gulf, Mchile & Northern 2 Rage. & Mail 73 «9 136.000 Arril November Am. Car & Fdy. 
Hutton, E. F a l HNaggage 63 2% 116,540 January Tuly Am. Car & Fdy 
Illineis Central ; Dimny 73 6 36 160,000€ March December Pullman 
5 Raggage 70 9 135,300 March Aug.-Sept Am. Car & Fdy. 
¢ Coaches andes March . Am. Car & Fdy 
Lone Island 20 Coaches 63 4% 7¢ 79,000 November May 1927 Am. Car & Fdy,. 
4 Pass. & Bagg 63 4% 54 97,800 November May 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
60 M. O. Coaches Lae whatads November Am. Car & Fdy 
30 Trailers opeeies ember o* Am. Car & Fdy 
s Angeles & Salt Lake 5 Observation 82 11% 150.000 Tanuary October Pullman 
5 Coaches 7! ; Si 145,000 January August Pullman 
4 Baggage 72 5% 122,000 January lune Am. Car & Fdy. 
4 Bagg. & Post 12 S%& 128,000 January August Am, Car & Fdy. 
Louisville & Nashvillk 3 Bagg. & Mai! 74 : 140,700 June December Am, Car & Fdy. 
12 Bage. & Mail 72 9% 140,000 Tune December Am. Car & Fdy. 
12 Baggage 72 9% 135.000 Tune December Pressed Steel 
2 Pcstai 62 10% 130,300 ovember April 1927 Am. Car & Fdy 
2 Bage. & Mail 74 4% 36 140,100 November April 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Comp. Coaches 77 9 80 145,500 November April 1927 Am. Car & Fdy, 
6 Comp. Coaches 7 94 80 145,700 November April 1927 Am. Car & Fdy. 


under frame. 


* Steel 








Purchaser 
Michigan ( 
Minn., St. P & § Marie 
Missouri Pa 
Mcbile & O 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Le 
New Yor ( 

ote fl g ' 

N & Wester 
iw % N. H. & 
N. Y., We 
jregon oi! 
Or n-Wasl & Nav 
Pe ws. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erve 
Pullman Compan 
Reading 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Seabcard Air Line 


Southern 
s I 

i a. & 1 e 
St. I S k 


Washingtor 


Mexican Railway 


Qvebec Central 


No. Class 
¢ Coaches 
2 Dining 

10 Coaches 


4 Baggage 
10 M. U. Coaches 
10 Coaches 
3 Pass. & Bace 
Sub. Coaches 
Sub. Pass. & Bagg 
d Sul PrP. B. & M 
20° Milk 
Dining 
Dining 
li M. t Motor 
l M. | Trailer 
20 M. U). Coaches 
5 Coaches 
Baggage 
Baggage 
; Dining 
; Coaches 
Coaches 
Coaches 
8 Cafe Coaches 
7 Pass. & Bagg. 
j Elec Coaches 


Bagg. Exp. 
d Bagg. Exp. 
30 M. U. Coaches 


M. U. Coaches 
15 M. U. Coaches 
] Coaches 
Mail & Bagg. 
408 Gen'l. Sleeping 
37 Parl.. Obs.. & Obs. 
5 Private 
Dining 
29 Bagg. & Library 
Bagg.-Kitchen 
Coaches 
Comb 
4 Cafe 
6 F xpress 
] Dining 
4 Coaches 
1S Horse Exp. 
¢ Pass. & Bagg 
' Coach 
3 Express 
, Diners 
é Coaches 
15 Bagg. Exp. 
C ape 
‘ Postal 
Refrigerator 
Coaches 
5 Baggage 
Bagge. & Post. 
ii Dining 
Business 
Bag gage 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Observation 
8 Observation 
Dining 
] Dining 
Coaches 
Horse, Bage., Auto 
Bagg. & Vorm. 
Bagg. & Mail 
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Length Seating 
Fi. In Capacity Weight 


Horse, Ba , Auto 


Art M U. Motor ‘ 


g. & Mail 


50° Exp. Kefr. 
11 Obs. Sleeping 
9 Compt. 
54 Sleeping 

8 Buf Parior 
24 Ist Cl. Coaches 
10 Tourist 
11 Baggage 

1 Official 

l Official 
50° Exp. Retg. 
2 


16* Ist Cl. Coaches 
17* 2nd Cl. Coaches 


6* Baggage 
2 Chair 

2 . ‘ _ 
ha Coaches 
4° Coaches 


~~ Pass. & Bage 
5° Bagge. & Mail 
3° Bagg. & Mail 


77 9% 82 144,600 
a 60 : 111,500 
78 % 85 131,900 
72 1 136,900 
8 4 18 166,200 
71 +O 128,400 
fa 10 131,400 
77 9M 85 127,400 
74 11% 48 128,900 
s) 105,000 
4 68 103,000 
7 344 38 104,000 
52 3% 84,000 
77 4% 30 155,000 
9 7% 121 175,500 
> om 121 104,000 
72 0% 88 126,900 
79 (3 81 145,000 
72 5% 122,000 
72 5% 122,000 
8 0 3¢ 167,000 
80 0 0) 131,600 
80 0 a 131,600 
80 0 80 121,600 
ao 0 Ss 135.00" 
77 +0 140,000 
64 0 72 123,000 
63 90 £8,000 
63 0 88,000 
54 0 
S40 & 
540 eee 
77 10 &3 130.009 
63 4 116,500 
72 5% 77 114,000 
72 Sh 5 114,000 
83 5% 3§ 150,000 
7 0 133,200 
83 7 8&8 140,000 
74°90 - 133,900 
73 19% 5 14€,800 
7 } 90 145,000 
60 8% : 110,000 
79 «5 3¢ 156,000 
75 9% g 137,500 
63 0 111,000 
¢ 0 115,000 
63 0 117,500 
« 
st uU 
7% 0 
77 (+O 
83 7 185,709 
69 69 10,900 
65 4 ; 102,350 
82 11% 15¢,000 
83 11% 3¢ 162.000 
79 ; 8] 145.000 
2 . 135,400 
7 57% 130,00¢ 
7 $ 118 
69 3 128,200 
Canada 
50 0 85,800 
43 6 a 
70 11% 26 174,000 
75 6 40 178.000 
75 6 57 174,000 
78 0% 6 173.000 
75 6 88 160,000 
75 6 60 178,000 
79 «(1 . 148,300 
74 6 4" 188,400 
74 - atin iin 
45 0 we 88,400 
Mexico 
Export 
7 78 114,80¢ 
7” ~@ 84 eoecees 
56 0 48 108,500 
78 9% ee 128,000 
76 9% ee 127,600 


Date of 
Order 


November 
October 
September 
September 
January 
January 
January 
March 
March 
September 
September 
Sertember 
September 
September 
September 
November 
December 
January 
January 
April 
January 
January 
January 
Tune 
April 
April 
April 
A pri ] 
April 
April 
April 
June 
December 
December 
December 
September 
September 


May 
May 
Tune 
March 
August 
March 


Dec. 1925 


January 
June 
January 
December 
January 
December 
Tanuary 
January 
September 
November 
Ncevember 
November 
August 
November 


April 
August 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
October 
February 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


Date of 

Delivery 

April 1927 
April 1927 
Feb. 1927 
Jan. 1927 
September 


Mar. 1927 
Mar. 1927 
Jan. 1927 
May 1927 
1927 
November 
November 
1926-27 
August 
Tune 
June 


Feb. 1927 
Feb, 1927 


Mar. 1927 
Mar. 1927 
Jan. 1927 
September 


T 
December 
December 


December 
December 
Aug.-Sept. 


Feb. ‘19 7 
May 1927 


August 
December 
June 
August 
August 
August 
August 


September 
Jaly 
August 


January 1, 1927 


Builder 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Osgood-Bradley 
Osgood-Bradley 
Osgood-Bradley 
Merchants Dispatch 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Osgood-Bradley 
Osgood-Bradley 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Stee! 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fav 
St. Louis Car 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fudy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Bethlehem Shir 
Bethlehem Ship 
Ilman 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Bethlehem Ship 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Hotchkiss Blue 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Bethlehem 
Standard Steel 
I. G Brill 
Am. Car & Fdy 


National Steel 
National Steel 


Can. C. & Fdy.-Co. Sh. 
Can. C. & Fdy.-Co. Sh. 
Can. C. & Fdy.-Co. Sh. 


Nat'l Steel & Co. Sh. 
Nat'l Steel & Co. Sh. 
Nat’) Steel 

Nat'l Steel 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Can. Car & Fay 


Company Shops 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wason Mfg. Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Hotchkiss Blue 
Hotchkiss Blue 
Hotchkiss Blue 
Hetchkiss Blue 
Hotchkiss Blue 

















Machine Tools Ordered During 1926 


Substantial increase in the amount of shop equipment 
ordered last year as compared with 1925 


By L. 


R. Gurley 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


WO years ago for the first time, a tabulation of 
machine tools ordered by the railroads in North 
America was published in the Annual Statistical 

Number of the Raikway Age. In the tabies were listed 
1,658 units of equipment ordered by 85 railroads, repre- 
senting 77 per cent of the total route mileage of this 
continent. The tabulation was published again in the 
first issue of last year’s Railway Age. However, the list 
of the various types of machine tools and equipment pur- 
chased was enlarged to include blacksmith, boiler and 
car metal working or forming machines, car shop wood- 
working machines, material handling equipment—such 
as shop trucks, overhead cranes, car and locomotive 
hoists and small shop hoists,—furnaces, motors, air 
compressors and welding equipment. 

In the tables for 1925 were listed 2,594 units of 
equipment which represented the orders of 88 railroads 
on this continent and 77 per cent of the total route 
mileage. The tables, shown again this year, contain the 
lists of machine tools and shop equipment furnished by 
97 railroads in the United States and Canada which 
represent 84 per cent of the total route mileage. A total 
of 3,457 units are listed which is an increase of 863 over 
the number shown for 1925. 

Twenty-four of the 88 railroads in the 1925 list do 
not appear in the 1926 list as they reported no orders 
during the year. However, these roads have been re- 
placed by 28 railroads which ordered new equipment in 
1926, but not in 1925, or an increase of four over the 
number of roads in the 1925 list. In many cases rail- 
roads reported substantial purchases of shop equipment 
but no car or locomotive purchases. 


Many railroads which during the past few. years 
have been relatively heavy purchasers of new cars and 
locomotives, have also been ordering a large amount of 
shop machinery and equipment. This indicates a realiza- 
tion of the economies that can be effected in the mainte- 





Modern Machine Tools Are Required at Engine Terminals 


nance of motive power and rolling the 


utilization of modern shop facilities. 


stock by 


Comparison of Types Purchased 


The data available for three years indicates some in- 
teresting trends in the types of machine tools purchased 
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Purchaser 
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by the railroads The tables show that the lathe, par- 
ticularly the engine type, is by far the most widely used 
machine in the railroad shop. The orders for engine 
and axle lathes have increased 158 and 25, respectively, 
over those of 1925, while the orders for turret and 
wheel lathes have changed but little. These changes 
ire none large enough, however, to indicate any definite 
change in trend. The purchase of milling and grinding 
machines has increased considerably. 

The orders for radial drilling machines have in- 
creased from 65 to 93, and those of vertical, sensitive 
and bench drills, from 114 to 203. Such standard shop 
tools as planers, shapers and slotters were ordered in 
1926 in practically the same number as last year. The 











The Blacksmith Shop Requires Heavy Equipment 


orders for vertical boring mills have increased from 
56 to 93, while those for the horizontal types have re- 
mained the same [he orders for hammers, punches, 
shears and combination punches and shears have. in- 
creased this year, particularly shears, for which the in- 
crease ts over 100 per cent 

Included in the column headed “Miscellaneous boring 
mills” are car wheels and driving box boring mills and 
under “Portable machine tools” are cylinder boring 
bars, cylinder and dome facing machines, crank pin 
turning machines, cylinder facing machines and valve 
seat facing machines; the orders in this group have in- 


creased from 58 to 8&0 The column headed “Other 
grinding machines,” which includes 346 various smaller 
types of grinders, or aniinerease of -114 over 1925, in 


cludes double end, twist drill, tool, universal and chaser 
grinders, as well as such types as saw blade, valve, knife, 
ock, bench | electric car wheel grinders Except 
for a decrease in the orders for internal grinders, the 
orders for all types of grinders have increased, which is 
indicative of the growing use of grinding processes in 
railway shops. The column headed “Other presses,” in- 
cludes such types as bushing, driving box and spring 
forming presses. The orders for presses have increased 
from 82 to 98. 

[he orders reported for metal cutting saws for the 
increased 60 per cent over the number 
1925. There has. been no decided in- 


past vear have 
reported during 
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crease in the orders for bolt cutters; pipe cutters and 
threaders increased over 60 per cent. 

In spite of the advent of modern steel passenger and 
freight cars, the railways have use for many different 
types of woodworking machinery. The different types 
of this equipment include borers, mortisers, surfacers, 
tenoners and saws. During 1925 orders were reported 
for 160 units of this equipment, and during the past 
year for 216 units. 


Material Handling Equipment 


Material handling devices and other shop equipment 
was listed for the first time last year. The large num- 
ber of these units shown in the table indicate a marked 
tendency to provide railway shops with modern labor- 
saving facilities, as well as with machine tools.. The 
orders for overhead cranes and car and locomotive hoists 
have increased from 23 to 50, and from 14 to 24, re- 
spectively. Orders are shown for 211 air, electric and 
chain hoists used for lifting car and locomotive parts 
in the shop. 

The railroads are continuing to replace hand trucks 
with power trucks for handling material. During 1925, 
a total of 114 electric trucks, 17 gasoline trucks and 85 
trailers for use with the power trucks were ordered. 
During the past year orders were placed for 98 electric 
trucks, 76 gasoline trucks and 135 trailers. This is a 
substantial increase over the orders placed during 1925 

The orders for furnaces and blowers for the past year 
have varied considerably, as compared with 1925. There 
is an increase of over 50 per cent in the number of 











A Diversity of Wood Working Machines Are Required for 
Wood Mills 


blowers ordered, while on the other hand the purghase 
of oil and electric furnaces has decreased 49 per scent. 
lhe column headed “Other furnaces” includes plate and 
electric rivet furnaces, as well as such equipment as 
tempering, brass, gas, hammer and forging furraces. 

The railroads ordered 28 air brake test racks during 
1926. Ejighty-two air compressors of--yarious types 
were also ordered for shop use. 

The railroads were requested to furnish a list of the 
electric and gas welding equipment ordered. This year’s 
list shows orders for 158 electric welders, or 48 more 
than ordered during 1925. Much small gas welding 
équipment such as torches, regulators, gages, etc., was 
listed, but owing to the lack of space, it is impossible to 
chssify this in the-tables. 
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Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Incomplete total indicates progress over 1925 but does 
not reflect all of growth in railroad use of such equipment 


By James G. Lyne 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


F necessity, during the present infancy of the 

application of the use of automotive highway 

vehicles by the railroads, any attempt to secure 
complete information as to railroad orders of such equip- 
ment must. be relatively unsatisfactory. The compilation 
which is published herewith may, it should be frankly 
admitted, be so characterized. 

This situation is due to a variety of causes. In the 
first place, there are many railroad departments which 
utilize automotive equipment and in not all cases are 
data concerning such purchases kept in detailed and 
readily available form in a centralized location, such as 
is the case with orders for locomotives and rolling stock. 
Again the railroads are not accustomed to accounting 
for automotive units in the same detailed fashion as 
they are with their rail equipment. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint, it should be re- 
membered that whereas there are relatively few impor- 
tant manufacturers of rail equipment, the manufacturers 
of automotive vehicles run into the hundreds.’ Not all 
of these manufacturers fully understand the nature of 
the railroad business and the publicity which habitually 
attaches to it. Where they have a feeling of reticence 
in mentioning their dealings with the average private 
business concern and have not yet acquired the railroad 
viewpoint, they are not unlikely to look at disclosing 
their sales to railroads as an unwarranted exposure of 
their customers’ private affairs. But perhaps the most 


important deterrent of all to the attempt to collect com- 
plete data is the fact that sales of automotive equipment 
are to quite a large extent made not by the manufacturers 
themselves but by local agents; and the manufacturers 
have no records of the names and the business of the 
purchasers of their equipment. 

Again the figures of orders by railroads and their 
subsidiaries which can, in spite of the above obstacles, 
be secured lose much of their value as a measure of the 
total use of automotive vehicles in railroad service by 
reason of the fact that a large number—probably a 
majority—of the automotive vehicles used in railroad 
service are owned neither by the railroads themselves 
nor by their subsidiaries, but rather are supplied for 
railroad use by independent operators under contract. 

The above facts are mentioned, not by way of an ex- 
cuse, but merely as an explanation so that no reader 
will assume that the figures shown in the accompanying 
table of purchases of automotive equipment by the rail- 
roads is in any degree complete. 

The total of the orders for automotive highway equip- 
ment by steam railroads in the United States in 1926 
as reported to the Railway Age is 251, divided as follows: 
173 buses, 65 trucks, and 13 passenger cars. This 
compares with orders for 162 vehicles (125 buses, 
30 trucks and 7 passenger cars) reported for 1925 in the 
Annual Review Number a year ago. The detailed list 
of orders as reported to the Railway Age, follows: 
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Railway Purchases of Highway Motor Vehicles 


For Service in the United States 
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Manufacturer 
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Lehigh Valley 


Rail Motor Train Consisting of a Motor Car with Two 250-hp. Gasoline-Electric 





Power Plants, and Three Trailers—Built by the J. G 





Brill Company 


Orders tor Rail Motor Equipment 


Capacity of power plants and weight of cars increasing— 
More trailers are being used 


By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 





HERE has been a yearly increase in the num 

ber of rail motor cars and trailers ordered by 

the railroads these orders were first re- 
ported by the Railway Age for 1922, although the 
increase in 1926 is not large numerically. Beginning 
with 51 cars reported for 1922 for use on the railroads 
in the United States, orders for 77 were reported for 
1923 ; for 120 in 1924, and for 149 in 1925. Orders were 
placed for 158 motor cars and trailers by the railroads 
of the United States during 1926. A comparison of the 
total number of cars ordered both for use in the United 
States and Canada and for export, from 1922 to 1926, 
is shown in the table. 


since 


inclusive, 


Orders for Rail Motor Cars and Trailers 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

For service in the United States 51 77 120 149 158 
For service in Canada. . 7 3 12 7 4 
For export I 22 34 32 
Total... 59 102 132 190 194 

Motor cars 50 95 112 171 176 
Trailers 9 9 20 19 24 


Since the beginning of the use of rail motor cars, the 
trend from year to year has been uninterruptedly toward 
the use of heavier cars with power plants of larger 
capacity. Just how these trends have been operating 
during 1926 as compared with 1925 is set forth in the 
tables of weights and horsepowers, in which all of the 
motor car units for which the data are complete have 


been classified in groups representing ranges of weights 
and horsepowers, respectively. 

It will be seen that while the weight of the largest 
number of cars ordered during 1925 fell between 50,000 


Comparison of Rail Motor Car Weights, U. S. and Canada 


Weights 1926 1925 
25,000 Ib. and under 7 6 
Over 25,000 th. to and including 50,000 II 7 19 
Over 50,000 Ib. to and including 75,000 Ib 2 74 
Over 75,000 lb. to and including 100,000 Ib 79 27 
Ove 100,000: Ib 22 9 


lb. and 75,000 Ib., the largest group in 1926 is in the 
75,000-Ib. to 100,000-Ib. group. Furthermore, it will be 
seen that there has been a marked increase in the num- 
ber of cars ordered with weights of over 100,000 Ib. 


Power Plant Capacity of Rail Motor Cars, U. S. and Canada 


Horsepower 1926 1925 
100 or less . 3 14 13 
Over 100 to and including 125 — 7 5 
Over 125 to and including 15 9 
Over 150 to and including 175 eben 1 20 
Over 175 to and including 200 3 49 
Over 200 to and including 250 : = ; 65 36 
Over 250 to and including 300 26 2 
Over 300 nes bee de 6s 19 2 





Considering the power plant capacity, 20 of those 
ordered in 1925 fell within the 150-hp. to 175-hp. group ; 
49 in the 175-hp. to 200-hp. group, and 36 to the 200-hp. 
to 250-hp. group. For 1926, by far the larger propor- 
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tion of the motor cars ordered have power plants of over 
200-hp. capacity, 65 of these falling between 200 and 
250 hp., 26 between 250 and 300 hp., and 19 over 300 
hp. Included in this last group are several orders for 
cars with power plants having capacities of 440 hp. and 
500 hp 


[ese large power plants and the relatively high 
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more than one trailer. An outstanding example of this 
trend is illustrated at the head of this article where a 
motor car equipped with two 250-hp. motors is intended 
to handle three trailers, with a total seating capacity of 
between 240 and 250 persons in addition to a large 
baggage space. The trend in the use of trailers is 
brought out in one of the tables. 











A Combined Mail, Baggage and Passenger Coach Equipped with Electromotive Company’s Gasoline-Electric Power Plant 


of 200 hp. 


weights accompanying them mark a steady growth in 
the rail motor car field from the original idea of single 
units for light branch line service, into the steam passen- 
ger train field, of several car trains. All of the larger cars 
are designed to handle at least one trailer and those with 
the higher capacity power plants are designed to handle 








Capacity 


\mong other developments in this field, experiments 
are now under way on the Boston & Maine with the use 
of distillate in place of gasoline in a modified gasoline 
motor. 

\ list of the orders for rail motor cars and trailers 
placed during 1926 follows. 


Orders for Gasoline, Gas-Electric or Storage Battery Rail Motor Cars 


For Service in the United States 


Length 
Type of of Bagg. 
Motor or power Horse- Seating Compt. 
Purchase Ne trailer plant power Capacity Ft. In. Weight Builder 
Atlantic & Westerr l Tver 20—‘“‘«é wR Sw rT ae > eden 15,000 Edwards 
: Baltimore & Ohi 5 Motor Gas-Electric 125 64 ag". 113,200 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
Patesville Sout Wester 1 Motor Gasoline 30 i. *. © yaa 20,000 Bro.-Weller & Kissel 
Renla & Westerr 1] Motor Gas-Electric 100 25 9 0 18,000 Edwards 
: : Boston & Mair 8 Motor Gas-Electric 250 84 12 0 103,080 Osgood Bradley-Elec. Motive 
: 2 Motor Gas-Electric 0 54 16 0 94,340 Osgood Bradley-Elec. Motive 
; Cape Fear ; ale E Gasoline 100 31 8 0 18,000 Edwards 
: Central Vert t ? Motor Gas-Electric 2°50 51 14 11 91,000 4 G. Brill Co. 
: ‘ Trailer = ere eeces 36 25 § 56,000 G. Brill Co. 
Chica & Altor ] Motor Gasoline 208 20 40 0 90,000 Railway Motors Corp 
i 12 I g & Ouincy Motor Gas-Electric 75 40 0 96,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
: > Motor Gas-Electric 7 7 22 0 96,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
i 1 Motor Gas-Electric 7 55 26 0 96,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
( " & Northwester: 8 Motor Gas-Electric 220 $2 17 0 90,600 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
Chica Milv kee & St. P l Motor Gas-Electric OS eae 79,000 Electro-Mot:ve-St. L. Car 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 5 Motor Gas-Electric 275 11 0 98,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
Chicag Springfield & St. Louis ; ; Mesttee ccs © se ° - 2 (ee . G Brill Co. 
Clev., Cinr Ch & St. Louis l Motor Gas-Electric 2 31 0 92,520 . G Brill Co 
Death Valley 1 Motor Gasoline 74 34 13 10 30,000 . G. Brill Co 
Duluth & Iron Ra 1 Motor Gasvline 8 48 24 0 94,000 ailways Motors Corp 
Dulut! M e & , 1 Motor Gasoline 08 Me 27 +O 92,000 Ry. Motors-Co. Shops 
East | | 1 Motor Gas-Electric f 50 10 0 88,000 . G. Brill Co. 
( t Nort 4 Motor Gas-Electric 220 . 49 © 76,000 electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
.} ) Motor Gas-Electric 275 49 0 86,900 Electro- Motive-St. 1. Car 
i Motor Gas-Electric ? 42 17 0 76,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
Mctor Gas-Electric 27 47 0 94,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
4 Motor Gas-Electric 275 37 25 0 96,000 Electro-Motive-St. L. Car 
- | Motor Gas-Electric 250 (30-B) 
} (15-M) 92,000 ..G. Brill Co. 
: Hampton & I 1 Motor Gas-Electric 100 34 15 0 34,000 wards 
Lehigh & 2} l Motor Gas-Electric 175 S68. fen CV Rea 86,350 J. G. Brill Co. 
! Lehigh Valle 1 Motor Gas-Electric 440 36 28 11 107,500 Standard Steel 
l Motor Gas-Electric 44 51 2 2 107,500 Stancard Steel 
Motor Gas-Electric 440 61 14 4 107,500 Standard Steel 
1 Motor Gas-Electric 440 16 25 4 107.500 Standard Steel 
: » RR ee 78 ‘ 54,000 Standard Steel 
1 ee.) ~ > Souleeant ‘ 58 0 54.000 Standard Steel 
: l oe.) | ee ee oa , 42 1% 54,000 Stendard Steel 
t : 1 Motor Gas-Electric 500 19 22 8% 125,000 <Am. Car & Fady. 
¥ l Motor Gas-Electric 500 24 34 10% 125,000 Am. Car & Fay. 
’ 
» 7 
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Purchaser 


Maryland & Pennsytvania 
Midd. & Unionville 
Missouri & Pacific. . 


Mobile & Ohio 


Morehead & Northfolk 
New York Central 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartfor 


Nevada Central 
Northern Pacific 


Oregon Short Line. 
Oregon-Washington 
Pennsylvania 
Pitts. Sh. 


Reading 


& Nay 
& Nthn 


St. Louis-San Francisc« 
Wabash 
Union 


Wheeling & Lake Fri 


Pacific 


Purchaser 
Cahu Railway & Land C 
Consolidated Cuba 
Inscon Cornellia & Giler 
International Motor 
National Ry. of Mexico 
South Americ: 


Bend 


Purchaser 
Canada & Gulf Terminal....... 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Victorian _ 


ee ek ee od 


~~ 


Motor or 
trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Mvctor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
otor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Mctor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor or 
trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
M tor 


Motor or 
trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
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Type of 
power Horse- 
plant power 
Gas-Electric 500 
Gas-Electric 500 
Gas-Electric 500 
Gas-Electric 500 
Gas-Electric 440 
Gas-Electric 440 
Gas-Electric 440 
Gas-Electric 440 
Gas-Electric 500 


Gas-Electric ’ 
Gas-Electric 275 
Gasoline 70 


Gas-Electric 220 
Gas-Electric 220 
Gas-Electric 220 

Gasoline 70 


Gas-Electric 105 
Gas-Electric 10€ 


Oil-Electric 200 
Gas-Electric 250 

Gasoline 60 
Gas-Electric 22 
Gas-Electric 220 
Gas-Electric 275 
Gas-Electric 275 
Gas-Electric 250 

Gasoline 1% 
Gas-Electric 280 

diate we - os 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 8 


Gas-Electric 220 
Gas-Electric 220 
Gas-Electric 220 


Gas-Electric 275 
Gas-Electric 250 
Gas-Electric 250 


Export 


Type of 
power Horse- 
plant power 
Gasoline 208 
Gasoline 79 
Gas-Electric 100 
Gas-Electric 250 


Gas-Electric 101 
Gas-Electri« 100 
Canada 
Type of 

power Horse 
plant power 

Gasoline 190 

Gas-Electric 250 

Gas-Electric 220 
- - - 


Length 
ree” of Bagg. 

Seating Compt 
Capacity Ft. ce Weight 
- 57 6 54,000 
— ee %, 54,000 
19 37 9% , *.125,000 
1s 22 8% 125,000 
56 8 125,000 
a 41 6 125,000 
36 29 +O 116,000 
16 25 0 116,000 
6! 14 0 116,000 
5 20 0 116,000 
19 40 0 130,000 
76 59,000 
64 90,000 
38 a 30,000 
34 19 0 78,000 
42 ll ¢ 78,000 
40 26 0 90,000 
34 13 10 31,000 
40 16 8 93,880 
4) 9 5 34,000 
45 146 9 179,000 
0 11 3 103,880 
20 10 0 20,000 
2 a 90,000 
52 26 0 90,000 
24 22 6 94,000 
48 20 2 94,000 
t) 90.000 
$4 19 3 55,000 
32 10 11 92,500 
60 46,000 
sO 9 4% 85,000 
4 80,000 
77,000 
76,000 
7 90,000 
7 94,000 
} 85,000 
f 1 ( 85,000 

Lergth 

of Bagg. 

Seating Compt. 

Capacity Ft. In. Weight 
70 os 50,000 
38 11 3 31,000 
in >< 19,000 
75 15 100,000 

18.000 

2 5 180m 
Length 
of Bagg 

Seating Compt 

Capacity Ft. I Weight 
50 146 3 55,000 
si 1] ‘ 7R.000 

- 


Builder 


Am. 
Am. 


J. G. 
am 
J. G. 

G. 


Car & Fdy 
Car & Fdy 
Brill Co. 
Brill Co 
Brill Co 
Brill Co 


tlectro-Motive Cx 
Electro-Motive Cx 
Electro-Motive Co 
Electro-Motive Co 


J. G. 
7. 


Brill 
Brill 


Co. 
Co 


Electro-Motive-St 


J. G. 


Brill Co 


Electro-Motive-St. 
Electro-Motive-St. 
Electro-Motive-St 


J. G. 


Brill Co 


Electro-Motive-St. 
Edwards 
Company Shop s 


IG 


Brill Co 


Meister Co. 

Electro-Motive-St 
Electro-Motive-St. 
Electro-Motive-St 
Electro-Motive-St 


. G 


IG. 
A G. 


J. G. 
.G 


ys. 


Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 
Motors Cort 


Electro- Motive-St. 
Electro-Motive-St. 
Flectro-Motive-St. 


Electro-Motive-St. L. 


%.G 


J. G. 


Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 


Builder 
Railways Moters Corp 


1. G. 


Brill C 


Edwards 
Osgood Bradley 
Edwards 


Edwards 


Builder 


1. G. 
Gc 


Fleetr« 


Brill Cr 
Brill Co 
Motive ( 


a 


L. 
L. 
L. 


I 


L. 
L. 
I 


(s 


I 
L. 
I 
I 


ar 


& Ort 


"ar 





121 


ar 


if 
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Car 
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Caboose Built 
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for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western by the Magor Car Corporation 
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Signaling Interlocking on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 


1926 Greatest Year in History for 
Signals and Interlocking 


Records established for mileage and levers installed—New 
interest in spring switches and automatic interlockings 


By John H. Dunn 


Signaling Editor, Railway Age . 


HE completion of automatic block signals on 
+,992.7 miles of road in the United States and 
Canada during 1926 established a new record, 
being a marked increase over the 2,938 miles equipped in 
1925, which was the maximum program undertaken in 
the past 10 years. The largest mileage completed in any 
year prior to 1926 was in 1913, when 4,350 miles of sig- 
naling was installed, while the next largest year was 
1910 with a mileage of 3,473. Several installations 


Total Construction, 19 Years, I. C. C. Reports 
Miles of road 


Net addition 
Construction to miles 


{ truction 
f of of road operated 
Year s5utomatic block manual block by block system 
1908 387.6 ~~ 517.6 870.0 
1909 » 047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 
1910 3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 
1911 623.4 $17.2 5,140.6 
1912 1.883.9 656 7,540.1 
1913 4,350.5 1,563.4 2,787.1 
1914 3,294 6,577.5 9,871.7 
1915 1,079.0 1,112.0 —33.0 
1916 2,012.1 179.8 1,832.3 
1917 238 1,114.7 1,123.8 
1918 1,796.3 1,430.3 366.0 
1919 979.4 1,007.1 1,986.5 
192 $75.1 $75.7 —0.6 
192 517.¢ 66.5 584.1 
192 1,004.1 328.0 676.1 
19 471.5 1,282.0 2,753.5 
1924 302.0 112.0 2,190.0 
19 1,758.0 976.6 2,734.7 
*] 4,992.9 100.( 5,092.9 
* Fig s ft : 


made in Canada during 1926 covered over 100 miles of 
road. The installation of automatic signals on an un- 
usually large mileage during 1926 can be accounted for 
by the fact that numerous roads, faced with the necessity 


122 


of handling a rapidly growing traffic during the last few 
years without corresponding increases in trackage, have 
installed signals to reduce the space between trains and 
have built interlockings to eliminate train stops. Re- 
ports of work under way and contemplated indicate that 
construction for 1927 will equal or exceed that of 1926. 

Interlocking construction during 1926 likewise estab- 
lished a new record, 2,123 levers having been installed at 
new plants and 736 levers having been used for re- 
placements at various locations, a total of 2,859 levers 
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Curve Showing Growth of Block Signaling Each Year 
Since 1906 


for regular interlocking, which is in addition to 194 
desk levers and 89 switch machines for remote control. 

During the last three years, 44 Class 1 roads have 
also been required to spend over $25,000,000 for train 
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control, which no doubt caused the postponement of 
some expenditure for signaling in 1924 and 1925 on 
these roads. However, this was not a hindrance in 1926; 
instead it served as an incentive for some roads, such as 
the Missouri Pacific and the Nickel Plate, to proceed 
with extensive signal installations. 

With the increasing demand that signaling, in addi- 
tion to promoting safety, must also produce increased 
track capacity, more study is being devoted to the design 
of signal systems to meet local traffic conditions. For 
example, the signals on one division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio have been relocated so as to provide block 
spacing between trains on the basis of time rather than 
distance. The Central of Georgia and the New York 
Central have under construction unique single-track in- 
stallations, whereby all train movements will be directed 
by signal indication without written train orders, while 
the important switches will be operated by remote con- 
trol machines so that under normal operation the num- 
ber of train stops will be reduced to a minimum. 

Several other outstanding features mark the railroad 
signaling of 1926. Spring switches have been installed 
on at least nine roads to eliminate train stops at yard 
switches, at passing tracks and at the ends of double 
track, saving as much as $5,000 a year for a single in- 
stallation. Interlocking limits have been extended to 
incuude in one tower the control of what was previ- 
ously handled in two or more plants, thus reducing 
operating costs $4,500 and $10,500 a year respectively 
in two specific cases. Interlocking plants at railroad 
crossings or junctions have been replaced by automatic 
signaling plants at a number of places with savings of 
from $4,500 to $6,000 a year in specific cases. On at 
least 10 roads, gates at highway crossings have been 
replaced by automatic wig-wags or flashing-light sig- 
nals. thereby reducing operating costs from $640 to 
$2,750 at each crossing. Savings in operating expenses 
totaling $180,000 in 1926, were accomplished on one 
road by the use of spring switches, changes in inter- 
lockings and highway crossing protection made during 
the last three years. 

Automatic Signaling Completed in 1926 


\ total of 4,992.9 miles of road, including 3,000 miles 
of single, 1,944.9 of double and 6.5 miles of three track 
lines was equipped with automatic block signals in 1926. 
The single-track mileage for 1926 shows an increase of 
1,226.3.miles over that of the previous year. The largest 
installations were 275 miles between Deetz, Calif., and 
Springfield, Ore., on the Southern Pacific; 268 miles 
between Lurgan, N. D., and Minot on the Great North- 
ern; and 240 miles on the Missouri Pacific in Arkansas, 
while separate installations on different parts of certain 
railroads gave large totals; for example, that for the 
Southern Railway System comprised 193 miles of single 
track signaling. 

For several years the signaling of double-track lines 
has chiefly been confined to short stretches on grades 
or near terminals. However, in 1926 over 1,929 miles 
of double track were so equipped as compared with an 
average of about half this much during the last five 
vears. One reason for this marked increase in double- 
track signaling is that desirable increased track capacity 
has thereby been secured by the closer spacing of trains. 
One road in particular reports a reduction of $18,000 
annually in operating expense occasioned by the elimi- 
nation of three interlockings previously required with 
manual block operation on 78 miles. Two extensive in 
stallations of double-track signaling completed in 1926 
were 347 miles on the Florida East Coast between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Miami and 168 miles on the Baltimore 
& Ohio through Indiana and eastern Ohio. 
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In 1926, for the first time the number of light signals 
has exceeded the semaphores to a decided extent, 6,511 
light signals having been installed as compared with 
3,283 semaphores. Of the light signals 5,413 were color- 
light, 460 color-position-light and 638 position-light. In- 
cluded in these figures are 802 color-light signals used 
to replace semaphores on 628 miles of double track be- 
tween Seminary, Va., and Atlanta, Ga., on the main line 
of the Southern. This mileage, however, is not in- 
cluded in the totals for new signaling. 

As the year 1926 closed, 1,344.6 miles of single track 
and 585 miles of double-track signaling were under con- 
struction. The majority of this mileage is in the south- 
ern half of the United States where construction work 
can be continued through the colder months. The 
Southern Railway System has a total of 486 miles of 
signaling under construction. The Southern Pacific has 
signaling under way on 152 miles, while the Norfolk & 
Western has nearly completed 119 miles on single track 
and the Seaboard Air Line is working on 158 miles of 
single track automatics. 

The construction of interlocking plants in the United 
States and Canada during 1926 included 107 new 
plants as compared with 92 in the year previous. In 
addition to the new plants, 114 interlockings were re- 
built requiring new machines, additional levers, exten- 
sive outside reconstruction and additional locking cir- 
cuits. The new plants together with those rebuilt include 
a total of 2,859 levers as compared with 1,872 levers 
installed in 1925. The list for 1926 includes 34 mechani- 
cal, 35 electrical, 16 electro-pneumatic and 26 electro- 
mechanical plants. The 131-lever electric plant at Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., on the New York Central was the 
largest plant installed last year. 

It is noticeable that the majority of the plants in- 
volve small machines, indicating that interlocking facili- 
ties are being provided more extensively at outlying 
crossings, junctions, and yards where train stops had 
not previously constituted such an important interfer- 
ence to train operation. As an example of this, the Sea- 
board Air Line installed or has under construction 30 
interlocking plants at crossings or junctions, for the 
purpose of eliminating train stops so as to quicken the 
schedules of through trains. One road installed a 
$6,000 mechanical interlocking plant at a railroad grade 
crossing located at the bottom of ruling grades in both 
directions from the plant, and the elimination of the 


Table A—Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1926 
Miles No. of Manu- 


Road Location of road signals facturer 
A. T. & S. F....Carrollton Jct., Mo. to Hardin 16.7d 14s Union 
Lawrence, Kan. to Spencer. 28.6s 33s Union 
Pauline, Kan. to Emporia Jct. 53.7s 94s Union 
Cicero, Kan. to Wellington 7.4d 14s Union 
LaJunta, Colo. to Trinidad 81.8s 15&s Union 
Hutchinson, Kan ca at 5 ten 3s Union 
Abajo. N. M. to Isleta 11.1s 18s Union 
Meridian, Tex. to Temple... 62.4s 107s Union 
Birds, Tex. to Polks ate (RG 3s Union 
Anciola, Calif. to Shirley 31.2s 54s Union 
Fallbrook Jct., Calif. to Es 
condido Jct 3.0s 6c Union 
Redondo Jct., Calif. to Hobart 2.5d 2s Union 
Mission Tr., Calif. to Los 
Angeles Per, 5 4c Union 
. 2 .-.+Java, S. C. to Lanes .. 46.1d 90s Union 
Drayton. S. C. to Yemassee 49.4d 100s Union 
Burrough, Ga. to Altamaha. 37.6d 77 Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. to Yukon f 0.9s) 13s Union 
? 8.3d { 
Orange City Jct., Fla. to f{ 1.3s } 23s Union 
Sanford . 211.34 f 
A. & W. P - Milestead, Ala to Mont : 
gomery 30.0s 32s Union 
B. & O.......+-St. George, N. Y¥ to Ar 
iington 5.1d 30cp Union 
Waverly, Md. to Hunting- 
don Ave +" . 1.0d 4cp Union 
New Castle Jct.. Pa. t 
Akron Jct., Ohio...... 71.0d 133ep Unior 
Sterling. Ohio to Greenwich 35.8d 62ep Union 
Attica, Ohio to Deshler..... 54.2¢ 94cp Union 
Defiance. Ohio to Milford 
Tet. Ind : 77.9d 137cyz Union 
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Road 
Bingham & Garf 
Ge F Atl. Reg 


(West. Re 

( P 

( 

i e 

< { I 
* M 

‘ ®» Pp 
W 

Fr 

} I 

Fe. W. & ‘ 

I ( 

Int ’ 

I 

L. & N 

M-K.-1 

M. P 

M. & O 

VN ¥.c 


(Lines Eas 


(Lines West) 


eC & €. & Sei 


Miles 


Location of road 


d.Magna, Vt 17.0s 


) 


River du Loup, Oue. to Yard 0.5s 
Moncton, N. B. to Yard 0.58 


ut Ola M 


ort | 6 7d 


h St t.0s 


Salan me N. Y¥. to Cuba Jet. 29.0d 
1 Miami 47.0d 


> Sd 


Was t Skykomis! 22.88 
ngton 32. Rt 


ll. to Normal 1l.is 


I shing, N. Y. to White 


to Pas- |} 


is) 


wNina &Usbuw 
> = 
x 


£2¢ 
= 


0 hella. Ky. to Conway 
Pati Ky. to Flanagan 
McKittrick, Mo. (Yard). 
| lar Bluff, Mo. to Bald 
Knob, Ark . 
Little Rock, Ark. to Ensign 
Benton, Ark. to Clear Lake 
Ict ook 
Cole Tet Mo. to Rock : 1 


—— 
_ 


Os 


2 

4 
Creek Ict 3 
Etlah, M Hermann.... 4.9d 
Gasconade, Mo. to Isbell... 18 
Oeace. Mo. to Moreau River 3 
Jefferson City M to Cole 


Tet 4.0d 
1 


Perry, Tenn. to Ruslor, Miss. 5 
Putnam Jet N. Y¥. to Ice 
Pond 4.0d 
Churchville Jet.. N. Y. to 
Buffalo 54.0d 
Mt. Marion, N. Y. to Ravena 32.0d 
(Chicago t Englewood (Chi 
ago) —s Ge 
re Haut Ind. to Pana, 
11 J 98.38 
Marion, Ohio t Quincy 51.4d 
len Echo, Ohio to Belle- 
ontaine ~++» 25.8d 
Quincy, Ohio to Indian- § 19.58 } 
upolis, Ind .. 1 109.0d f 
Cincinnati, Ol to Greens 
| 59.5 
Reect t to Dix. 8.1d 
West W Mass. to War- : 
3.538 
Shelton, ‘ n Danbury 29.3d 
haron Het., Mass. to Read 
ville iH TT dbo 9.0d 
A ttleborc Mass. to ebron- 
lle a * 
Danbury, Conn. to Holmes, 
N. ¥ ows See 
‘ » Ohi Clare ‘ 95.8s 
Cooper, W. Va. to Cliff 4.28 
\ n. W. Va. to Toler, 
3.18 
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No. of Manu 
signals facturer 


49s General 


Is Unicn 
ls Union 
ls Union 


2s General 
Is General 


lls Hall 


Union 
79s Union 
ls Union 
Is Union 
2s Union 
Qs Union 
39s Union 
2s Union 
2s Hall 
le Hall 
{ 2s Union 

t @ Hall 
9%e Union 
14] General 
66 General 
, , 
c (,enerai 
94 General 
General 
Gener al 
44c General 
. "i 
S6c Creneral 
2c General 
Union 
% nye eens 
18 Union 
1M Union 
10c¢ Ur n 
6s I T m 
l3e I ' 
il Union 
6le Union 
556c General 
General 
I< Chicage 
le General 
122¢ Union 
‘ Union 
14p 
I 
s General 
18s Union 
r« 
45 Union 
210s General 
c Union 
50s Union 
8s Union 
6s Union 


6s | General 


c General! 
6s} General 
} 


2s} General 
2279¢ } 

10c ) Handlan 
Z2l1c Buck Co 


4c and 
Chicago 
Be | 
87c General 
i0c Hall 
102¢ Hall 


49c Hall 


General 


112¢ Union 
44s General 
108¢c Union 
48c Union 
165¢ Union 
119¢ Union 
l4c Union 
1L Union 
C General 
s General 
6s General 
0c General 
73D Unicn 
144 Union 
121 Union 


Road 


No. Ohio P. & L 


Miles 


Location of roac 
Canton, Ohio to Massillon.. 8.0d 


Kenmore, Obio to Ww. 
Borleston 26602060068 068 4.58 
Pacific Ele Morton Sta., Calif........ 0.9s 
Watts, Calif. te Long Beach 10.0d 
- Glendale, Calif. ........... 0.4d 
emna 
E. Reg .Harrisburg, Fa. to Bealti- 
more, Md. » ncpihiaiaees 81.5d 
(W. Reg.) Fourteen towns additional 
signals no dbeeudeoasen gece 
(C. Reg Dennison, Ohio to Newark... 67.0d 
Yellow Creek, Ohio to Sum- 
mitville . PE FA eRe 17.2s 
TOG, Dk -cteudaennen« 
pee, GHP cost dbusese 
Emporium  Ject., Pa to 
M. P. 120.. — 
Cross Cut, Pa. to Edinburg 4.2d 
Emporium Jet., Pa to 
M. P. 121 : ‘ 2.0d 
Millvale, Pa. to Aspinwall 4.2d 
Fairhepe, Ohio to Bavard 14.3d 
Oakdale, Pa. to Sturgeon 2.0s 
Huntley, Pa. to Sterling Run 5.0s 
Reading Womelsdorf, Pa. to Robe 
PR re ae 7.3d 
R. F. & P Doswell, Va. to “AF” Tower 97.0d 
St. L.-S. F Ss Louis Mo. (Chouteau 
Ave.) ¢t Tewer Grove l.id 
. - 2 Richmond, Va. to Hamlet. 
— & = . .253.0s 
Southern Asheville, N. C. to Craggy. 5.0d 
Craggy, N. C. to Morcris- 
town. Tenr ‘ 82.0s 
K if Tenn. te New Line 3.0s 
Dellas ( t Austell 15.0s 
Atlenta, Ga. to Macon . (87.Ss 
6.0d 
™ inary Va. to Atlanta 
G ode Fé peéeeeeate 628.5d 
r N. O. & T. P.Gerractown, Ky. to Lex- 
ington seeeeesens oe ae 
South Fi rk, Ky to Kings 
Mountain cwhiet 3.3s 
Roddy, Tenn. to Boyce... 60.0s 
Danville, Ky. to Moreland 13.3d 
Flat Reck, Ky. to Helen 
wood, Tenr ocscess SAC 
Oekdale, Tenn. to Harriman 
t Seoocceeceesinececs 5.7d 
. GS .»Waubatchie, Tenn. to Min- 
vale, Ga ses cveccese 40 
Flanders, Ala to Irondale... 66.0s 
Vance, Ala. to York..... 88.8s 
Ss. I Tex. & La.).Cline, Tex. to Del Rio..... 50.3s 
Langtry, Tex. to Osman.... 9.1s 
Longfellow, Tex. to Marfa. 80.2s 
Flearne, Tex. to Hammond 14.0s 
Bremond, Tex. to Mexia... 37.6s 
arrett, Tex. to Yard...... 0.5s 
Miller, Tex. to T. & P. Jct. 8.0s 
Sherman, Tex. to Yard.... 2.0s 
Deee Fi, Wiveliccaccvc 0.8s 
S. P. (Pac. Sys.).Deetz, Calif. to Klamath 
Pane, GE sescebecues . -100.9s 
Klemath Falls Ore., to 
BOWMORE kc cucchsaaens’ 174.78 
Dome, Ariz. to Wellton 18.0d 
Emigrant Gap, Calif. to 
BRGOGE « ccsbladeds ocees 20.0d 
1 P .«.Echo, Utah to Gateway... 25.8d 
0s. I .. Various passing track ex- 
tens ns co -beeseeesess 
L. A. & S. L...Los Angeles, Calif. to M. 
. 4 @ By Fs Peavecenes 5s 
Tr. & P .«Marshall, Tex. to Lengview 
Jet. cncovcousevecssse ++ 22.0s 
WwW. P ME. P. 6, Gee ccsces eos Oe 
Wabash .««+-Milan, Mich. to Britton.... is 
Ennis, Mich. to Franklin. . f 1.05 
17.54 
Peru, Ina. to Leganspert.. 11.0s 
Mai:denis, Ind. ............ 1.58 
Huntington, Ind. ......... 0.5s 
Geary. IMG, ccocccesess osoe Se 
Danville, Ill. to Tilton... ‘ 4.0d 
> en lec 1.55 
Pement, Ill. to Decatur... ) 21.84 
Knights, Ill. te Boody..... 5.5d 
Gein... BE: sncencncsakh 2.58 
Carrollton, Mo. to Hardin... 14.5s 
N. Kansas City, Mo....... 0.58 
Totals . “eee ee eee “*** 
3,041.58 
1,944.9d 
6.5t 
4,992.9 


*Semaphore mechanisms 
not mileage figured in totals. 


signals but 


In “Miles of Road” column 
In “No. of Signals” 


phore, 


c—color-light, p 


replaced by color-light 
s—single track, d= 


column: s= 
position-light, cp 


semaphore, L—lower quadrant 
cclor-position-hght. 





January 1, 1927 


No.of Manu- 
i signals facturer 


c Nachod 


Pp Nachod 

+ Union 
38¢ Union 

le Union 
15°p Union 


14p Tinion 
110p Unicen 


24p Union 
2p Union 
2p Union 
Ip Union 
4s Union 
3p Union 
Sp Union 
28p Union 
2p Union 
y — nion 
6c Union 
1 c 
Union 
{ 25 Unior 
) 439 Unior 
6 General 
17 3¢ Genera 
+ Genera 
28s General 
! 56s Generai 
} 
802c General 
23s General 
6s Get } 
123s Gene 
‘8 | r 
Oe i 
10s { i 
ae 
110s 
170s 


1:3L Union 
22L. Union 
Unior 
33L Union 
82L. Union 


SL Union 
19L. Union 
L Union 
3L Unicen 
183c Union 
375L Union 
36L. Union 


Oc Union 
50L. Union 


39L Union 


3c Union 
J6c General 
2 Union 
} l6c Union 
' 21c Uni n 
iSs Union 
2c Union 
le Union 
Is Union 
, 7s Union 
4s P 
‘ Ne } Union 
{ 2s) Uni 
7c f nion 
4s Union 
Ils Union 
3s Union 


976L 
2,307s 


5,413c 
638p 
460cp 
6,511 
beads, therefore, new 
double track, t—three 
sema- 
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train stops permitted increased train loadings sufficient 
to produce a saving of $17,000 a year in operating ex- 
penses. The Chicago & North Western combined the 
functions of three mechanical interlockings into the con- 
trol of one electrical machine, saving operating costs to 
the amount of $10,500 a year. Another road which has 
combined the control of two interlockings in one tower 
at several places, reports a saving of about $5,000 a 
year in each case. The Pennsylvania, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and other roads have made 
changes of this kind. 

The next step 1s the use of remote control for the 


Table B—Automatic Block Signals—Under Construction, 
December 31, 1926 


Miles No. of Manu 
Location of road signals facturer 
{ ] . Folkston, Ga. to Waycross... 33.3s 68s Union 
B. & O -Huntineden Ave Md. to +.) 
Mt. Royal Sta... pace, } 3cp 5 Union 
Camden, Md. to Bailey... .. 0.7a 9cp Union 
Orleans Kd., . Va. to 
CE baesoednwant . 13.0d 22s Union 
C. of Ga -Terra Cotta, Ga. to Carman. 24.0s re 
C. S. S. & S. B..Smith, Ind. to South Bend 22.0s 33c Union 
I. R New York (149 St.) to 179 
BaP esses neeeesece nane Sip 
New York (5th Ave.) to 
(8th Ave.) ..... a Gis: weuens 
L. I Lynebrook, N. Y. to Wreck 
Lead, N. Y — 13c Union 
Fremont St., N. Y. te New 
Lots : . ae l3c Union 
lL. & N Pascagoula, Miss. to Mobile, 
Ala : 39.5s 75s General 
M. I Wachington, Mc. to Ettah.. 19.0d 
Mereau River, M to Jefter- 
sou City ‘ , 3.3d 
. 80.5s ) ; ais 
N.C. & St. I Nashville, Tenn. to Cowan. ‘ 3.1d§ 185e Union 
a, er Weehawken, N. J. to West 
Englewood. N. J .+ 12.0d 31¢c Hall 


Susrension Bridge. N. Y. to 





Lockpe rt : we 16.0d 33¢ Hall 
Voorheesvilie, N. Y. to So ‘ 
Schenectady -s2e60. ae 26¢ Hall 
Carson, Ohic to Dorset.... 10.74 13s General 
| atimer. Ohio to Brookfield 8.9d 12s General 
_ 37.0s a * 
rT. & O. C....«+.Berwick, Ohio to Stanley... ) oat 85c General 
r Ss Conneaut, Ohio to Arcadia { 56.08 7 = 
N.Y. Cc. & L.Con t sion} 217e Union 
; 1 g Atilebcro, Mass. to Sharon 
uN. ¥. W. B&B Tet. rails wee seul Cease 12.4d 24s General 
Atlantic, Mass. te Braintree 4.6d 24c Union 
N. & W ..Roancke, Va_ to Winston- 
Golem, WN. C...cccssccese 119.1s 289p Union 
Penra .Glassboro, N. J. to Newfield 12.0d p Union 
(E. Reg.) ..Pvoli, Pa. to me 11.0f p Union 
C. Reg.) ..Cleveland, Ohio te cod- 
land Ave. . ons aes “Oe 12p Union 
Dennison, Uhio tc Oekdale. 75.0d 185p Union 
(W. Reg.) ....-Columbus, Ohio to Indian-{ 46.0s 
apolis, Ind............. 4 108.0d 380p Union 
24.0t 
— ‘ _Asheville, N. C. to Biltmore 2.0d 4c General 
Biltmore, N. C to Majolica.134.0s 258c General 
Majolica, N. C. to Salisbury 5.0d 7¢ General 
Ooltewah, Tenn. to Dallas, 
Ga A RD See eee 104.0s 194s General 
Gs. é@F .Macon, Ga. te Grand Cross- 
ing, Fla. .... do aun ae 446c General 
N. O. & N. E... Meridian, Miss. to Hatties- 
DUT cccncteccosesscssce §3.0s 165s General 
St. J. R. T.....Cramd Crossing, Fila. to 
Jacksonville ......-0.+% 3.0d 6c General 
s. A. I ...Savannah, Ga. to Jackson- 
Wa, I whe 0c ophaees ous 140.0s 233 Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. to Baldwin 18.0s 39¢ Union 
© | ex. & La.)Morgan City, La. to Berwick 3.0s Se 
Lake Charles, La. (Yard).. 2.68 ? le § Union 
Sanderson, Tex. to Long- 13L Union 
UT we ecescoanweucaas 16.0s 34L Union 
(Pac. System)..Wellton, Ariz. to Picacho. .124.5d 425L. Union 
Cc. 3 ..-Milford, Utah to Tomas.. 70.0s 12lc Union 
L. A. & S. L...Farrier. Nev. to Las Vegas. 59.0s 109¢ Union 
. we Re secedet Dietrich, Idaho to Shoshone. 7.3d 17L Union 
Wahach Fnnis, Mich. to Adrian.... 10.0d 15c Union 
Totals euanegedeeadenuan Bee. cased 
Sr, esece 
RD iwewad 
. 2,834 
1,344.6s ee ee 
584.7d 507L 
4. 


15.5f 1,087 


1,968.8 


In “Miles of Road” column: s—Single track. d—Double track. t— 
Three tracks. 


In “No. of Signals” column: s—Semaphore. L-—Lower quadrant. ¢— 


Color-light. p—Position-light. cp—Color-position-lizht. 


operation of outlying switches, the control levers being 
located in an existing tower or in a telegraph office: A 
total of 50 such layouts were completed in 1926, in- 
cluding over 194 table levers in addition to the use of 
existing levers and 89 switch machines at outlying 
points. These layouts are provided to operate passing 
track, junction or yard switches to eliminate train stops, 
especially on grades. One installation on a southwestern 


Table C—Automatic Block Signals Contemplated for 1927 
Miles No.of Manu- 


Road Location ofroad signals facturer 
4.T.&S. F . Lawrence, Kan. to Holliday. 26.6d on Union 
Willow Springs, Ill. to Lock 
Some asaes preenie: ee Union 
Plaines, Ill. to Pequot...... 16.2d 22s Union 
Newkirk, Okla. to Oklahoma 
City eee6es : -+.-108.2s 140s Union 
Burton, Kan. to Hutchinson. 10.0d 16s Union 
Morse, Colo. to Casa, Kan. 54.0s 92s Union 
Avard, Okla. to Waynoka.. 11.0d 13s Union 
Pampa, Tex. to Canyon.... 71.4d 100s Union 
Bellville Yard, Tex. to Som- 
erville ...... aéecccee Smee 62s Union 
Cleburne, Tex. to Birds.... 25.3s 40s Union 
Riverside, Calif. to Corona. 14.3s 32¢ Union 
Belen, N. M. to Dalies..... 10.3s 13c Union 
Winslow, Ariz. to Defiance, 
N. M 119.8 120¢ Union 
Cotton, Calif. to Riverside Tet. 6.0d l4c Union 
Hobart, Calif. to Fullerton... 19.3s 38c Union 
Landeo, Calif. to Angiola.. 52.3s 85s Union 
Landco, Calif. to Oil Jct... 3.2s 7s Unien 
B.& O . Cincinnati, Ohio to Dearborn, 
Ind. ‘ soecew OE 47cep inten 
Cochran, I: to Milan.. 15.2 » Uni 
Shattuc, Ill. to E. St. Louis { 4.3s ) 
? 50.0d f 
Grafton, W. Va. to Park- {87.55 )} 
ersburg ? 14.5d f 


Newark, Ohio to Columbus. 33.2d 
Akron Jet., Ohio to Warwick 15.6d 


{ of Ga ...-Columbus, Ga. to Trammells, 
Al dos sehseenrer 93.0s 
Sylacauga, Ala. to Vandiver 26.0s 
D. L. & W......Flmira, N. Y. to Binghamton 57.0d 93e¢ Union 
G. N .++-St. Paul, Minn. to Minneap- 
olis saa .- 10.0d c 
& N ...Flanagan, Ky. to Ophelia.. 12.5d 26s Union 
Conway, Ky. to Sinks .» 12.0d 28s Union 
Lebanon Jct., Ky. to Eliza- 
bethtown ... beecen BORE 33s General 
M-K-T ~+s+eeee Eureka, Tex. to Houston... 5.0s 19¢ Union 
Clinton Yards, Mo. cache. Se 4s Union 
Waxahachie Yards, Tex.... 4.0s 6s Union 
Dallas, Tex. to Sargent.... 2.0s 2s Union 
Mw. ¥. & & W... cee oe. etecabccesnacs’ Ge 12¢ Sten 
N. & W ..+-DBluefield, Va. to Norton... .100.4s 282p Union 
ss er ....-Logan, Mont. to Whitehall.. 39.0s 44s General 
Rutte, Mont. to Silver Bow. 7.0s 13s Genera 
Tr. & P .+++.+Texarkana, Tex. to Marshall 67.0s 98e Pages 
Dallas, Tex. to Ft. Worth.. 31.0s 46c F 
Ft. Worth, Tex. to Hodge... 6.55 l6c 
gg bé -+»Denver, Colo. to Limon.. 88.2s 1761 Union 


Junction City, Kan. to Sa- 


IMA «us cece sees 
Pullman, Colo. to Borie, Wvo.101 
Spear, Wyo. to Corlett Jct. 


Go &. L.- Fort Hall, Idaho to Idaho ve ~— 
Falls eS RR ae 37.2s 94L Union 
I 4. & S. L...Lynndyl, Utah to Milford.. 90.0s 162c Union 
Las Vegas, Nev. to Daggett, 
CE ‘bectindécccadadeut 176.0s 317¢ Union 
Wabash ..... .. Adrian, Mich to Britton.... 10.0d feet Union 
Franklin, Ohio to Ment- f{ 2.0s ) 5 Tnic 
i? -tneskheccus ouints 1 13.0d § ane Union 
N. Liberty, Ind. to Lakeville 6.0s 8s Union 
Riverside, Ind. to West Point 2.0s 2s Union 
Lafayette, Ind. to Buck Creek. 2.0s 2s Union 
Peru, Ind. to Huntington... 26.0s 27¢ Union 
Staunton, Ill. to Mitchell... 22.0d 36c¢ Union 
Litchfield, Ill. to Mt. Olive. 5.0d 8s Union 
Chicago (75th St.) to Or- § 2.0s ) 28e¢ Union 
i i. <cosednné aia 7 13.0d § 
St. Louis, Mo. to Glen Echo 3.0s 8c Union 
{itchell, Ill. to Granite City 7.5d 13c Union 
Jackson ~‘—e to Bluffs. ‘ 21.08 | 30¢ Union 
Huntsville, Mo. to Salis- 14.0s } ca 7.3 
bury . ree PT 24c Union 
Carrollton, Mo. to Bruns- { 24.0s ) . 
wick 4 7 ? 1.5d f 30c Union 
Petehe. ccc cccec tocceectsend sopenaseoe 1,219% 
282p 
ee. Stesce 
eee re 
1,435.78 757s 
604.8d 270L 


2,040.5 1,027. 


In “Miles of Road” column: s—Single track. d—Double track. t— 


Three tracks. . 
In “No. of Signals” column: s—Semaphore. [—Lower quadrant. c— 


Color-light. p—Position-light. cp—Color-position-light. 
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road is saving $7,000 a year in operating costs and a 
saving of $10,000 is reported for another single installa- 
tion. One remote control switch machine installation 
saved 40 minutes’ time for the first train that used it 
within an hour after it was placed in service. 


Automatic Interlockings Increase Rapidly 


Unique in railway signaling on steam roads is an 
installation of an automatic interlocking placed in serv- 
ice recently at Minot, N. D., on the Great Northern, in 


Table D—Interlocking Plants Completed During 1926 


Working levers 


Me Electro- Elect.-mech 
chan- Elec- Pneu- -——— - 
Road t ical trical matic Mech. Ele< 
a ' ’ Ss ¢ ~ 
y 4 a 
) ( ] Fla ; 
Pa Fla 
Ba Fla 1] 2 
M e, I 4 4 
M e, Fla ; 
\ ( 12 4 
\ ) l, Ga 1 $ 
i) (ra 
<CCch M t \ 
I I 8 
~~ s & S. I I K ' 
B ® | i B I é 
‘ N 
A | J M 
W ¢ M 
W M 
( rR } '.N Bay D N. J 
R e WN. 7 é 
ort, N, J 
( . oO ( ft< Fe € V 4 
( n I ge Va 
( ® F | aler ll 
( . N. W Butler, Wi 
ton, Ill 
( let I 
( & W. 1 ‘ 
( R. 1. & I ] \ 
( N.S. & M I 
‘ { ton, Il 
) & Vv Jet N. ] 1 
E. Binghamton, N. \ 
rney Ict., N 
wee NW. YT 1 
: Paterson. N. J 
} ; ( | k sor e I he 
S Ta Fla ‘ 
Aug ‘ } 
! Fla 
} W & } W i¢€ 
( N Was 
. £ 1 st 
‘ . th St ] 
I side, | ’ 4 
. we N \ Ave 
I \ I ' I ‘ 
Ath Pa 19 
( t e. N. 1] 4 
I I Neck, N. ¥ 8 
N. ¥ 8 
! N. Y¥ ; 
r N. ¥ 
loug N. ¥ 
& Ra ‘ 
Ml P ‘ 4 4 
14 ‘ 
M. & M ! \ ® 
me wet mn Br N. ¥ 
| N.Y 
r Jet... N. ¥ 
a), ) 
vi ) M 7 
Pp s 1 Pa 
\ 1, 
Ir 
W I 
p I A i ( 4 
| } Ar a 7 
Pe 
" & 
P ; 
( * 
\" | 4 
Pa 
A : . I 7 
| I 7 
| » 
A . 
| } 
i i 
‘ \ kk \ 
Nw ‘ 
Fl 6 
S 14 x 
) > l¢ 11 
’ , ( 9 ; 
Vi _ 
M ( 4 





January 1, 1927 
Working levers 
ao a =, 
Me Electro- Elect.-mech. 
chan- Elec. Pneu- ——~— — 
Road Location ical trical matic Mech. Elec. 
Southern -oseee Sigshee, S. C seecise & 
Boyles, Ala. athe consy an 
Seven Mile, S. C siemxed i 22 
Ss. P 
(Pac. Sys.) - Pacific Jct., Alameda, Calif. 11 
Summit, Calif Saeed se 45 
(Tex. & La.)...- Dalles, Tem. ....<scesses 43 
Metzger, Tex. . shee 33 
Rosenberg, Tex. . 2 
Eagle Lake, Tex. nd 3 
r.& P Grand Saline, Tex... 4 
Rangcr, Tex. .. ere 
Cet EE is Ble cincte cok 11 3 
Zimmerman, La. o< l 1 
Terrell, Tex. ... . so ‘ge 10 ; 
lotals New { Plants.... pease 34 14 y & 22 
) Levers..... . Se 926 291 199 134 
Rebuilt, not listed { Plants 27 18 & 17 44 
in table ......}) Levers217 146 37 59 277 





which the operation of a switch at the end of a double 
track is controlled by high-speed approaching trains on 
the single track or either track of the double track. This 
installation dispensed with switch tenders on three shifts. 
The New York Rapid Transit has five automatic inter- 
lockings including switches at terminals or junctions 
where the operation of the switches is controlled by ap- 
proaching trains. 

In 1926, a total of 22 installations of automatic signal- 
ing protection were made at railroad grade crossings to 
replace regular interlockings requiring the attendance 
of levermen. It was reported that between 75 and 80 
of these plants are now in service and at least this many 
more are planned for installation in the near future. The 
Great Northern has 36 automatic signaling plants in 
service at crossings and junctions. Several roads report 
savings of from $4,500 to $6,000 made possible by each 
automatic signaling interlocking which replaced a me- 
chanical plant where levermen were employed three 
tricks. 

A number of these so-called automatic signaling in- 
terlockings have been installed in Minnesota and North 
Dakota where the state commissions have required 
smash-boards on the home signals, whereas such plants 
are operating quite successfully without smash-boards 
in Iowa, South Dakota, and Quebec. 

In answer to our questionnaire 22 signal officers 
opposed the use of smash-boards on the home signals at 
these automatic interlockings, because of the added com- 
plication. In their opinion the smash-board does not 
prevent a collision at the crossing but is merely a tell- 
tale to indicate which engineman might have been at 
fault in over-running the home signal. Six signal en- 
gineers favor the use of smash boards, contending that 
such a device serves as a check and will be effective in 
securing observance of signal indications. 


Car Retarders Tested Extensively 


Car retarder installations were placed in service dur- 
ing 1926 at three yards on the Illinois Central, at two 
vards on the Indiana Harbor Belt and at one yard on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. A small layout of 
car retarders was also installed by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company at one of its power plants in Chicago 
to assist in handling coal cars. The Ifinois Centrai in- 
stallations have been in service since March and have 
been inspected by representatives of numerous roads, 
the consensus of opinion being that the car retarder 
system is a success and that it has accomplished all that 
was expected in reducing the cost of classifying cars at 
hump yards and in preventing damage to cars and 
lading. The railroads and manufacturers have made 
letailed studies of the grades required for tracks where 
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Car Retarder Installations Completed During 1926 


No. of 


Classi No. of Track Ft. No. of 
fication No. of Retarder No. of Retarders _Power 
Read Lecatien Tracks Towers Mechanisms Retarders -—Double Single—, Switches 
Edison Co. Chicago 4 1 1 2 32 
Lc E. St. Louis, Il 26 3 52 52 1683 33 28 
Markham Yd., S. B. 44 4 80 80 2445 132 46 
Markham Yd., N. B. 67 5 121 121 3408 256 69 
I. H. B Blue Island, Ill 30 . 51 65 2185 201 34 
Gibson, IL, S. B 30 2 29 29 840 200 32 
N. Y. N . 
&H Hartford, Conn 24 33 33 1089 0 24 
Totals 2 23 s¢ 38 1682 RR2 22 
retarders are to be used. With this data, together with 


nearly a year’s experience in operation, it 1s expected 
that several other roads will proceed to install car re- 


tarders in 


1927. 


Table E—Interlocking Plants Under Construction, Decem- 


& St. I 


CW Reg 


*N 








.. Biltmore, 


: Ww auhatchie, 
, »urmmmit 


umber levers mn 


ber 31, 1926 


Me 
chan 
Location ical 
brifton, Fla 16 
) nell n, Fla 
Jct., 
Va 
York (1 
(164th St 
(llith St.) 
Willets Pt.) 
( Flushing) 
(7th Ave.) 
Wreck Lead. N. Y 9 
Powells Creek, N. \¥ 
Fremont St., N. Y 
New Lots, N. Y 
New Utrecht Ave 
Elizabethtown, Ky 
Bryant, Ark 
Belt Jet., Mo 
New Augusta 
Weehawken, N. J 
New Durham, ! 
Little Ferry. N. J 
Stanley Ohio 
Hammond, Ind 
Union City, Ind 
Riverside, Ohi 
Sedamsville, Ohi 
} Sharor O} 10 
Sy nefield. Mass 
S. Wanatah, Ind 
North East, Pa 
Clearwater, Calif 12 
Bell, Cahtf 


Penn Fa 
Gaulev 
49th St 


view, Md 
Ravard. Ohic 
kk lower, 
Weirton Jct 
Br lacre, Ohi 
Mingo Ict., Ohio 
Conesville, Ohi 


Ind 


Oh 


Hampton, Fla 
Baldwin, Fla 
Miami, No. 1, 
Miami Canal, 
Comfort Canal, 
Imperial River, 
Caloosahatchie, 
Ilillshore, Fla 
Satilla River, Ga 

Altamaha River, Ga 

St. Marys River, Ga 
Ogeechee River, Ga 

Trout Creek, Ga 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Taconey, Fla 8 
N. ¢ 19 
Ga 


Fla 

Fla 
Pia 
Fla 

Fla 


ee 


Stratton, ‘ 20 
Tenn 

(Omaha). Neb 

Kan 


Bonner Springs, 


Detroit, Mich (Rouge 
River) . 
So. Adrian, Mich 
New { Plants 22 
) Levers 225 


listed { Plants 
evers 33 


Rebuilt, not 


in table 


t show? 


Working levers 


Electro- Elect.-mech 


Elec- Pneu “AH 
trical matic Mech. Elec 
5 8 
45 
+ 12 é 
24 
11 
60 
11 
4 
» 
Ri 
7 : 
rs . 
185 
s 2 
2¢ 
39 
8 ] 
g 11 
17 
‘ 12 
7 11 
8 10 
g 
4 3 
4 2 
4 éd 
4 2 
4 2 
32 
13 
19 
13 12 17 12 
674 315 105 40 
c 74 
2 48 257 
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No. of No. of Manu 
Switch Power fact 
Signals Skates urer 
Union 

28 2¢ General 

46 44 General 
69 65 Union 

0 0 General 
32 Union 

0 24 General 

408 159 


Increased Interest in Spring Switches 


For about 10 years the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has been developing a type of spring switch, which in- 
cludes an oil buffer to prevent the switch from pounding 


. Doswell, 
-Big Sandy, Tex.. 


. Topeka, Kan. . 


Read 
A. FT. @ B. Wiesss 
> a © 
K. ¢ Ss 
ve 
cc. C.& Stl 
& F&F. « 
r. & P 
Wabash 
{ P. 
L. A. &@ &. L..- 
Totals 


* Indicates 


type 


Lox 


Girard, 
Augusta, 
Amarillo, 
Ballinger, Tex 
Tuscola, Tex 
New York (142d 
Pelham Yard, N 
Sansas City, M« 
Richards, Mo 
Gulfton, Mo 


ution 
Kan. 
Kan 


Tex. 


Lippincotts, Ohio 
Glen Echo, Ohio 
Va 


H.&S 
Albia, 


Crossing, 


Ia 


Manhattan, Kan vis 
Long Beach, Calif 
New { Plants 

i Levers 
Rebuilt, not f{ Plants 
d ) Levers 


liste 


of machine 


La.. 


Table F—Interlocking Plants Contemplated for 1927 


Working levers 


Me Electro- Elect.-mech 
chan- Elec- Pneu- ———- - 
ical trical matic Mech. Ele-. 
24 
»e os 48 8 
~ 54 
4 
6 
ee 71 
1 
20 
20 
17 6 
It 6 
16 
12 
10 
39 
6 
6 2 2 
75 224 94 7 20 
2 2 1 0 0 
6 47 & 0 0 





as each set of trucks trails through the switch points. 


However, it was not until 


1926 that 


such installations 


were made extensively enough so that spring switches 
could be considered acceptable practice on many roads. 
Recent reports indicate that 10 roads now have a total 


of over 50 spring switches in service. 


The Chicago & 


North Western has about 20 spring switches and the 


Table G—Special Equipment at Outlying Points Installed 


Road 
a. ou 
A. T.& S. F 
ae & , 
( M. & St 
( N 
( of G 
P 
Cahier 
S fea. @ 
D. T. & I 


in 1926 
Location Automatic Remote Control 
Signaling ————" _ 
Inter Desk Switch 
Layout locking Levers Machines 
. Lane a & até 4 
.- Emporia, Jct.. Kan Jct. 2 
Ellinor, Kan Jet 4 
Ottuwa, Jct let 
Marceline, Mo .¥d 
PEGG. Tea bets oncode P.T 4 
Aikman, Kan P.T a 
Henrietta, Mo P.T 2 1 
Cicero, Kan.. ofel l 1 
...+Clifton Forge, Va .. Hump. 
P...Rodney, Ia . Xing. Yes 
Delmar, Ia Xing. Yes 
Aberdeen, S. D . Xing Yes 
Redfield, S. D........ Xing Yes 
Wolsey, S. D.. . Xing Yes 
Stockland, Ill . Xing. Yes 
Indian Creek, Ia.. . Jet 4 
. Lazard, Que. PTT Jet. 2 
Granby, Que... . Jet | 
Red Bank, Ont........ Tet 4 1 
“t. Valley, Ga » 0 Ft. é 3 
. Whitewood, Sask...... Jct. 2 
Montreal, West, Que... Ict 
. Laurens, Ia ... Xing. Yes 
Wabash, Mo .. Xing. 2 
Cedar Rapids. Ia . Xing 6 1 
& O.Eau Claire. Wis....... Br. 4 
Bl. Riv. Falls, Wis... Br. 4 
Petersburg, Mich Yes 





eet eee 





eee 
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Automatic Remote Control 











Signaling -— A 
Inter- Desk Switch 
Layeut locking Levers Machines 
E. C Jacksonville, Fla Dr. Bd 1 
] Fla let 5 
— ne Tet 3 
FE Tee 3 
Stuart, Fla Dr. Br ; 1 
ter, Fla Dr. Br ; 1 
\ ey, Fla : . Dr. Br ; 2 
Lauderdale, Fla Dr. Br . 3 1 
N N ) Jct 6 
ul Min Tet 2 
and, Minn Xing Yes 
Wadena Mint Xing Yes 
Huron, § ) .» Xing Yes 
D v Xing Yes 
Norf N Xing Yes 
New Rockford, N. D Xing Yes 
Minot N LD E.D.T Yes 
Great Ne Tot > 
Whitestone let Fs 
Wi Porn 
Pt W g Te 
- Wilkes-! Xing 3 
M I Re 1 Tet > 1 
M. P Be A E.D.1 
I l E.D.T 
Halsiey. I EDT 
Independence. M EDT i : 
Cc & St cl , Pos . 1 
b Boze M 
Ang M Xing Yes 
Fe I M Xing Ves 
Cx ce, M .+ Xing Yes 
I M Tet Ye 
M ) M Xing Ye 
I Sid 1 
} " ~» T 7 
Br I - 1 
~ Tr | ? 1 
} or. | 4 1 
Cc Cc. & St. L. Tower H I 2 2 
N. ¥. C. & St. LS. Whit I Xing I 
N. Y.,N. H. & H. Attleboro, Ma Tet 3 
Pe : Ft. W ¢ Xing ? 
A Pp uty 
lee Pa Oustle 5 
g Pa ; 3 
i‘ | » | ) Va , 
N Tower 2 
W H Tower : 2 
S 4. I Rockett Va Tet 3 
P .» Dallas, Tex Xing 2 
Metzger, Tex . Xing 2 
Rosenberg Tex ono 1 
Fagle Lake, Tex oe PT 1 
Redding, Calif . + Tet. 2 
Summit, Calif . Tet 4 
Wellton, Ariz . Jet. 9 
Mesceal, Ariz Tet. 18 
Wabash .Gary, Ind E.D.T 2 1 
Salisbury, Mo Xing 2 
W. & I E ...« Bedford, ‘ -: "es 
[Totals bocce cedectencoenhaneneeees 21 154 92 


Union Pacific 12, while the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Missouri Pacific, the Central of Georgia, 
the Canadian National, the Northern Pacific and several 
or more installations. 


other roads report two 


Table H—Special Equipment at Outlying Points Under 
Construction, December 21, 1926 


Automatic Remote Control 


Signaling ———~ --—— 
Inter- Desk Switch 
Location Layout locking Levers Machines 
( BRB. & O \ 1, la Tet. . 4 
‘ rR 1] . Pp Faribault Mint Xing Yes 
M. P New Augusta, Ark Dr. Br 1 
N. ¥. ¢ . Lyd Ir Sid 3 1 
4 A & § L. Dunkirk N Y Xing u 
2 Miami, Fla Xing 2 
Ss. P Emigrant Gap, Ca Jet 
Wabash S. Ad Mich Xing 1 
I yl " lewett IN} ‘ 2 
reenvi ¢ Oh ee Xie “ 1 
Bayard Yhio. .. Nig 34 
> Marys Pa E.D 4 1 
| ja Ohio Outly 6 
Ming Tot Outly 6 
Ohic Ourtl 4 
\V ] W. Va 10 
hio . Xing 4 
Totals l 19 71 
The spring switch has been found satisfactory for 


switches at the leaving ends of yards, at the ends of 


double track, and at passing sidings where the speed is 
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limited by grade or by rule to 20 miles and in some cases 
25 miles an hour for any train over the switch. Auto- 
matic signal protection is provided for movements over 
these switches and one road has seen fit to place no 


Table I—Special Equipment at Outlying Points Contem- 
plated for 1927 
Automatic Remote Control 


Signaling,———_-~——_—_,, 
— Desk Switch 
Road Location Layout locking Levers Machines 
A. T. & S. F.... Augusta, Kan. .......Xing. ied 3 
Rosenberg, Tex. ......Jct. ead 4 l 
Brownwood, Tex. . «Jet. aleat 4 1 
Ardmore, Okla. ....... ct. sean : 
{ & N. W .»» West Nelson, IIl...... Jet. os 11 
C., R. I. & P....Washington, Ia. ....... Xing. Yes 
DeValls Bluff, Ark........ dee0 
G. N occccaa By Ge pec cackt Xing. Yes 
Hutchinson, Minn. .... Xing. Yes 
Appleton, Minn . «Xing. Yes 
K S. ....... Fuller, Kan. .. ..+ Xing. Yes 
Poteau, Okla. . .. Xing. Yes 
Howe, Okla ... Xing. ive $ 
L. A. & S. L....San Pedro, Calif...... Xing. Yes 
Een secsset ees Eureka, Tex..... + codet epee 1 l 
N. P pee, Bh i cing. Yes 
ee we . «Charleston, Ill .. Xing. rae 
N. Y., O. & W... Fulton, N. Y . «Jct. e 
Ss. P .-+«Picacho, Ariz. noo gate cn « 4 
Wabash veo Mbdwh ceade secs rT 2 ] 
Totals ~ 33 10 


special limits on speed, it being the conclusion that its 
operation is as safe as any other switch in non-automatic 
block territory. Where train stops are eliminated regu- 
larly by the use of these special devices, a decided sav- 
ing is made. In one case on the Union Pacific a spring 


Table J—Automatic Highway Crossing Protection 


Automatic Highway Crossing Signals 
sihieiiathiineatll 





EET ————s ——— 
Installed 1926 Under Construction Contemplated 
niente naa 


“| je 2 ——— a 
Flash- Flash- Flash 
Road Wig-Wag Light Wig-Wag Light Wig-Wag Light 
A.& W. P 2 oan ~ see 
-. Be Gee Becs $3 8 ee 12 
B. & O ee 97 40 : 
{ N 16 59 5 
oS 6 
C. & Gx l 25 12 
( B & O 30 
CG. W 25 
C. M. & St. P 25 4 
C St. P. M. & ¢ ‘ 1 
Cc. Ss. 5. & S. B l 
C. & E. I 13 
CL & Lb 10 
Cc R.L& P 27 
C.& N. W 45 
DL. & W 37 37 60 
F. E. ¢ 0 
ae 7 27 
me te © 1 10 
L. V 7 
L. & N 17 U ) 4 
M.-K.-T I 
M. P 10 
M & © | 
N.C. & St. L 48 
Ne Ohio 15 
N..P 47 20 
N. & W 7 8 ) 
N. Y. 0. & W . sae 13 
N. ¥ ( ccd 72 103 
©. ¢ 28 
M. ¢ 57 
Cc. c. C. & St. I 27 
P.& L. E 
2 i Oo oe De 17 
N. Y. N. H. & H 12 5 2 
Oahu Ry. & L 
Penn 4 22¢ 84 
E 57 : 20 
P. & P. t y 
P. Ss. 2 N 
2 ar mh ate owe pit o% sé : 
Reading senha 112 og’ 9 nae 40 
St. L.-S. F ‘ 9 - see oes er see 
yy & reer 4 
Southern 12 
Ses ie: Meee Ee l 
N. 0. & N. E 2 
S. P. (Pac. Sys.) 58 ‘ 
L. & T.). 28 
& Po vccas 4 18 5 
Ue Bs weenens 3 : oe wi 7 
L. A. & S. L 16 - Rae 17 
St. J. & G.I | we ane bee 
Wabash ... ] 10 eon 4 
Totals.... , . 582 919 R84 373 65 125 
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switch saved $3,000 a year, and a spring placed on a 
sWitch at the leaving end of a yard on the Chicago & 
North Western allowed an increase in train loadings that 
saved $5,000 a year. This road has several passing 
tracks, both on single and double track, equipped with 
springs which are operating satisfactorily. 


Highway Crossing Protection Presents Problems 
Because of the increasing automobile’ traffic the rail- 


roads have a serious problem to provide protection at 
highway crossings*that is adequate and yet not of exces- 


sive cost. A total of 1,560 automatic highway crossing 
signals were installed on the roads in Canada and the 
United States during 1926. Of these 583 were the 


wig-wag and 977 of the flashing-light type. 

The Public Service Commission of the state of New 
York requires the flashing-light signal, while Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and California prefer the wig-wag. 
The majority of the remaining states have requisites 
that can be met by either the wig-wag or. flashing light, 
although several states show certain preferences. 
Roughly speaking, the majority of the automatic high- 
way crossing signals being installed.east of Chicago are 
the flashing-light type, while the majority of those west 
of that city are wig-wags. , 

Where highway traffic is exceedingly heavy, gates are 
in some cases inadequate on account of the inability to 
lower them without damage to automobiles and they 
must be supplemented by flagmen on the ground if used. 
Numerous roads have,.therefore, replaced gates with 
wig-wags or flashing-light .signals. . Three roads alone 
report a total of 60 such changes in a year. Not only is 
better protection afforded for the full 24 hours by the 
signals but the number of men required for operation 
has beer. reduced so as to save $108,895 annually, aver- 
aging about $1,750 annually for each crossing where 
the gates have been replaced by wig-wags or flashing 
Many automatic signals were installed at cross- 
gates or other protection had been consid- 


lights. 
ings where 
‘ red 
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Considerable controversy has arisen as to whether the 
automatic signal should be in the center of the street or 
at the curb. Where the paving is over 26 ft. wide and 
the loca] authorities relieve the railroad from damages to 
automobiles occasioned by driving cars into the founda- 
tion, a total of 22 signal engineers out of 34, state a 
preference for the center location. 

The several state commissions have not issued any 
definite ruling but reports indicate that several desire 
the center-of-street location while New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania will not approve of such an installation. 
The summary of the situation is that the location de- 
pends entirely on local conditions and the prevailing 
practice as to the location of street traffic signals. 


Good Prospects for 1927 


At least 20 roads have definitely decided on their 
signaling programs for 1927. Signaling is to be pro- 
vided on 1,436 miles of single track and 605 miles of 
double track. In addition one road is known to have 
authorized the installation of signals on 100 miles of 
line and another has contracted for a ninety-mile 
installation. Therefore, it may be expected that at least 
3,000 miles of road will be equipped with automatic 
signals during 1927. ms 

Fifty-two interlocking plants are planned for 1927. 
The Santa Fe is to install a 54-lever electrical plant, the 
Union Pacific a 75-lever electric plant, and the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit a 71-lever electro-pneumatic 
plant. Nine automatic signaling plants are planned for 
railroad crossings. 

While no announcement has yet been made of the 
1927 budgets by many roads, it is certain that numerous 
other installations will be included in their 1927 pro- 
grams. In view of the increased interest in the reduc- 
tion of operating costs made possible by signal and inter- 
locking installations a large variety and volume of such 
installations are planned. Practically all of the roads 
report bright prospects for expenditures and it is be- 
lieved that signal and interlocking installations for 1927 
will equal or even exceed the record year of 1926 














On the Union Pacific at Ogden, Utah 











Rapid Progress in Automatic Train 


Control 


Active construction program closes year 


in 1926 


with all but five 


installations under first order in = service and 


23 roads with second division 





mplia if Indications of Wayside Signals « 


HE train control situation in 1926 represented the 

benefits of years of study, invention, legislation 

and developm«e nt, for about 50 per cent of the 
installations required under the first order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were actually placed in 
service during the year just closed as were also 23 of 
the 36 installations on which the second order is now 
effective [rain stop or train control is now in opera- 
tion on over 11,145 miles of tracks with about 4,550 
locomotives, representing 85 per cent of the track miles 
and the locomotives requited under the first order and 
62 per cent of the track miles and 45 per cent of the 
locomotives under the second order. 

Throughout the year records have been made of the 
performance, operation and maintenance of these instal- 
lations. Many faults have been located and corrected 
while some of the characteristic features of different 
systems have been abandoned or redesigned to secure 
greater simplicity or more satisfactory operation. The 
ultimate purpose of the train control orders of the com- 
mission may, therefore, be said to be well under way, 
as train control is being developed intensively on a broad 


SC ale 


Rapid Progress Made on Construction in 1926 


\ year ago, on January 1, 1926, train control installa- 
tions were in service on 24 of the 45 roads included in 
the first order and on only 3 roads in the second order. 
The year just closed has, therefore, been one of intense 
activity in field construction and in the application of 
train control equipment to locomotives. For example, 
practically the entire installation on 2,734 miles of tracks 
on the five roads of the New York Central Lines was 
carried out between March and July. The work of 


equipping the 1,321 locomotives was divided between 


130 


com plete 





Meeting Points 


several different shops on the various roads. At the 
Collinwood shop, near Cleveland, 288 engines were 
equipped at the rate of 93.7 man-hours each. On the 
Baltimore & Ohio similar equipment was applied to 117 
engines with an average of 59-5/6 man-hours labor per 
engine. 

Construction was particularly active during the first 
six months of the year, many of the roads making spe- 
cial efforts to complete their installations before July 1, 
which was considered the effective completion date. Ten 
installations under the first order and seven under the 
second order were placed in service during July. Only 
four additional installations under the first order were 
reported as completed during the last five months of 
the year, including the Chesapeake & Ohio, whose in- 
stallation, of an intermittent inductive system of train 
stop, replaced an earlier installation of a ramp type sys- 
tem. 

The year 1926, therefore, closes with only five in- 
stallations required by the first order incomplete, 1.e., 
the Chicago & Alton; the Long Island; the Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the 
West Jersey & Seashore, and the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac. Of the 36 roads listed in the second 
order, 23 have their installations in service and on the 
remaining 13 roads construction is well along on 6 
roads while plans are still indefinite on 7 roads. 


Commission’s Attitude More Tolerant 


Throughout 1926, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been more tolerant in its dealings with the rail- 
roads involved in train control. The original order, 
which was issued in June, 1922, set the completion date 
as January 1, 1925. Aside from the three roads, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago Rock Island & 
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Pacific, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, which had train 
control in service prior to the issuance of the order, the 
completion date was met by only three roads, ‘i.e., the 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Southern Pacific; 


Cost of 18 of the 44 Train Control Installations Required by 
First I. C. C. Order 


Number Cost for Miles of 
loco. all loco track Cost, wayside Cost, total 

> Fe 87 $305,370.54 203.9 $770,912.53 $1,090,893.19 
a i © 55 5$9.778.40 239.0 85,068.93 144,847.33 
( & N. W 110 365,257.20 298.0 325,404.64 690,661.84 
Cc. B. & QO 56 - - 139.8 Per 165,743.07 
C. M. & St. P 58 112,322.00 216.2 93,014.00 205,336.00 
( R. R ie J 30 108,416.50 65.6 647,954.45 756,370.95 
D. L. & W 69 238,669.62 282.0 341,055.18 579,724.80 
( Hn. & S \ 3) 50.7 78,698.08 
( 5 oe 142.6 128,441.34 
{ 6 137.653.60 243.6 157,379.75 295,533.35 

M I 29 50.0 ccd 532,000.00 
N. & W 41 182.0 85 106.1 840,718.02 1,022,920.87 
N I 35 45.676.00 109.6 55,682.00 101,358.00 
P. M 7 41,211.08 60.9 22,202.00 63,413.08 
Reading 52 113.0 876,746.48 
=m. Low. | 31 44.4 98,353.68 
Ss. P 125 . 100.1 306,261.00 
U. P 95 74,430.05 204.0 163,419.20 434,849.05 
1,069 2,669.5 $7,572,062.11 


and the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. The de- 
lay on many roads was occasioned by the modification 
of the order by the commission in June, 1924, permit- 
ting the permissive feature of the train stop which re- 
sulted in the decision of the courts in the Delaware & 
Hudson case which in effect extended the completion 
date to July 1, 1926. 

The second order was issued on January 14, 1924, 
requiring a second division to be equipped with train 
control on 43 of the roads in the first order by February 
1, 1926. As now effective, 36 roads are involved in this 
second order and of these the completion date of Febru- 
ary 1, 1926, was met by only four roads, i.e., the Pere 
Marquette; the Union Pacific, the Illinois Central, and 
the Southern 


Status of Train Stop and Train Control Required by First 


Roa Fron T 
A. T. & S. F Chillicothe, Ill Shopton, la 
A. ( I Richmond, Va -Rocky Mount, N. ¢ 
B. & A Springfield, Mass Rensselaer, N y 
B. & M .W. Cambridge, Mass Deerfield 
B. & O - Baltimore, Md ...Washington, D. ( 
C. R. of N. J -Red Bank, N. J -Winslow Jct 

& A . «Chicago . Bloomington 


. «Chicago Danville 
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C 

c& O .- Orange, Va. ....++-Staunton 

Cc. & N. W .» «Boone, Ia Council Bluffs 

[ae .Creston, Ia Pacific Jet 

© 26 .»«Hammond, Ind Monon 

Cc. M. & St. P .Bridge Switch, Minn . Hastings 

. 2 a .-Blue Island, Ill -Rock Island 

Cc. N. O. & T. P . Ludlow, Ky . Somerset 

fa oo . Indianapolis, Ind -Mattoon, Ill 

- & Meo. . White Hall, N. Y ; .Rouses Point 

D. L. & W .F Te OS eee East Buffalo 

Erie Sparrowbush. N. Y..... . Lanesboro 

G. H. & S. A .Rosenberg, Tex ..++Glidden 

G. N ee + 4 > Ceegent-.< Williston 

ist .»Champaign, Ill. . Branch Jct 

L. J ne ecco WimGeld Jet. ....ccccsscese Whitestone 

L. & N .-Corbin, Ky byes -Etowah, Tenn 

L. Vv ..Newark, N. J . Easton, Pa 

M. ¢ . Detroit, Mich - Jackson : 

Mo. P . Leeds, Mo. . -Osowatomie, Kan 

ih : -Albany, N. Y. .. . Syracuse : 

, We i. a ee ee Wee Dae... . wevtwer ve oO” ESS 

N. Y., N. H. & H .Air Line Jet... .- Springfield, Mass 

N. & W be . Hagerstown, Md -Shenandoah, Va 

N. P eer ll . - Dickinson 

oO. W. R. & N.. Sea The Dalles 

Pennsylvania ' Baltimore, Md .-Harrisbureh, Pa 

P. C. C. & St. L....Columbus,. Ohio -- Indianapolis, Ind... 

P. & %. 8. . . Pittsburgh, Pa --» Youngstown, Ohio 

fuer deine .Seymour, Mich. .+-+No. Lansing 

Readin 7.  “S @& Gaara Atlantic City 

R. F f Pees «Richmond, Va. - Block Station, A. F 

s & ka Vide Se snwe Oakland, Calif. ....... Tracy as 

Southern eee... TE + avenees <ees Greenville, S. C 

Se. L-S. (EI, sccvee nt evcees Monett me 

UV. P. SE ME Cviesducs -Cheyenne, Wyo 

W.7.&S8S Camden, N. J -Atlantic City.... 
y= ee nr ye 
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No general order has been issued postponing the com- 
pletion date for either order. However, the commission 
has, for good and sufficient reasons, granted the requests 
of the carriers for extensions of time where diligent 
efforts were evident. The maximum extension granted 
has been to July 1, 1927, 

Perhaps the most important action on the part of the 
commission during the year was to grant the requests of 





Types of Devices Selected for First Order 


Per cent 
Miles of total 
Roads Locomotives of track miles of track 

Intermittent contact 2 243 541.6 7.1 
Intermittent induction 24 2,233 3,932.33 $1.4 
Continuous stop a 860 1,445.1 18.9 
Continuous two-speed e ¢ 436 1,235.3 16.2 
Continuous three-speed 4 208 488.67 6.4 


three roads to be relieved from complying with one or 
both of the orders. The Kansas City Southern was 
granted suspension from compliance with the first order 
until further instructions from the commission. In con- 
sideration of the Missouri Pacific’s diligence in the in- 
stallation of automatic block signals on 391 miles of line, 
the road’s petition for relief from the second order was 
granted. Similar suspensions were granted the Chicago 
& Alton; the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
Boston & Maine. Prior to January 1, 1926, the Kan- 
sas City Southern, and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, had 
also been relieved from the second order. Therefore, 
the lists of January 1, 1927, include 44 roads on which 
the first order, and 36 roads on which the second order, 
is now effective. 


Inspection by the Commission 


During 1925 the commission gathered a force of in- 
spectors which, under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Signals and Train Control, has made final inspections 


Order 
Train Continu 
Stop or ous or Number In 
Miles Miles Manu Train Inter- of Loco Service 
of road of track facturer Control mittent motives Date 
104.5 203.9 Union Control Cont. 87 1- 1-25 
119.0 239.0 General Stop Intr. 55 10- 1-25 
65.0 234.0 Unior Stop Intr. 97 7- 5-26 
103.0 206.0 Union Stop Cont. 137 10-11-26 
36.3 73.2 General Stop Intr 130 7- 1-2 
65.6 65.6 Union Stop Cont. 137 10- 1-26 
127.0 229.1 National Stop Intr 46 aie 
105.4 210.8 Miller Stop Ramp 138 11-21-14 
70.0 70.0 Union Stop Intr 52 11- 1-26 
149.0 298.0 General Control Cont. 122 3- 1-26 
82.1 139.8 Sprague Stop Intr 58 8-15-25 
67.7 67.7 Sprague Stop Intr. 32 7- 1-26 
108.0 216.2 Union Stop Cont 58 12-15-25 
165.0 330.8 Regan Control Intr 105 11- 1-21 
156.0 235.0 General Stop Intr 95 6-12-26 
129.0 195.0 General Stop Intr 72 7-18-26 
108.0 118.3 General Stop Intr. 60 7- 1-26 
141.0 282.0 Union Control Cont 69 7- 1-25 
104.2 204.0 General Stop Intr 86 l1- 9-26 
50.7 $0.7 National Stop Intr. 38 1-11-25 
120.0 142.6 Sprague Stop Intr 35 9-15-25 
122.0 243.6 Union Stop Cont. 56 3. 2-25 
20.8 32.8 Union Stop Cont. ei. \eaenas 
162.0 162.0 Union Control Cont 47 7- 1-25 
65.8 175.0 General Stop Intr 130 9- 1-26 
74.5 149.0 General Stop Intr 170 7-18-26 
50.0 50.0 National Stop Intr. 39 7- 1-25 
145.1 553.1 General Stop Intr. 444 7- 1-26 
141.0 154.8 Union Stop Intr. 45 8-12-26 
62.0 109.6 U. and G Control Cont. 60 7-10-26 
106.1 106.1 Union Control Cont. 41 3-15-25 
109.5 109.6 Sprague Stop Intr. 35 9-30-25 
84.0 86.1 Union Control Cont. 33 4- 1-25 
83.0 163.0 Union Stop Cont. 149 7-17-26 
179.4 345.6 Union Stop Cont. 122 cane 
68.7 227.7 Union Stop Intr. 103 7-18-26 
60.9 60.9 General Stop Intr 65 1-31-26 
58.0 113.0 Union Control Cont. 50 4- 1-25 
101.6 203.2 Union Control Cont SRtPt) scetite 
74.6 100.1 National Stop Intr 125 1- 1-25 
153.0 308.1 General Stop Intr. 65 11-28-25 
40.0 44.4 National Stop Intr. 40 6-25-25 
102.0 204.0 Union Control Cont. 99 6- 1-25 
58.0 112.4 Union Stop Cont. ae. eepesp 
7,643.0 3,837 








peso 
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of nine complete divisional installations and rendered 


reports on five of these up to January 1, 1926. This 
program of inspections was carried on consistently by 
several field parties throughout 1926 so that final in- 
spections have been completed on about 35 installations 
required under the first order and reports rendered on 
HW stallations inal inspections were also made of 


installations required under the second order on eight 
roads, and four reports have been issued. 
final report is a statement of the 
cost of the train control installation. The amount of 
work involved in revising the signaling, rebuilding pole 
lines, etc., varied on different roads; therefore in order 
to get a tru mparison of the cost of the various sys- 
s [ trait nti i detailed study of local conditions 
is required. However, these figures show an expendi- 
ture of $7,572,062 on the 2,669.5 miles of tracks and 
1.069 locomotives in service on the 18 roads on which 
final reports have been rendered. The railroads as a 
whole have, the xpended at least $25,000,000 for 
tra ] Lt 
Of the f available early in January three 
covered the installation of the National Safety Appliance 
Companys intermittent train stop system on the South- 


ern Pacific: the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
and the St. Louis-San Francisco. The exceptions to com- 
plete approval included items concerning certain valves 
and a means for checking the position of the track mag- 
net. The latter exception was not mentioned in the re- 
econd division. The Missouri Pacific, which 
e National system, received complete ap- 
proval of the train control system, the only exception 
being an item requiring adjustment in directional con- 
trol boxes on the passing tracks which was soon cor- 
rected 

The next series of reports included the Reading, the 
Union Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
which are using the Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
continuous train control system. The Santa Fe installa- 
tion is of special interest because this road carried out 
the early suggestion of the commission that train control 


port on the 
| 


, 
also used tl 
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with cab signals could be used without intermediate way- 
side automatic signals. The Reading was required to 
correct an auxiliary automatic cut-in arrangement, the 
Santa Fe was required to install pressure-maintaining 
valves on all locomotives, while the Union Pacific re- 
ceived complete approval without exception. At this 
point it should be explained that in the final reports of 
the Norfolk & Western and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, using the Union con- 
tinuous train control, exception had been taken to the 
fact that enginemen were not required to acknowledge 
at succeeding stop signals. As a result of a special hear- 
ing on January 14, 1926, a report was issued by the com- 
mission on March 9, 1926, eliminating this exception 
from the reports of the two roads mentioned. There- 
fore, no such item was mentioned in reports of similar 
installations issued subsequently. 

The Chicago & North Western installation of the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company’s continuous train con- 
trol received complete approval without exception in a 
report issued October 21. 

Che continuous train stop, without speed control, as 
manufactured by the Union Switch & Signal Company 
and as installed on several roads was given complete ap- 
proval in the reports of the installation on the Illinois 
Central. This road uses cab signals with no intermediate 
wayside signals. 

Another distinctly different type of equipment, the 
General Railway Signal Company’s intermittent induc- 
tive system, is being used on 12 roads and the first final 
report issued on this system was that of the Atlantic 
Coast Line which included an exception concerning the 
wiring leading to a track inductor. In the report of the 
Pere Marquette installation using the same type of equip- 
ment no such exception was made to approval. 

The Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation’s 
system of intermittent magnetic train stop received ap- 
proval in the report on the Northern Pacific installation, 
the only exception being the requirement that means be 
applied to all locomotives to prevent overcharging of the 
capacity reservoir. 


Status of Train Stop and Train Control Required by Second Order 


Roa From T 

A. T.& S. I —_ t, Il «+++ «Chillicothe 
ac fi ~ee50. Rocky Mount. N. C Florence 
R&A Boston, Mass . Springfield 
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Train Continu- 


Stop or ous or Number In 
Miles of Miles of Manu- Train Inter of Loc Service 
road track facturer Control mittent motives Date 
72.9 145.8 Union Control Cont. Fons 7-18-26 
172.1 344.2 General Stop Intr. 100 bee 
98.0 258.2 General Stop Intr. Pins 7-18-26 
97.0 185.0 General Stop Intr. 75 ll- 1-26 
53.0 49.7 Union Control Cont. = 
55.( 55.0 Union Stop Intr © 56s 11- 1-26 
39.7 74.4 Miller * Stop Intr. 78 10-18-26 
207.0 414.0 General Control Cont. 70 ve 
76.0 99.5 Sprague Stop Intr. 39 18-26 
95.1 a | aeeees 2 oes eeve . 
101.0 206.1 Union Stop Cont 38 ie 
72.0 243.7 Regan Control Intr 5 10-28-26 
177.2 257.7 General Stop Intr. 63 6-12-26 
181.1 General Stop Intr. 15 7-18-26 
77.4 S549 . asucas §-apvece.. “apéen 
116.0 262.8 Union Control Cont 130 
92.6 184.0 General Stop Intr. ee _ 
123.0 123.0 National Stop Intr. 15 5-15-26 
108.9 113.0 Sprague Stop Intr. 24 7-18-26 
96.0 98.3 Union Stop Cont 38 1-29-26 
27.6 55.3 Uae sas eos égees 110 : 
139.0 139.0 Union Stop Cont 
194.0 484.5 General Stop Intr. 175 chine 
117. 233.0 General Stop Intr a 7-18-26 
182.0 702.0 General Stop Intr. 375 7-18-26 
113.0 226.0 reneae. > * haven veees 178 ocesee 
132.0 132.6 Union Control Cont 44 1- 1-27 
106.0 106.0 Sprague Stop Intr. ts 8- 6-26 
130.8 490.0 Union Stop Cont. 342 .ees 
156.9 378.0 Union Stop Cont. 306 oe? 
74.0 85.0 General Stop Intr. 7. 1-31-26 
45.8 71.0 geves .  Sgeeeq “ e@ene seée 
125.0 125.0 National Stop Intr. 75 + 2- 1-26 
153.0 306.8 General Stop Intr. 35 11-28-25 
66.1 71.0 National Stop Intr. 32 12-31-26 
123.0 248.0 Union Control Cont. 31 2- 1-26 
7,410.9 
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Suggestions of Commission Helpful 


\ll of the reports of the commission included sugges- 
tions on the maintenance of the train control which were 
of assistance to the roads in knowing what was desired 
in the way of slight changes, etc. Most of these sug- 
gestions applied specifically to conditions on a particular 
road. However, one criticism included in the majority 
of the reports was as follows: “The type of fouling pro- 
tection employed at sidings and crossovers should be 
given careful consideration with the view to providing 
possibly increased protection.”” A few roads have met 
this suggestion by installing special shunting circuits or 
in some cases, as, for example, the Burlington, a special 
trap track circuit is used to insure that the signals on 
both main tracks will remain at danger when any part 

the cross-over is occupied, regardless of how the 
switches are lined. The Delaware & Hudson also pro- 
vides a separate track circuit for shunt foulings. The 
majority of the roads contend that this expense is not 
justified in view of the few instances when a light en- 
gine only will use a cross-over and that in such moves 
the rule requiring both switches to be lined for the move- 
ment while the cross-over is occupied, will provide ade- 
quate protection. They believe that by using the proper 
size and number of shunt wires, well constructed and 
maintained, all that can reasonably be expected is thus 
secured. 


Lessons Learned in Maintenance and Operation 


Records are maintained by the railroads indicating the 

engine trips made over train control territory with the 
device cut-in or cut-out, and also the number of failures, 
undesirable stops, false clear operations, etc. These rec- 
ords are of value to each railroad in checking its own 
operation in comparison with previous periods. How- 
ever, with a few exceptions, conditions vary so widely 
on different roads that any intelligent comparison of op- 
erating results between different roads is impossible as 
yet. 
' Experience has shown that even the most complicated 
systems of train control can be so maintained as to ren- 
der satisfactory performance under heavy traffic, and 
also, on the other hand, that simple systems of train 
stop, when neglected, can cause numerous delays to traf- 
fic. Some systems require from $65 to $80 per engine 
per month for maintenance, while others cost from $5 
to $10, differences in accounting methods being respon- 
sible for certain discrepancies. The cost for the main- 
tenance of the wayside train control apparatus varies 
from less than $1 to over $15 per mile per month, de- 
pending on the number of brake indication points and 
whether signals are used or not, the higher figure apply- 
ing to some roads not using wayside intermediate auto- 
matic signals, which results in the major portion of all 
wayside equipment being chargeable to train control 
rather than to signals. 

The manufacturers of train control systems have been 
following the operation of their equipment in the field 
and have co-operated with the railroads in making 
changes that will reduce the failures and the cost of 
maintenance. Improvements and simplifications are be- 
ing made in such rapid succession that much of the 
equipment installed a year ago is now out of date. Sim- 
plification of engine governor drives and valve arrange- 
ments are now available that are estimated by one road 
to reduce maintenance costs 25 per cent. In some lo- 
califies it has been considered advisable to use high fre- 
quencies of alternating current for train control to 
eliminate false operations. 

The new coder system developed on the Pennsylvania, 
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but not yet in service, tends to revolutionize the con- 
tinuous system for those roads desiring more cab indi- 
cations or non-interference from other circuits, especially 
on electrified territory. The recent announcement that 
the two larger signal companies have secured rights to 
manufacture and sell the intermittent inductive system 
of the Miller company will, no doubt, result in the de- 
velopment of a system eliminating many of the recog- 
nized faults of certain earlier inductive systems. 


A Glance into the Future of Train Control 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has done its 
part to force the intensive development of train control 
on a large scale. A few years’ experience will furnish 
data as to the benefits derived and show whether train 
control is justified on the larger percentage of the prin- 
cipal railroad mileage of the country. Some roads may 
voluntarily extend train control installations where en- 
gines already equipped can be used to advantage with- 
out additional expenditure for such apparatus. For the 
promotion of safety and as an advertising asset it may 
be expected that train control installations will be ex- 
tended to include through routes between large cities. 

One of the greatest advantages of train control, as 
reported by the operating officers and enginemen, is the 
benefit of the cab signal which brings the wayside indi- 
cation into the locomotive cab. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and the Illinois Central are demonstrating the 
practicability of operating without wayside intermediate 
signals and this idea bids fair to be considered in future 
signaling. The use of train control with speed control 
to permit trains to pass automatic signals indicating stop 
at speeds under 20 miles an hour, will be the means 
of introducing decided economy by eliminating train 
stops. However, to date it is understood that the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific is the only one of the 11 
roads using train control with speed control, that is tak- 
ing advantage of this feature. 

So far as the development of train control is con- 
cerned there would appear to be no justification for 
further blanket orders on the part of the commission ; in 
fact, there appears to be no such intention at the present 
time. When the benefits of train control are more thor- 
oughly understood certain roads will no doubt incorpo- 
rate such equipment with automatic signal installations 
voluntarily, while the commission may also request cer- 
tain roads to make train control installations where the 
traffic and accident records make it evident that addi- 
tional protection is needed. 
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Large Increase in Communication 





ECORD-BREAKING freight business on the 

railroads of the United States in 1926 is re- 

flected in unusual activity in the telegraph’ and 
telephone departments during the last 12 months. It is 
recognized generally that construction work in this field 
usually moves in close accord with fluctuations in traffic. 
lo provide an efficient and economical method of com- 
munication capable of meeting the demands of heavier 
traffic a number of railroads, particularly in the south- 
ern territory, have been faced with the necessity of 
adopting comprehensive programs of construction in or- 
der to eliminate the possibilities of congestion and costly 


Table A—Principal Increases in Facilities During 1926 
Compared with 1925 





Miles 
1926 1925 
New ebuilt pole e 9,780.8 1,307.0 
rilroad whned > 628.5 
{ nmercial owned 5,363.8 
jointly whed 1,788.5 
Conver wit nstalled 1790 27.757 ) 
Railroa wre 29,297.8 
Comr 9,527.2 
lois 996.0 ashe 
Iron ‘ 1R8l¢ 2,995.0 
Road ik 5 € 
ea 4 7RI0 
Road mileage atch ept € 
reased 739 3,453.8 
Long distar al 
line 738 6,740.9 
Phantom leph a7 4,294.4 
Telegray : lex 
ng 7 ? 7 407 
Circuit mileage rate by printing 
6,512.0 3.462.0 


operating delays in the future. Generally speaking, the 
roads have been able to keep up with their plant main- 
tenance and hence most of them do not anticipate other 
than the normal amount of maintenance work this year. 
There are many indications, however, of a greater inter- 
est in those devices that are capable of increasing the 
capacity and efficiency of facilities in this department. 
This review, which is our seventh annual one of activi- 
ties in the railway communication field, was compiled 
from data supplied by 97 leading railroads in the United 
States and Canada 


Construction Work Completed in 1926 


Statistically, the outstanding feature of activities in 
this field during the past year was the installation of 
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Facilities in 1926 


Copper wire mileage for telephone 
and telegraph purposes increased 
39,790 — Automatic printers 
added on 6,512 circuit 
miles — Continued 
activity antici- 
pated in 1927 


By R. S. Kenrick 


\ssociate Editor, Railway y lige 


39,790 miles of copper wire for telephone and telegraph 
circuits. In this respect alone 1926 witnessed 43 per 
cent more work in the railway communication depart- 
ments than 1925. The mileage of new or rebuilt pole 
lines also exceeded considerably the 1925 figure as shown 
in Table A. Here the difference, 8,473.8 miles, repre- 
sents an increase of 650 per cent over the amount of 
this type of work completed in 1925. The telephone con- 
tinued to supplant the telegraph for purpose of dispatch- 
ing trains, the increase in road mileage dispatched by 
telephone during 1926 being 5,739.5. That the telephone 
is also becoming more useful for long distance work is 
evidenced clearly by the extension of 7,805.2 miles of 
message or conversational lines for trunk line service. 
The major installations of copper wire are given in 
Table B, from which it will be noted that the Pennsyl- 
vania installed the greatest amount (4,093.9 miles) while 
the Canadian Pacific added 3,260.2 miles of copper wire. 

One of the notable developments of the year in the 
railway telegraph and telephone field was the practical 
demonstration of radio communication between the head 


Table B—Mileage of Principal Copper Wire Installations 


in 1926 
Railroad g Commercial 
Read Owned Owned Total 
Penna 403.9 1,809.7 5294.46 
c. = = : wrTTrre TT 24.1 3,260.2 
M. P. (System) oceon Oneee 1,188.9 3,119.2 
Southern (System) : 13144 808.7 122.8 
ie’ Ne Cee ee @ Be. Ce, ©. Ed. iseces ‘SRD en cuase 2,052.0 
Erie , 753.0 1,192.0 1,945.0 
a. & & . 1,906.2 1,906.2 
me Be Oe Bi We does noeves sae -«+» 1,585.0 320.0 1,905.0 
N. Y. C. (System) ; ooo «BERS 202.0 1,841.5 
S. P. (System) . 1,571.4 190.7 1,762.1 
’ S =e 3 -. 1,110.9 onaae 1,110.9 
Cc. & O vee 996.6 15.6 1,012.2 
Reading , steer ceved $68.3 284.2 852.5 
Be GLa bbbweess nb owe vnteames babeee 320.0 500.0 820.0 





end and caboose of a New York Central freight train, 
operating between Chicago and Elkhart, Ind., on July 
9. This test run, which covered 95 miles, was made with 
a 115-car train under the supervision of Committee 12— 
Radio and Carrier Current Systems, of the Telegraph and 
Telephone section of the American Railway Association. 
The radio equipment performed satisfactorily during this 
trip, with much time-saving information regarding the 
operation of the train being exchanged. From re- 
ports at hand, the general opinion prevails among rail- 
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way telegraph and telephone officers that radio facilities 
similar to those used in the New York Central demon- 
stration will find an increasing application in the opera- 
tion of long freight trains, especially in mountainous 
regions.* 

Another notable tendency during the year was the in- 
stallation of printing telegraph machines for hump yard 
service. This improvement is necessitated by the 
greater speed with which freight cars can be classified 
in hump yards equipped with car retarders. With 
manual braking of cars, the element of time devoted to 
the delivery of switching lists was not of primary im- 


portance, but a different situation exists at those yards 


Table C—Major Items Reported as Contemplated for 1927 


Miles 
New or rebui’* pole lines 6,536.0 
Railroad owned 1 346 
Commercial owne: 3.4294 
Jointly owned 1,703.3 
Copper wire...... 2,386.7 
Railroad owned 19,701.0 
Commercial owned " , . 474.3 
Road mileage dispatched by telegraph will decrease j 
Roa ileage dispatcher telephone will increase 280.9 
Long distance message or conversational lines... .. 4,911.3 
Phantom telephone circuits 3,401.3 


Circuit mileage operated by printing telegraph will 


increase . és 


using mechanical retarding units. The first telegraph 
printer installation of this nature was made at the Gib- 
son, Ind., yard of the Indiana Harbor Belt early last year. 
\ larger installation of the same type of telegraph 
printer is now in service at the new Markham yard of 
the Illinois Central. In this case two transmitters in the 
main yard office combine the functions of a typewriter 
and telegraph key, and receiving machines delivered the 
lists in typed form in the nine car-retarder towers of the 
northbound and southbound yards.- With this system 
the requisite information is in the hands of the retarder 
operators within 20 to 30 min. after a train enters one 
of the receiving yards. 

Loud speaking telephones have been employed on 
telephone dispatching circuits for several years, but 
what is probably the first loud speaker installation for 
transmitting instructions to yard switchmen on the 
ground was made during the past year at the St. Paul 
Union Depot, St. Paul, Minn. This equipment which 
is essentially the public address system adapted to the 
particular needs of this passenger terminal, is used for 
directing movements of trains and engines into and out 
of the east approach to the station. 

The printing telegraph has found an increasing ap- 
plication in the railway field due to the increased mes- 
sage capacity and lower unit costs of handling traffic 
resulting from its use. Eight railroads reported in- 
creases in their circuit mileage operated by the telegraph 
printer, totaling 6,512 miles. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe extended its printer service on 2,746 circuit 
miles while the Canadian Pacific added 1,902 miles of 
circuit to its already large mileage of printing telegraph 
equipment ; and the Pennsylvania installed 1011.5 addi- 
tional miles of printer circuit. Compared with the in- 
crease in printer service made during 1925 (3,462 
miles) the installations reported completed during the 
year just closed represent what might be interpreted as 
an indication of an accelerating tendency to adopt the 
printer in view of the increase in capacity and efficiency 
which it is possible to realize with it. During 1926, the 
Santa Fe installed two single channel printer circuits 
between Chicago and Topeka, Kan., and one two-chan- 
nel multiplex printer circuit between Topeka and Los 
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Angeles, Calif. The Big Four added automatic page 
printers between Indianapolis, Ind., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with a material increase in capacity and a reduc- 
tion in the unit cost of handling messages. 

Other changes and additicns made recently to expe- 
dite the communication service on railroads include the 
extension of long distance telephone trunk circuits, in- 
terconnected where feasible through automatic private 
branch exchanges, an increase in telephone train dis- 
patching circuits and local telephone message circuits, 
improved transmission quality and volume through the 
installation of loading coils and telephone repeaters, in- 
stallation of telephone circuits in cable following the 
practice of the Bell system, and the substitution of rec- 
tifiers in connection with the a-c. floating system which 
employs storage cells in place of dry cells for telephone 
selector circuits. One road which made the last named 
change reported a decided improvement in service and 
more economical operation. 


Most Work Completed Before Close of the Year 


The amount of construction work reported as being 
under way at the close of the year is relatively small 
when compared to that completed earlier in the year. 
This indicates that the telegraph departments follow the 
policy of conducting practically all of their construction 
activities during the most favorable months of the year. 
Eleven roads were either constructing or rebuilding 
721.2 miles of pole line, while the telegraph companies 
on 16 railroads were either building new or rehabilitat- 
ing, 1,706.6 miles of line and 6 roads were doing work 
on 1,200.4 miles of joint pole line at the close of the 
year. Only 5,496 miles of railroad-owned copper wire 
was being installed at the end of 1926 on a total of 13 
roads. Six roads were in the process of completing 
1,618.5 miles of long distance message or conversational 
circuits at the end of 1926. 

From replies received from 38 superintendents of 
telegraph in response to a questionnaire from the Rail- 
way Age a healthy condition of plant maintenance is 
indicated. Only 3 telegraph officers reported that they 
are not up to date in their outside maintenance work. 


Table D—Mileage of Principal Copper Wire Installations 
Contemplated for 1927 


Railroad Commercial 


Road Owned Owned Total 
C. M. & Se. P 4,404.0 4,404.0 
- Bey a 2 eS 2,808.0 2,808.0 
U. P. (System) 1,551.2 7 1,551.2 
-, wae (System) 1,247.4 81.2 1,328.6 
M-K-T 1,050.0 1,050.0 
ie ee G& ; 1,028.0 . 1,028.0 
ie V ad - >: Be 1,022.0 
I r 1,000.0 1,000.0 
——_ Ss Be 580.0 300.0 &80.0 
D. & H 300.0 560.0 860.0 
C. of Ga 858.0 R58.0 
Penna ; . ‘ ; 821.6 16.0 837.6 
es 7 * aa Cikdnb oe cdywhone ene saan 771.0 771.0 
L. & N. “3 ; 648.0 648.0 








The heavy maintenance and reconstruction work which 
was carried out intensively in the years immediately 
following the return of the railroads to private opera- 
tion in 1920 and continued almost uninterruptedly but 
in diminishing volume up to the present time, is in a 
large measure responsible for this favorable state of 
affairs. On the whole the outlook is bright for a con- 
tinued intensive maintenance program covering both in- 
side and outside plants, although the latter is generally 
considered more important. This is true even on roads 
which make it a practice to maintain their communication 
facilities at a high standard because it enables them to 
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: : 
handle a gradually increasing volume of business ex- need for the latter as “most urgent.” The inside and 
peditiously outside plants should be maintained and improved so 
‘The efficient operation of the railroad is leaning that they will keep in step with each other. Together, 
heavily on our communication system, making it abso- the two should preferably be just a step ahead of the 
lutely necessary to maintain the telegraph and telephone demand on the service in order to be able to handle in- 
plant so that it will operate efficiently and at full capacity creased business when it is offered. Greater service 
at all times,” were the words used by a telegraph officer from the present telephone plant can be obtained through 
on a trunk line railroad in the middle west. One of the the installation of telephone repeaters and this should 
New England roads which reported its general main-_ receive attention. The re-working of the earlier tele- 
tenance up to date and a bright outlook for a continued phone installations, substituting improved apparatus and 
standard maintenance program as well as for the instal- practices for obsolete apparatus and practices is worthy 
lation of proposed communication circuits, replied that, of careful consideration. 
“The management of our railroad insists upon proper 
maintenance and is anxious to carry out bs hat What About the Future? 
for additional telephone facilities to take the place of There is every evidence of a decided inclination to 
Morse operation now in service.” recommend the telegraph printer for long distance 
al , ee traffic and for inter-communicating purposes at yards 
Additional Printer Circuits and terminals. ‘This attitude is - doubt prompted by 
and Extension of Telephone Service the growing scarcity of competent operators to handle 
It is impossible at this time to make other than an heavy Morse circuits. Endorsement of the printer lor 
approximate estimate of the volume and nature of the universal service is not indicated in most of the replies 
construction work in the railway communication field in received, the viewpoint of the telegraph officers being 
1927, owing ( . the fact that the budgets for this about as follows, “On some of the larger roads where 
vear have not as yet been approved on a majority of the business is very heavy, printers have proven satisfactory 
railroads reporting \ fair indication of the activity in during the daily business peak between 10 a. m. and 4 
this direction is afforded, however, by a study of those p. m. when the file is very heavy. Printers, however, are 
roads who have work contemplated for this year. The not required on smaller lines where business does not 
principal items of work are listed in Table C from which justify their expense.” 
it appears that the new year will witness at least as much Undoubtedly a continued extension of telephone cir- 
ictivity as the past year. This table was compiled from cuits will be carried out in the future because of the 
reports obtained from 42 roads which at this time are distinct trend evident in the supplanting of the telegraph 
lefinitely contemplating work for this year. Of primary by the telephone for dispatching lines. There is, more- 
interest is the installation of 22,386.7 miles of copper over, a greater need for long distance trunk circuits to 
wire for both telephone and telegraph circuits which is tie together the far corners of a large railway system in 
a little greater than the copper wire mileage reported a_ the interest of operating efficiency. The telephone is 
year ago (21,540) as contemplated for 1926. It is fair pushing the telegraph aside for divisional communication. 
. | to assume that inasmuch as the copper wire actually Radio as an auxiliary to the physical plant of the tele- 
A strung in 1926 (33,426.4 miles) was 55 per cent greater graph department is believed by many likely to become 
than the contemplated figure a similar ratio will prevail an important factor in railway operation. Its par- 
in 1927, which is reason for anticipating a continuation ticular application seems to be for head to rear end 
of the present tendency to install more copper and less communication on long freight trains although several 
iron. It is also an indication that the telephone will con- consider it a valuable aid when the normal channels of 
tinue to supplant the telegraph for train dispatching communication fail. The “carrier system” of increasing 
service, that 16 roads plan to make additions to their wire capacity is credited with having possibilities in the 
long distance ‘phone circuits totaling 4,911.3 miles, while railway field when traffic conditions reach the limit of 
11 roads contemplate phantoming their present and existing wires. This involves the installation of appara- 
future telephone circuits to the extent of 3,401.3 miles. tus which is closely associated with radio and this is also 
[It is planned to extend the use of the telegraph printer true to a lesser degree with the “public address system” 
. on 2,097.0 miles of circuits. The Santa Fe will probably which some railway men believe should be used more 
make the greatest increase in printer circuits this year generally in connection with the switching of cars and 
. for its contemplated extension, 2,074 miles, approaches equipment. Such loud speaker telephone service will 
) in size the installation it completed in 1926 (2,746 miles) be found economical in many cases because of the ex- 
which was by far the largest for that year peditious manner in which these operations can be con- 
Table D lists the roads which are planning the largest ducted. 
increases in their copper wire mileages. It will be noted -_ - + «+ 
/ that the St. Paul heads the list, which is due to the com- 
prefiensive construction and rebuilding program recom- 
mended in the 1927 budget. A total expenditure of 
$533,440 is estimated to cover the construction of ap- 
proximately 4,510 miles of new wires and cables and the 
reconstruction of about 380 miles of telegraph line. It 
is expected that a good share of this recommended work 
will be authorized by the St. Paul management in order 
that its telegraph facilities shall be adequate to handle 
properly the increase in business. 
Strengthening and rebuilding of poles, lines and other 
strictly maintenance work should be given preference, 
according to the views of 15 telegraph officers, but 9 
report that the extension of telephone circuits for tele- 
: phone train dispatching and message service should re- Refrigerator Car Built for the Pacific Fruit Express by the 
ceive first consideration. In fact, one road reported the Standard Steel Car Company 
i 











A Chronological Review ot 1926 


Leading events of the year in the railway world, arranged 
for ready reference, according to dates 


By R. A. Doster 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


JANUARY 


January 1, 1926.—Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman was 
elected chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the ensuing year. 

January 6.—James H. Hustis, president of the Boston & 
Maine, resigned effective April 14. 

January 7.—The first joint national conference of the 12 
shippers’ regional advisory boards of the United States 
convened at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago. 

January 8—A plan providing new machinery for the adjust- 
ment of railway labor disputes, agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the roads and of the railway labor organizations, 
was included in a bill introduced in Congress by Chairman 
Watson. 

January 14.—The Chateau Frontenac, the Canadian Pacific’s 
hostelry at Quebec, was damaged to the extent of about 
$2,000,000, by fire. 

January 22.—The St. Louis-San Francisco acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
January 26.—The hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the application of western carriers for an 
increase of five per cent in freight rates was concluded at 

Kansas City, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 


February 1.—The new passenger terminal improvements of 
the St. Paul Union Depot Company, which had been under 
construction since 1917, were completed. 

February 2.—Demands for wage increases in train and yard 
service, averaging about 20 per cent over existing scales 
and ranging from about 15 per cent in the case of passen- 
ger conductors to more than 27 per cent in the case of pas- 
senger trainmen, were presented to the eastern railroads by 
the general chairman of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

February 3.—The New Orleans rate relationship case was 
opened before the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
New Orleans. 

February 3.—Wible L. Mapother, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, died of heart disease at Panama. 

February 6.—The Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
the proposal of the Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to establish joint passenger 
train service between Minneapolis, Minn.-St. Paul, and 
Duluth, Minn.,-Superior, Wis., and to divide the earnings 
therefrom under the terms and conditions of a contract en- 
tered into by them on December 24, 1925, to run for three 
years. 

February 12.—The British Columbia legislature passed the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Land Grant Act which 
provides that four blocks of land containing approximately 
16,000,000 acres and valued at $80,000,000, be transferred 
to the Pacific Great Eastern to enable the government to 
negotiate its sale. 

MARCH 


March 2.—The Interstate Commerce Commission refused the 
application of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis to 
acquire and unify the Chesapeake, & Ohio, the Hocking 
Valley, the Erie and the Pere Marquette. 

March 4.—The Alton Transportation.Company, a subsidiary 
of the Chicago & Alton, was granted permission by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to operate motor buses 
paralleling the main line of the Alton between Joliet, IIL, 
and Springfield,.148 miles. .. 

March 18.-—Whitefoord R: Cole, president of the Nashville, 


Chattanooga & St. Louis, was elected president of the 
Louisville & Nashville, to succeed W. L. Mapother, 
deceased. 

March 22.—James B. Hill, treasurer and assistant to the 
president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, was 
elected president, to succeed W. R. Cole, resigned. 

March 24.—The Gooding Bill, intended to prohibit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from granting railroads 
fourth section relief to enable them to charge lower rates 
for a long haul than for a short haul to meet water com- 
petition, was defeated in the Senate. 


APRIL 


April 1.—The Illinois Central completed and put into opera- 
tion its Markham yard, one of the largest and most com- 
plete classification yards in the country. 

April 13.—Charles N. Whitehead, executive vice-president of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was elected president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas and later of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. 

April 17.—The New York Central celebrated the 100th an- 
niversary of the granting of the charter of the Mohawk & 
Hudson River Railroad on April 17, 1826. 

April 20.—The merger of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and the Railway Steel Spring Company was approved 
by the stockholders. 


MAY 


May 1.—Edmund Pennington, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
died. 

May 1.—Charles E. Schaff, president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, retired. 

May 3.—The authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the Transportation Act to authorize the aban- 
donment of a branch line wholly within a state was upheld 
by a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

May 3.—Employees stopped work on British railways follow- 
ing the orders of the Trades Union Congress calling for 
a general strike in sympathy with the coal miners who had 
ceased work on May 1. 

May 11.—The Watson-Parker railroad labor bill, abolishing 
the Railroad Labor Board and providing for the creation 
of boards of adjustment, a board of mediation to be ap- 
pointed by the President, methods of submitting railroad 
labor disputes to arbitration, and when occasion demands, 
for the appointment of an emergency board by the Presi- 
dent, was passed by the Senate. ; 

May 12.—Examiner Haskell C. Davis recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny the proposed lease 
of the Virginian to the Norfolk & Western for 999 years, 
finding that the latter had failed to sustain the burden of 
showing that the proposed lease is in the public interest. 

May 14.—Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, president of the Railway 
Steel-Spring Company, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, to succeed W. H. Woodin, 
elected chairman of the board. Alexander S. Henry, vice- 
president of the Railway Steel-Spring Company, was 
elected president of the latter company. 


JUNE 


June 1.—The draft gear activities of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company were taken over by the Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gear Company, Chicago. 

June 16.—Fourteen passengers an? 4 employees were killed 
and 13 passengers and 1 employee were injured in a rear 
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collision of passenger trains on the Pennsylvania at 
Gray, Pa. 

June 16.—Five persons were burned to death and seven 
others were injured when a tourist car in Union Pacific 
train No. 26 caught fire near Crystal, Nev. 


JULY 


July 4 to 11.—The Missouri Pacific celebrated the 75th an- 
niversary of the breaking of ground for the beginning of 
the construction of what is now the Missouri Pacific. 

July 10.—The Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
the plan for the readjustment of the financial structure of 
the Boston & Maine, proposed by a general readjustment 
committee. 

July 14.—The Interstate Commerce Commission refused the 
rate increases sought by the western railroads, holding that 
no financial emergency existed in the western district to 
justify a general advance in freight rates. 

July 14—Charles A. Coffin, founder and for 30 years head 
of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., as 
president and chairman of the board, died. 

July 21.—The first suburban trains were operated electrically 
on the Chicago terminal of the Illinois Central, marking 
the completion of the first stage of the electrification of 
both freight and passenger facilities within the city limits 
as provided for by the Lake Front ordinance of July 21, 
1919 

July 24.—The Kansas City Southern asked authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to acquire control of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and control of the St. Louis South- 
western by stock ownership in the latter company by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

July 26.—Robert T. Lincoln, president of the Pullman Com- 
pany from 1899 to May 18, 1911, died. 


AUGUST 


August 6.—Edgar S. Bloom, formerly a vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, was elected 
president of the Western Electric Company, to succeed 
Charles G. DuBois, elected chairman of the board. 


SEPTEMBER 


September 1.—E. C. Sicardi, president of the Union Tank 
Car Company, New York, retired. 

September 5.—An eastbound passenger train on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western was derailed near Waco, Colo., 
resulting in the death of 30 persons and the injury of 50 
others. 

September 6.—Five persons were killed and 50 were injured 
when a suburban train of the Chicago & North Western 
ran into the rear of a through train at Clybourn Junction, 
three miles from the terminal in Chicago. 

September 15.—Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, was elected chairman of the board of directors, 
and was succeeded by Lawrence A. Downs, president of the 
Central of Georgia, who was succeeded by John J. Pelley, 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Illinois Central. 


OCTOBER 


October 11.—The Interstate Commerce Commission denied 
the application for the proposed lease of the Virginian to 
the Norfolk & Western on the ground that it would not 
be in the public interest. 

October 17.—James H. McNulty, president of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died. 

October 18.—The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced that it would include the investigation of class 
rates in western trunk line territory under its general in- 
vestigation of the rate structure No. 17,000 and would 
hold an initial hearing at Omaha, Neb., on January 11, 
1927. 

October 25.—The Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation into motor transportation in the United States 
was brought to a close at Washington, D. C. 

October 28.—William G. Besler, president of the Central of 
New Jersey, was elected chairman of the board and was 
succeeded by R. B. White, senior vice-president. 

October 28.—The board of arbitration began hearings on the 
application for increases in wages amounting to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, made by the trainmen and conductors’ 
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organizations on behalf of members employed on eastern 
railways. 
NOVEMBER 


November 12.—C. V. Burnside, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, recommended the proposed lease of the Lehigh & 
New England by the Reading as being in the public in- 
terest. 

November 13.—Hearings on the application of the Kansas 
City Southern for authority to acquire control of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas and the latter to acquire control of 
the St. Louis Southwestern were brought to a close at 
Washington, D. C. 

November 19.—The Union Pacific was awarded the E. H. 
Harriman gold medal for the most conspicuous accident 
prevention work in America during 1925, the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern the silver replica and the Green Bay 
& Western the bronze replica. 

November 22.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was sold 
at public auction at Butte, Mont., to Robert T. Swaine and 
Donald C. Swatland, representing the reorganization man- 
agers. 

November 24.—A tax suit instituted by the state of Illinois 
in 1906 against the Illinois Central was ended in an agree- 
ment by the railroad to change its method of computing 
charter line gross receipts, pay the state $1,500,000 as the 
balance of taxes due since 1906, and assume the unpaid 
costs of the litigation. 

November 25.—William Larimer Jones, president of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., died. 

November 27.—The Central of New Jersey dedicated and 
formally opened its $14,000,000 four-track bridge over 
Newark Bay connecting Bayonne, N. J., with Elizabeth- 
port. 

DECEMBER 

December 1.—George Hannauer, vice-president of the Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt, Chicago, was elected president of the 
Boston & Maine, to succeed James H. Hustis, resigned. 

December 1.—The Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
an order requiring all steam railroads subject to the inter- 
state commerce act to institute, effective January 1, 1928, 
a system of depreciation accounting on the straight line 
basis. 

December 1.—Wage increases affecting 40,000 shopmen and 
ranging from one to three cents an hour, were granted by 
western railroads including the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, the Union Pacific, the Wabash, 
the Illinois Central, the Great Northern and the Chicago & 
Alton. 

December 2.—An increase of 7% per cent in wages was 
granted trainmen employed on eastern railroads by the 
Arbitration Board. 

December 10.—Charles N. Whitehead, president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, died. 

December 16.—Frederick D. Underwood, president of the 
Erie, retired effective December 31, and was succeeded by 
John J. Bernet, president of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 

December 16.—A plan for the readjustment of class freight 
rates in western trunk line territory was agreed upon by 
shippers and carriers at a meeting in Chicago. 

December 20.—W. R. Scott, president of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Texas Lines, died. 

December 20.—W. L. Ross, senior vice-president of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, was elected president of that 
road. 

December 20.—Columbus Haile, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, was elected 
president of that system. 

December 20.—Cyrus E. Woods, attorney, Greensburg, Pa., 
was nominated a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to succeed Frederick I. Cox, whose term 
expires. 

December 23.—Collision between northbound and southbound 
Florida express trains on Southern Railway at Rockmart, 
Ga.; 20 persons killed, scores injured. 
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Caleton Bridge, Near Mendoza, Chile 


Chilean Roads Progress Slowly 


State lines, hampered by operating losses, a burden to 
government—Private lines good earners 


By Santiago Marin Vicufia 


HE railways of Chile have been built to con- 

form to its rather peculiar geographic and topo- 

eraphic characteristics with the following lines: 

(1) A longitudinal line from north to south, which 
now extends from Zapiga in the province of Tarapaca, 
to Puerto Montt, in the province of Llanguihue, with 


a length of 2,050 miles 

(2) A series of transverse lines from east to west 
which, following the principal valleys, start in the cor- 
dillera regions, cross the longitudinal railway, and ter- 
minate at coastal ports 


[he construction of this system, with its total of 6,200 


miles has progressed slowly and in proportion to the 
industrial needs of the country, rather than according 
to a set program 
From the early days until the present, state and pri- 
vate interests have combined to extend this railway 
system The mileage is divided between state and 
private lines as follows 
Mileage Percentage 
State owned 3,772 61 
Privately owne 2,437 39 
6,209 100 


The management of the state-owned railroad is in 
the hands of the President of the Republic and the 
Secretary of the Department of Public Works, Com- 
merce and Communication. They, with the co-operation 
of Congress, manage the affairs of this important branch 
of national activity. But there is a supplementary body, 
Inspection Superior de Ferrocarriles (Chief Inspection 
of Railways) called in government consultation in speci- 
fic cases, which proceeds in accordance with the wishes 
of the Consejo de Vias de Communicacion (Council 
of Ways of Communication), composed of men repre- 
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senting the country’s various industries. In addition to 
the above, each railroad, whether state or privately 
owned, has its individual management which acts accord- 
ing to rules which, in turn, must be approved by the 
government. 


New General Railway Law Passed 


Until a short time ago all the railway legislation of 
the country was included in an old law, passed in 1886, 
called Policia de Ferrocarriles which was only a copy 
of the Spanish regulations passed in the embryonic per- 
iod of the world’s railways. 

This explains the necessity of modernizing our legis- 
lation, which was completed in March, 1925. The new 
law, called Ley General de Ferrocarriles, is in part 
modeled after laws passed in countries in the lead 
in railway activities—such as the United States and 
i-ngland, and some other European nations. 

In general, this law refers not only to the construc- 
tion of state and private railroads, but also to their 
operation, and for this purpose has created two im- 
portant bodies, the Inspeccion Superior de Ferrocarriles 
and the Consejo de Vias de Communicacion mentioned 
above. 

In conformity with this law every railroad concession 
and every business having any concern with the public 
communication system must first be studied and con- 
sidered by the two bodies previously mentioned, the In- 
speccion Superior and the Consejo. In connection with 
railway problems only, the procedure of study is as 
follows : 

If the problem concerns a state-owned line, the In- 
speccion and the Consejo limit themselves to considering 
it from the economic angle.and that of the public good 
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within a definite program of communication develop- 
ment. But if the problem refers to a private system, 
other technical formalities enter which the law consigns 
as follows: 

For the purpose of attending to the many functions 
which the law gives to the Inspeccion Superior, it has 
been divided into three departments, as follows: 

(1) The department of construction; which studies 
everything referring to concessions to and construction 
ot private railroads. 

(2) The department of operation, which supervises 
these lines in their operation with a picked staff which 
periodically visits the offices of private railroads and 
concerns itself not only with the quantity and quality 
of the rolling stock, etc., but also with all difficulties 
which arise between the management and the personnel 
or the management and the public. 

(3) The department of finance, which studies rates, 
traffic contracts, accounting methods (especially of those 
lines which have government guarantees), compiles rail- 
way statistics and deals with the financial problems which 
arisé daily in the administration of a railroad. 

Thus it can be seen that the entire enforcement of 
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Fund) which is used not only to support the Inspeccion 
General but also aids in the development of the rail- 
road system. The fund is made up of fines imposed 
in accordance with the law, of rentals paid by private 
railroad companies, as well as of compulsory contribu- 
tions from all railroads, state-owned or private, fixed 
prorata in accordance with the volume of traffic. 

In the first year of existence the Inspeccion General 
had at its disposal 345,000 pesos, of which 200,000 
pesos were the share of the government and the rest 
represented the skares of the state and private railroads. 


How Government Lines Are Managed 


The survey and the construction of the new state 
lines are undertaken by a fiscal body called the Direccion 
General de Obras Publicas, created in 1888. 

The isolated lines from Arica to La Paz and from 
Ancud to Castro are managed directly by the Ministry 
of Communication; that from Caleta Buena to Agua 
Santa and its branches is rented to a private company 
and that from Puente Alto to Volcan is under the juris- 
diction of the railway division of the War Department. 

\ll the rest are under the direction of the state 




















Steel Viaduct, Chilean State Railways 


the law is taken care of through the Inspection Superior, 
but, in order to divide responsibility as well as to guard 
the interests of the industries related to transportation 
facilities, the Inspeccion Superior is assisted by Consejo 
de Vias de Communicacion. The latter body is formed 
of 15 paid members who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and serve for six years. 

This council attends to all matters related to transpor- 
tation, including the information which the government 
needs concerning the general plan of transportation as 
well as to questions of rates and the difficulties en- 
countered in enforcing the Ley General de Ferrocarriles. 
As an aid the law also provides for the formation of 
a Fonda General de Ferrocarriles (General Railroad 


railway, except a longitudinal stretch of road 441 miles 
in length between Pintados and Pueblo Hundido, which 
is also leased to a private operator. 

The law through which the state lines are controlled 
was passed in 1925 and may be summarized as follows: 

The management under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, is in the hands of an administrative council, a 
general director, a sub-director and zone managers, for 
which the entire system is divided into sections that 
are more or less equal in length and traffic. 

The council is formed by ten persons appointed by the 
President of the Republic, and is made up as follows: 


The general director. 
Three inspectors or financial experts who have been heads of public depart- 
ments, bank directors or railroad councillors. 
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eng are ecialis in transportation 
(ne head or member of the general staff of the army 
One representative of the National Society of Agriculture 
One representative of the National Society of Mining or Manufacturing 
One representative of the employees of the railroad 


The management itself is in the hands of the director 
and sub-director assisted by six “chiefs of service” who 
have charge respectively of the following departments: 

lransportation 

Ways and structures 
Motive power and shops 
Personnel 

Materials and supplies 
Finances and accounting 


[he above mentioned chiefs of service, as immediate 
aides to the director and council constitute the tech- 
nical force of the management which works through the 
zone manayer©rs 


State Lines Lose Money 


Passing to an analysis of the financial administra- 
tion we will limit ourselves to saying that this is inde- 
pendent for the railroads to the point of their being able 
to contract bank loans, with government authorization 
to help out the receipts. The rates ought to be so cal- 
culated as not to produce deficits, but unfortunately 
they are not. In effect the finances have always been 
unfavorable, leaving deficits year after. year which Con- 
gress periodically has to make good. 


Averages for Last Six Years Including 1925* 


Mileage in operatior 4,563 kilometers (2.834 miles) 

Receipts 172.1 million pesos 

Expenditures 177.3 million pesos 

Number of passengers 14.4 million 

Tons of freight 4.9 million metric tons 
*The Chilean peso is rth approximately 12 cents U. S. money 


\s can be seen, the cnerating ratio which has exceeded 
100 per cent, has left great losses which have definitely 
weakened Chile’s financial position. On more than one 
occasion it has been said that all or the greater part of 
the economic illness of the nation is to be attributed to 
the recurrent and accumulated deficits of her railroads. 
From this has arisen the idea to rent the railroads to 
operating companies, expert in this class of work, but 
since the step would tend to place the entire manage- 
ment into the hands of foreign capitalists, it will not 
Le regarded with favor until the point is reached where 
the deficits equal the national securities. 


Electrification Progress 


\ll the state railroads to which we have alluded use 
in their operation Chilean coal which is of very good 
quality, except the section from Valparaiso to Santiago 
and the branch of Los Andes, which have recently been 
electrified in accordance with the most modern practices. 
This work has been done by the American firm of West- 
inghouse and represents an approximate investment of 
$10,000,000, including the cost of locomotives and other 


appurtenances The power is transmitted from the 
power plant of Los Maitenes in the Maio valley which 
also generates power for the traction and light service 


ot Santiago, a which will soon supply power to the 
trans-Andean railroad connecting Los Andes with Men- 
doza and Buet \ires, and which is now being electri- 
fied 


Privately Owned Railroads Fare Better 


[he administrative council and the government have 
not spared themselves in their efforts to improve operat- 
ing efficiency, shop efficiency and employee relations. 
Still, much remains to be done. Money is always lacking 
for the realization of new construction programs. The 
state has tor vears been paralyzed by its poor economic 
situation, limiting itself to mere studies of lines which, 
when the opportunity in given will have to be built. 

The foregoing shows that the state has undertaken 
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the task of building railroads as costly as the one from 
Calera to Pintados, in which it has invested no less than 
$50,000,000 without other hope at the present time than 
that of stimulating or creating the public wealth. This 
proceeding naturally has not held good in the investment 
of private capital, which has always limited itself to con- 
structing remunerative lines, i.e., gone into regions of 
intense traffic and developed resources. 

This happened for example in the case of the lines 
from Caldera to Copiapo, Puquios and Chafiarcillo, built 
by a private company in the year 1850; and later, be- 
cause of the needs and the progress of the mining in- 
dustry, in the case of the construction of the lines of 
Chafiaral and Coquimbo built in the years 1872 and 
1861 respectively. But it so happened that as soon as 
the mining industry died out in these regions, these 
railroads had to be taken over by the government and 
included in the northern system. 

The operation of each one of these privately owned 
railroads is in charge of separate and independent man- 
agements, but under the supervision of the Inspeccion 
Superior, as mentioned above, not only in the matter of 
its rules, but also in its rates. 

The control of the government concessions of these 
privately owned railroads is in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, through the Consejo and the In- 
speccion. These concessions are good for a minimum 
term of 30 years and a maximum of 90 years, but the 
government has the right to take over the railroads at 
any moment upon payment to the concessionaires not 
only the real value of the property (as appraised by 
the parties concerned and the Supreme Court) but also 
an amount proportional to the number of years these 
have held the road. The private lines in 1925 had oper- 
ating revenues of 167.4 million pesos and operating ex- 
penses of 108.4 million pesos, in great contrast to the 
returns shown by the government lines. These roads 
during the past six years averaged operating revenues 
of 140.8 million pesos and expenditures of 99.5 million. 
Their operating ratio has averaged 70.7 per cent, while 
that given for the state lines has exceeded 103 per cent. 

In the operation of the private roads, fuel oil is used 
on nearly all northern roads and coal on the southern 
ones—except for the electrified parts, which total a bare 
43 miles. 


International Railroads 


Among the lines mentioned above, there are three 
that are international in character. These are: the Arica- 
La Paz, the Antofagasta & Bolivia and the trans-An- 
dean, of which the first is government-owned while the 
other two are private. The last, however, has a subsidv 
of £75,000. The principal characteristic of these lines 
lies in their excessively heavy grades, caused by the fact 
that all three of them cross the Andean Cordilleras on 
the Bolivian and Argentinian boundaries. 


Performance of Chilean Railways (State and Private) in 


1925 

Passenger carried - + . 43.8 million 
Metric tens of freight handled 12.3 million 
Passenger receipts — ae 72.3 million pesos 
Freight receipts : 324.9 million pesos 
Freight cars in service ‘ - 18,000 

Passenger cars in service ~- 2,000 

I ocomotive cars in service a -. 1,500 

Number of employees : dows ... 40,000° 


“Of the last, 27,000 are employed by the State Railways and 13,000 by 
the private railways 

In order to arrive at the “constructive value” of this 
system (different of course from the commercial value) 
we have procured cost figures for 1,200 miles of various 
gages and have thus arrived at average unit prices, ac- 
cording to which the total value of all the railways is 
$314,500,000. 


























Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay 


Railways on the whole do well and continued con- 








struction activity planned 


By W. Rodney Long 


UTSIDE of proposed new railway construction 

programs, there were few important railway 

developments in Argentina practice during the 
last year. Some attempt was made to consolidate the 
floating debt of the State Railways, but no action was 
taken. It is expected that this program will be accom- 
plished during the coming year. Railway receipts for 
the fiscal year showed an increase over 1925 but declined 
during the first half of 1926. The railways have made 
many concessions to the agricultural interests in grain 
Free storage space was offered as well as a reduced 
The subway extension 


rates 
freight rate on corn and oats. 


question in Buenos Aires still remains unsettled 
although indications point to a satisfactory solution 


in the near future. 
New Construction 


Practically all railway companies are planning new 
construction in the near future, The Central Argentine 














Sao Paulo Station, Brazil 


has several projected extensions. There is an extension 
projected from Villa del Rosario, Province of Cordoba, 
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to Garza, Province of Santiago del Estero—a distance 
of about 270 miles. This line will give direct access 
between the important city of Cordoba and the northern 
provinces and open up an important zone. Other ex- 
tensions are from La Ramada to Rosario de la Frontera 
(100 miles); and from Hersilia, Ceres, or Selva to 
Parallel 28 (130 miles). All these new lines, it is said, 
are located in areas which only await adequate means 
of communication in order to bring further vast tracts 
of land under the plough. In addition to the new lines 
just mentioned, the Central Argentine proposes to ex- 
tend the electrification of its suburban lines from 
Maldonado Junction to Villa Ballester, and from 
Coghlan Junction to Tigre. 

The Buenos Aires Great Southern has plans for the 
construction of about 220 miles of branch lines in the 
Province of Buenos Aires. The lines to be built are 
from Azul to a point on the Tres Arroyos Bahia Blanca 
line, in the partido of Coronel Dorrego (this branch will 
cross the line from Olavarria to Vela in the vicinity of 
Chillar station to continue in a southwesterly direction 
to Juan E. Barra station) ; extension of the branch line 
from Tandil to Napaleofu towards the south until it 
links with the main line near Loberia; and the construc- 
tion of a branch line from San Vicente station to the 
town of the same name. 

The Buenos Aires Western expects to complete its 
new Caleupu branch the early part of the year. In the 
western part of the country the Buenos Aires & Pa- 
cific has already constructed several branches in the 
Provinces of San Juan and Mendoza and contemplates 
the construction of several more branches in this terri- 
tory. 

Renewal of work on the new Argentine-Chilean trans- 
continental line from Salta to Antofagasta is expected 
to commence shortly. The construction of the Argen- 
tine portion of the line reached Puerta de Tastil and 
stopped. The only work of importance done since then 
has been the completion of all tunnel work as far as the 
Abra de Chorrillos. Grading is ready for some 80 
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miles ahead of the present rail-head and there has been 
finished a little more than 70 per cent of the work, as 
regards cost. The amount of heavy grading, tunnel 
and viaduct work to be completed is small, although the 
heaviest bridge on the line is yet to be constructed. This 
bridge is the Munal viaduct, 787 feet long and 246 feet 
high. 

The Chilean government has approved the Barros- 
Jarpa, Noel treaty which calls for the initiation of the 
work on their section as soon as this treaty is ratified by 
the Argentine Government. Whether the terms of this 
treaty will be carried out or not is uncertain. 

It is also reported that the Ministry of Public Works 
has submitted a project to the Legislature for the addi- 
tion of new branches to the Provincial Railway and the 
construction of large shops at La Plata for the mainte- 
nance of ro [he railway branches proposed 
laying of more than 600 miles of track, with 


17 | 
ling’ STOCK, 


means laying 
the main line extending to the city of Bahia Blanca. It 
estimated that the branches will require an expendi 
ture of a mately 17,000,000 gold pesos (approxi- 
mately $6,800.00 [he necessity for this immediate 
mstruction is due to the requirements of the interior 
towns. It is understood that numerous banking houses 
ive O ed their facilities for the financing of this 
] cy lll 
Che Northeast \rgentine proposes to construct an 
-mile line of standard gage as the first section of a 


proposed railway for the Misiones territory as specified 
aw 6712 of 1909. The proposition made is not an 
l ender to finance the work, but is rather 


an offer to carry on the construction for government ac- 


counts. The costs of this construction are to be defrayed 


by the sale of government lands along the right-of- 


Brazilian Railways 

Brazil now has in operation 30,636 kilometers (19,125 

miles) of track of which amount the government owns 

or operates 23,267 kilometers and the state governments 

7,369 kilometers. The gages of the various lines are 
as follows 

27,661 kilometers of meter 
1,809 kilometers of 1 meter 60 cm. 
733 kilometers of 76 cm 


SOO kilometers of 66 cm. 


124 kilometers of 60 cm 


One can now travel from Victoria in the State of 
Espirito Sant Northern Minas Geraes to the bound- 
’ Pua \rgentina, a distance of 2,100 
miles. The journey is replete with breaks, however, due 
to the varying gages 

Construction 

Che Itapes Railway, leased in connection with the 

sina Paineiras 1 state-owned sugar mill) has been 


poorly maintains presenting a considerable deficit. 
t suffered much damage and traffic 
has been interrupted for some time. An appropriation 
for the repair of the road and acquisition of material 


During recent rains 


is to be requested from the legislature. 


The government mmissioned an engineer of recog- 


nized ability to study the feasibility of constructing a 

railway between Victoria and Santa Cruz. He esti- 

mated the cost of construction, exclusive of rolling stock 
; } ] ; >sS ) ; 

and bridges, at 2,9UU contos 


No steps toward the realization of the Littoral Railwav 


were taken during the year. It is an old project, having 
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in view the linking of Victoria with the south by a rail- 
way along the coast. 

The proposed line of the Eastern Railroad of Brazil 
from Arassuahy to Tremedal has been changed and will 
run from Theophilo Ottoni to Figueiras. The contract 
for this work has been awarded to the Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer Federaux de L’Est Brazilian. The es- 
timated cost of the line is about $1,000,000 (6,270,459 
milreis ). 

Finances of the State of Rio Grande do Sul Railways 

The State Railways of Rio Grande do Sul now have a 
total mileage of 1,600 all of one meter gage. During the 
year 1925 the Railways showed a large increase in gross 
receipts over the year 1924. The increase was general 
in all gross receipts, no particular traffic being respon- 
sible. 

During that year freight rates were increased 10 
per cent on express, baggage, farm products and unfin- 
ished material and increased 20 per cent in nearly all 
manufactured articles and products other than raw ma- 
terial. During the fall of 1926 the rates were further 
increased. 

Uruguayan Railways 

Uruguayan railways during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, showed an increase in net revenue of trom 
£741,642 in 1925 to £770,614 in 1926. Before 1917 there 
were seven British railway companies in Uruguay, but 
during that year the government purchased the Uruguay 
East Coast Railway. During the same period the milk 
age has remained constant. There are 1,314 miles of 
track in operation. The dividends paid during the year 
were the same as for the fiscal year June 30, 1925, 6.1 
per cent. 

One of the subsidies under which the Railways are 
operating expired and others are due to be terminated 
in the near future. In spite of that fact, the North 
Western of Uruguay Railway, which was the road to 
suffer a deficit in its subsidy, showed an increase of 
over £12,000 in its net revenue. 


New Projects 


During the year the National Administrative Council 
presented two projects for improved transportation serv- 
ice between Montevideo and Buenos Aires via Colonia 

one by building a new railroad at a cost of $12,500,- 
000 with English capital and the other by the construc- 
tion of an auto highway costing $6,000,000 with Ameri- 
can capital. Both involve a fast ferry service between 
Colonia and Buenos Aires. 


Freight Rates 


Some trouble developed over the high freight rates 
charged by the Central Railway of Uruguay. It was 
claimed that its tariffs and earnings were excessively 
high. In refutation of this claim, the railway published 
a statement showing that its dividend earnings on its 
common stock were only 3.994 per cent over the period 
1878 to 1925. 


Market for Railway Materials 


The market for the sale of railway materials or equip- 
ment is poor. This is due mainly to the fact that the 
British-owned railways purchase through their London 
offices and, except for a few minor supplies of emer- 
gency character, there is no opportunity for sales. That 
material is being sold there, however, can be seen from 
the innumerable tenders which have been asked by the 
railways. 











Britain’s Hopes Spoiled by Strike 


Conditions favorable first few months of year—W orkers 





admit strike was great mistake 


By W. H. Fraser, M. Inst. T. / 


Publicity Agent, Great Western Railway 


HE story of British railways in 1926 is a sorry 
[t is a tale of continuous heavy losses in 

revenue, unprecedented unemployment among 
railwaymen, and the depletion of railway trades unions’ 
funds. What a different tale it might have been! The 
spade work of 1925 in reviving industry was - bearing 
fruit, and passenger and freight traffic on the railways 
were showing gratifying increases. In seventeen weeks 
the revenue of the four big railway groups increased by 
£1,054,000 and from the advance bookings at holiday 
resorts there were indications that passenger traffic would 
exceed all previous records. The revival of industry 
was clearly reflected in the freight traffic returns, which 
steadily increased week by week, at a dull time of the 
year, and removed the pessimism which existed as to 
railways not being in a position to hold the fort against 
highway competition. 


But the Strike Spoiled It All 


The outbreak of the general strike on May 1 was fol- 
lowed by immediate and heavy financial losses, and the 
prolongation of the miners’ strike, which lasted for thirty 
weeks from May 1 to the end of November, completed 
the financial debacle, and at the time of writing one- 
seventh of the revenue from the four groups has been 
irretrievably lost. 

Never before has it been necessary to tell a tale of 


one, 
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such incredible folly on the part of railwaymenrt. 
Throughout the world British railwaymen have a repu- 
tation of being as reliable, steady and sane as in any in- 
dustry. Their records of work proves it. Yet by their 
own act they deliberately destroyed their means of live- 
lihood and wrought their own discomfiture. J. H. 
Thomas, the railwaymen’s leader, stated at the Trades 
Union Congress in October, that 45,000 railway em- 
ployees had not done a day’s work since the beginning 
of May, and 200,000 more were working only three days 
a week. 

There was no real grievance. The conditions of 
service had been enormously improved of recent years, 
and in 1919 the railwaymen were afforded protective 
measures for their conditions of employment which 
caused other trades to speak of the railway as a sheltered 
industry. Their agreements with the companies were 
incorporated in the Railways Act of Parliament in 1921, 
and they had the right to discuss their grievances in 
public, before the National Wages Board. Yet the rail- 
waymen’s leaders chose to treat the agreements as 
“scraps of paper.” 


Why Did They Strike? 


What then, was the cause of this midsummer mad- 
ness? Misleading propaganda was the source of the 
railwaymen’s defection and in the case of the peace lov- 
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gy worker, feat the millions of workers banded to- with the railway managers which resulted in the pro- 
vether to take part in the general strike. For two dec- duction of an agreement which is destined to be historic. 
udes the general strike had been talked of at the branch In the confusion which attended the general strike, 
meetings of the railwaymen. It was to be the millennium and the comparative absence of news services, the signifi- 


for all workers and tollowed by a time of pertect gov- 
ernment, when grievances would be instantly remedied. 
\llied to that belief was the insistent rumor that the 
railway companies were plotting to reduce wages and 
lengthen hours. Finally, there was a plea that it would 
help the miners. Nothing was farther from the truth. It 
is now a matter of history that miners, railwaymen and 
every other striker were badly advised. We also now 


know that the strike was directed against the state, but 
it is not the purpose of this review to deal with the politi- 
al aspect of the question. The railwaymen placed blind 
faith in their union leaders, before their duty as public 
servants, and trusted employees of the companies. They 
even disregarded the use of the ballot box, their inalien 
able right under union rules. The result was that they 


found their faith had been misplaced, and has since 
brought them untold losses 


The Strike and Terms of Settlement 


Che story of the actual railwaymen’s strike has al 
ready been told in the Raslway Age so far as it related 
to the London & North Eastern (see issue of June 26, 
page 1961). ‘The measures taken to cope with the strike 
on that railway are precisely similar to those of the other 
groups, the Southern, Great Western, London Midland 
& Scottish and the London Underground. British rail- 
ways work in unison in these matters, and to repeat the 
story would be wearisome. The railway strike may be 
summarized as part of an effort to paralyze the nation 
[he nation accepted the challenge and the strike ended 
in the most gigantic failure in the history of trade union 
ism. It also laid low the bogey of the general strike. 

It had been an accepted theory amongst railway work- 


ers that when a strike was over “one back, all back” and 


cance of the railway settlement was never fully realized. 
or the first time in railway labor troubles it drew from 
the trade union leaders the admission that they com- 
mitted a wrongful act in calling the strike. It is known 
that such an admission was not made without full argu- 
ment on the part of the railwaymen’s leaders, but such 




















A Typical Suburban Station on the London & North Eastern 


an admission was due to the railway companies and credit 
must be given to the railwaymens leaders in acknowi- 
edging their error in a written document as it was not 
an easy matter to explain to their followers. The firm 
stand taken by the general managers shows evidence of 
good statesmanship. It enabled them to restore perspec- 
tive which has been unduly distorted of late years. Rail- 
way men who were willing to listen to reason saw that 
their first duty was to safeguard the interests of the com- 
pany, with the possibility of wrecking their careers as 
an alternative. If further proof of the value of the settle- 








A Third-Class All-Steel Vestibule Car 
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the strikers left their work in the expectation that the 
usual procedure would be followed when the generai 
strike was called off, but the injury to trade was too 
serious to expect the flow of traffic to be normal, and as 
events have proved there was no possibility of finding 
work for all the men who presented themselves for duty. 
Che government publicly announced that it had.no inten- 
tion or power to compel employers to take back every 
man who had been on strike and endorsed the view that 
the reduction of business was inevitable through the up- 
heaval Though the unions attempted to force the issue 
by instructing their members to continue the stoppage, 


their efforts failed, and they entered into negotiations 








on the London, Midland & Scottish 


ment were needed it is to be found in the national char- 
acter it speedily assumed, as it was used as a basis for the 
settlement of the disputes in other industries. There has 
been no victimization, despite the efforts that have been 
made to induce the country to believe that it existed. 
Finally, in fairness to the men it must be recorded that 
their behavior was good throughout the strike except 
in a few isolated cases. 


Financial Position 


And what of the cost? The total loss in gross railway 
revenue as a result of the general strike was £6,490,000 
divided up among the four groups as shown in Table 1. 
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By the middle of November the disastrous effect of 
the miners’ strike had quadrupled these losses (1 quote 
from the official traffic returns). The latest figures give 


Table 1—Gross Railway Revenue. 1926 Compared with 1925 


Increase tc Decrezse to Loss due 
Railway May 1 fay 23 to Strike 
£ £ £ 

CG. W . 280,000 735,000 1,015,000 
L. M.&S 136,000 2,624,000 2,760,000 
L. N. E 500,000 1,622,000 2,122,000 
Southern 138,000 455,100 593,000 
£1.054,000 £5,436,000 £6,490 ,000 


the traffic returns to November 14, 1926, and are shown 
in Table 2. 

It should be realized that the traffic returns for 1925 
were £3,794,000 lower than 1924, so that in comparing 


Table 2—Aggregate Traffic Returns—45 Weeks to November 


Passenger 
Mails & Parcels 

1926 i925 

£ z 
G. W 10,876,000 12,179,000 
LM. & S 5 064,00 28,752.000 
L. N. E 17,753,000 20,027,000 
Southern 14,468,000 15,497,000 


with the revenue two years ago the total decrease in 
revenue is to date even greater than the above figures 
show. 

It is important to note that though the gross revenue 











A Few Crcssovers on the Southern Railway, London 


lost has amounted to such a huge sum, there have, of 
necessity been considerable curtailments in expenditure. 
It is obvious that with numbers of railwaymen unem- 
ployed, and thousands more working short time, there is 
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a set-off against the losses. Slackness of trade and 
shortage of money have also necessitated the diminution 
of freight and passenger services, but most of these 
savings have been discounted through the enormous in- 
crease in the price of coal, which has to be shipped from 
Europe, South Africa and America, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to maintain the railway services. The price of loco- 
motive coal in April, 1925, averaged between 21 shillings 
and 22 shillings a ton. In April, 1926, it had fallen to 
an average price of 21 shillings, the saving being due to 
the government subsidy. The strike accounted for a 
sharp rise to 34 shillings, then to 38 shillings, 8 pence, 
and the existing price varies from 70 shillings to 80 
shillings per ton. Taking an average price of 75 shillings 
the railway companies are paying 54 shillings a ton above 
the April figures. It may be thought that the losses of 
the railways would have a profound influence on the 


Merchandise 

& Live Stock Total 
- = —_ - - -_ - — 
1926 1925 1926 1925 Decrease 

z £ z £ 

11,576,000 14,605.000 22,452,00C 26,784,000 4,332,000 
20,693,000 38,070,000 55,757,000 66,822,000 11,065,000 
22,856,000 29,253,000 40,649,000 49,880,000 9,231,000 
4,504,000 5,272,900 1£,972,900 26,769,000 1,797,000 





price of railway stocks and shares, but Table 3 indicates 
that the British Stock Exchange is very properly hoping 
that the savings in expenditure will save the financial 
situation. 


Improvements in 1926 


After the tale of losses, the story of developments 
makes a brighter picture, though work has been severely 
curtailed.. The strike found the Southern Railway on 
the verge of completing its great suburban electrification 
scheme, the full electrified service of the last section in 
North Kent being brought into operation in July, 1926, 
coneurrently with the augmented summer service. The 


Table 3—Prices of British Railway Stocks 


Lowest Price Nov. 16th 
1925 1926 
Great Western Cons. Ordinary &2% 89% 
L. N. E. R. 5% Pref. Ord : : 534% 501 
Re »© Fes aka’ 71 73% 
Southern Pref. Ord... 71% 78 





complete Southern electrification scheme involved the 
conversion of 647 miles of track from steam to electric 
traction. The lines affected are better known to railway- 
men under their old company titles: 


lendon & South Western Section.................. ag 245 miles 
Lendon, Brighton & South Ccast Section alah + a 152 miles 
South Eastern & Chatham Section. ............:seseeeesceeee 250 miles 


The cost of the work is approximately £8,000,000 and 
the Southern can now ciaim possession of the largest sub- 
urban electric service in the world, serving a huge area 
densely populated with London’s workers. On the South 
Western and South Eastern sections direct current at 660 
volts is used, with positive conductor rail and running rail 
return. On the Brighton section overhead conductors are 
used, with high tension alternating current at 6,000 volts. 
The difference in the system of electrification involves 
the working of the electrical services on this section inde- 
pendently of the other two sections. Had amalgamation 
been undertaken before the war this difficulty would not 
have arisen. The management is now faced with the 


problem of converting to ordinary direct current system, 
a task it is fully alive to. 

On the London Underground system “City” tube ex- 
tensions in South London, from Clapham Common to 
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Morden, together with the provision of a connecting link 
from the “City” Line at Kensington to the Edgware and 
Highgate tube at Charing Cross were opened in Septem- 


= 
Passenger 
Mails & I els 
1926 1 
Railway z £ 
Belfast & County D 133,432 180,850 
Great Nort n 70C,750 78? ON 
Great Sout 1,728,507 1,760,163 
ber Che extensions have given London valuable alterna- 


tive route facilities between North and South, and opened 
up a new residential district lying between Clapham and 
Wimbledo 

The extension and connecting link between them meas- 


ure some miles in length, and together they have in- 
volved an expenditure of nearly £5,000,000. The com- 
pletion of the new lines has given the “Underground” the 
distinction of having the world’s longest railway tunnels, 
the continuous length of “tube” being 1614 miles via the 
“City” line and London Bridge and 15 miles via Charing 
Cross 

Friendly rivalry in locomotive building has prompted 
the Southern Railway to produce a new passenger loco- 
motive, the “Lord Nelson,” which it announces has a 
tractive power of 33,500 Ib. at 85 per cent of the boiler 
pressure. (ther express locomotives in service are Great 
Western “Castles” class (tractive effort 31,625 Ib.) and 
London & North Eastern “Pacific” (tractive effort 
29,835 Ib. ) 

lhe London & North Eastern has completed some use- 
ful bridge conversions in the East Anglian sections of its 
undertaking, electrically controlled swing bridges being 
substituted for a much older type. Arising out of the 
miners’ dispute some of this company’s locomotives and 
also a number on the L. M. & S. line have been converted 
from coal to oil burning Che London & North Eastern 


has produced a standard type of tank locomotive for sub- 
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and fitted with an enlarged tender is also being turned out 
from Swindon shops, and some notable high speed run- 
ning has been performed by these engines, particularly 


Table 4—Traffic Returns, Irish Railways—Aggregate for 45 Weeks to Nov. 12 


Merchandise 


& Live Stock Total 
1926 192 1926 1925 Decrease 
$ £ £ = z 
$0,907 49,7 174,359 230,606 56,267 
718.7 798,7 1,419,450 1,586,830 161,380 
40,897 1,989,065 3,669,404 3,749,228 79,824 











on the occasion of the visit of the American members of 
the International Hotel Alliance, who were hustled from 
Plymouth to London in record time on April 9, and the 
record run to Birmingham with the Australian cricketers 
returning home via Liverpool. 

Up-to-date facilities have been provided by the Great 
Western at its Riverside freight terminal at Brentford 
( Middlesex ) for the handling of all classes of merchan- 
dise conveyed in barges to and from that station and 
steamers in the lower reaches of the Thames. To further 
encourage the carriage of freight by rail, the company 
has in hand the reconstruction of the huge freight ter- 
minals at London (Paddington) and Bristol, and when 
completed these will be among the most up-to-date in the 
world. 

Rolling stock developments have held pride of place on 
the London, Midland & Scottish. New “mixed traffic” 
superheater locomotives, capable of hauling either fast 
freight or heavy excursion trains, of the “Mogul” 
(2-6-0) wheel arrangement have been built at Horwich 
and Crewe, and the program provides for the construc- 
tion of 100 of these locomotives. All-steel center-corridor 
trains have also been inaugurated by this railway, and 
80-ton cars, carried on four 8-wheel trucks, for dealing 
with loads of exceptional weight, represent a noteworthy 
advance in car construction. 

Although not so pronounced as in the case of the 
English companies, a reduction in revenue has also taken 














An Oil-Burner on the London & North Eastern 


urban trains and introduced long distance Pullman (par- 
lor-dining ) car services on an extensive scale 

On the Great Western new methods of handling coal 
traffic have been introduced in South Wales to facilitate 
transport from colliery to port and avoid congestion at 
the docks. A new series of “Castle” class express pas- 


senger locomotives commencing with the number 5000 


place on the Irish railways, due partly to trade depres- 
sion and partly to highway competition. The latter is 
making itself felt more particularly in the North of Ire- 
land as shown in Table 4. 

To the Great Southern Railway, the largest Irish sys- 
tem, must be given the credit for introducing this year 
the first Pullman cars in that country. 
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Unstable Money France’s Problem 


Railways now earn all charges but task made difficult by 
unstable franc—Im provement program slowed up 


By M. Péschaud 


General Secretary, Directing Committee, Great French Railway Systems 





PERATIONS by the large French railway sys- charges. Who does not see how the administration of 
tems in 1926 were again rendered extremely dif- the great railway systems would be embarrassed in an 
ficult by the grave monetary situation. On_ era of such instability ? 
January 1, 1926, the dollar in Paris was worth 26.52 Happily the economic and industrial situation bd re- 
francs. On November 27. <tewas worth 27.77 francs PE ee Se Seon (ae 
but, during the intervening périod, it went as high as “Table 2—Monthly Car Loadings (in thousafids) 
—— 1923 1924 1925 1926 
a —Locomotives in Service January . 57.9 61.3 60.8 
Table 1 °F . s February 54.4 61.6 63,3 66.1 
january 1, 1926 March 56.9 63.2 63 67.3 
Jan. 1, April ... ;' ; 54.9 59.1 59° 6341 
Motor 1914 Increase May .... 54.2 59.7 59 62 
Line Steart Electric Cars Steam per cent June .. 56.7 59.6 59:7 64.8 
ot - — - July .. $5.1 58.7 58 61.4 
Eoctiecn oe ptt : 1'299 38 August 55 60.3 604 63.5 
PL. M.. 5.319 18 3.560 49 September 57 62.8 64 64.6 
P a er 726 12 29 2-105 29 October . 60.5 65.4 66.5 67.9 
apap 778 u "S 139 $3 Monthly average iso 8 86s) 86 
ms aia $111 36 113 2,869 43 , * <a oS 
ae 
Total... $12 105 254 15,003 37 mained favorable up to the present time, but for Several 
Faeicut Cars weeks an economic crisis has~been feared and: thit¢ even- 
Line January 1, 1926 January 1, 1914 Increase, percent tuality, if it should tak@ "place, certainly would nof make 
" rthern ‘ ss yoy 14 any easier the task of the Tailways. 
wasterr 51,148 1,73 335 - 
PL. M 135.930 105,568 28 Work undertakeff in 4918 to increase the safety of 
P.O. 923 =<: 237 33 oper ation has beén comfinued @uring 1926. “Among these 
. © 48,486 29,628 64 improvements, the railways Mave actively pursued the 
State 81.882 61,606 22 
installation of the block system,te lines not so equipped, 
414,907 7 


the applicatjon of repeating sigrials on the locomotives 
aT - and of the train dispatching system on several lines of 
49 24 francs—hence an increase in prices, an increase heavy traffic. The total units of rolling stock and mo 
in wages, an increase in rates, an increase in the interest tive power, with comparisons, are shown in Table 1. 
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Third-Class Steel Coach on the State Railway 
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As tor passenger cars, the total was 31,504 in 1914 
(not including Alsace-Lorraine) and in 1926 this total 
amounted to 35,326 for all the systems. Passenger 
equipment has been noticeably rejuvenated and the num- 
ber of seats per car has been greatly increased since 
1914. Monthly statistics of car loadings for all the seven 
systems (up to 2nd including October, 1926) are shown 
in Table 2. 

It will be recalled that the substitution of electric for 
gas lighting has been completed for cars likely to be 
used normally in express passenger trains. The trials 
commenced in 1922 of radio-telephonic communication 
with trains en route have been continued with success. 

As for the use of continuous brakes on freight trains, 
the French railways have participated in comparative 
tests of several systems of brakes undertaken by the In- 
ternational Railway Union. The brake which appears 
to present to them the greatest advantages is the West- 
inghouse 

Electrification 

Electrification has made marked progress during the 
year. As is generally known, the State system, the 
Southern, the P. L. M. and the P. O. have embarked on 
a vast electrification program comprehending about 
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trification in the region around Nice—particularly be- 
tween Cannes and Menton. In proportion as financial 
resources permit, the work will be pursued through- 
out the entire extent of this system. Excluding subur- 
ban lines, 1,860 miles will thus be electrified. 

On its part, the P. O. has already placed electric 
trains in service between Paris and Orleans. Current 
used is of 1,500 volts. Before the end of the year elec- 
tric trains will be running between Paris and Vierzon, 
127 miles, which will mark the achievement of the first 
phase of the P. O.’s electrification program—which elec- 
trification will then be pushed on as far as Brive in the 
direction of Toulouse. The electrical operation between 
Paris and Vierzon will permit the saving of 140,000 
metric tons of coal in 1927. 

The new method of traction will necessitate the plac- 
ing in service of high-speed electric locomotives of more 
than 3,000 or even 4,000 h.p., which will mean consider- 
able improvement over the most powerful steam locomo- 
tives now in service, of which the horsepower never 
exceeded 2,200. The application of the results of tech- 
nical research has permitted the securing of equipment 
of an efficiency and a factor of safety never before at- 
tained in France. 

On the Southern Railway, which is to electrify 1,990 
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Overhead Construction on Electrified Line 


5,500 miles and involving the expenditure of more than 
five billion francs 

On the P. L. M. this program is made up of two dis- 
tinct parts: In the first place, the Parisian suburban 
territory, the population of which is continually increas- 
ing ; in the second, that part of the system lying between 
the territory around |_yons and the Mediterranean coast, 
which is enormously endowed with water power re- 
sources 

The locomotives will be of two types—the first capa- 
ble of hauling unaided a 500-metric-ton express train 
from Culoz to Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, in the Alps, the 
second able to handle an 800-metric-ton freight train 


under the same conditions. A maximum speed of 68 
m.p.h. is expected of the first and of 50 m.p.h. for the 
second 

Finally, the P. L. M. will undertake additional elec- 


miles of its total of 2,580, electrification of the Montré- 
jeau to Luchon line has been completed and electric op- 
eration of the line from Bordeaux to Hendaye will soon 
commence. About 300 miles have been electrified on this 
system. 

Finally, the State Railway is pursuing actively the 
electrification of its suburban lines. 

Unfortunately the railways are finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure capital. The interest rate at the present 
time exceeding 12 per cent, the railways are being forced 
to slow up if not suspend the completion of their electri- 
fication program. The P. O. has calculated that elec- 
trification ceases to be profitable for it when the interest 
on borrowed capital exceeds 8 per cent. This is why it 
waits for better times for pursuing its electrification. 

Independent of the progress in improving old lines 
the construction of certain new lines has been continued 
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or undertaken in spite of the increase in the cost of ma- 
terials and labor—notably those across the Vosges and 
the Pyrenees. In every case, however, the pace has been 
slightly slowed up by reason of the restriction of the 
credits placed at the disposal of the companies. 

In conformance with the program of economy insti- 
tuted by the government the Minister of Public Works 
has decided henceforth to postpone work relative to new 
lines which have only a local interest and which require 

















High Speed Electric Locomotive on the Paris-Orleans 


amounts which cannot be obtained without endangering 
the prompt completion of new lines already undertaken 


Rates 


laking into consideration the continuous increase in 

the cost of living during the year 1926 the railways were 
Table 3 

(Inpex 1913 1) 


FReiGuT 


Index compared with 
pre-war rates 


PASSENGERS 
Index compared with 


pre-war rates 


‘ es In paper 
In paper currency In gold currency In gold 
France ist Class $3.40 $0.48* $5.88 $0.84° 
2nd ~ 
trd “ 
Belgium Ist Class 4.78 0.66 6.7 94 
2nd“ 4.84 0.67 
ird = 4.64 0.65 
(Germany Ist Class 4.64 1.33 7 40 
a. | 4.64 1.46 
ird ox 4.64 1.49 
Italy Lew | Class | 325 a et yas 
on 
ird 3.01 0.57 
Switzerland 3.06 1.62 1.62 1.62 
Spain 1.15 0.95 1.15 1.95 
Great Britain 1.50 1.50 1.50 50 
Netherlands 1.9 1.89 1.83 1.82 
Norway (average) 2.5 2.10 Avg. 2.40 95 
Sweden (average) 1.90 1.88 \wg. 2.00 1.98 
Austria 14,000 1.00 5.500 1.10 
U. S. A 1.49 1.49 1.55 1.55 
Poland 1.49 1.30 1.55 1.03 
5.01 80 0) 


Czechoslovakia 


. 4 


Gold figured on | 


acis of 175 frs. to the & 


led to adjust the wages of their employees im a corre- 
sponding measure; this increase totaled 25 per cent in 
1926. Thus, in order to meet this increase in expenses as 
well as the increase in the price of coal and supplies and 
the increased cost of borrowed capital, the railways were 
obliged to demand three increases in their rates during 
the course of the year—on January 1, on May 1 and, 
finally, on August 16. 

The total of the increase in rates as compared with 
1914 has reached 240 per cent for passenger service and 
320 per cent for freight. In passenger fares this increase 
has extended without exception over all classes of rates, 
but for freight traffic concessions for the benefit of food- 
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stuffs, fertilizer and newspapers have been maintained. 

During the course of the year the government levied 
1,500,000,000 francs additional taxes on transportation 

this sum being raised by a 32.5 per cent tax on pas- 
senger fares and 11.5 per cent on freight rates in both 
fast and slow service. Table 3 indicates for France and 
principal foreign countries the index number of actual 
railway rates compared with those of 1913 (latest in- 
creases included, but not transportation taxes). 

In other words France, with Belgium, is one of the 
countries where rail transportation is cheapest compared 
with pre-war gold prices. Therefore it is not strange 
that the latest increases in rates have exercised but a very 
light influence on the volume of traffic. 


Table 4 


It Millions of Francs 
1925 1926 (Estimated) 
Interest 
and Sur Interest 
perating plus and Surplus 
Ex premi t Ex- operating of 

Railway Revenue pense ms deficit Revenue pense premiums deficit 
Northern... 1,594 1,264 374 45 2,066 1,573 429 + 64 
Eastern... 1,443 1,158 270 , 15 1,775 1,293 312 + 170 
Ty eS 804 2,221 78 6 3,680 2,590 740 + 350 
P. O 1,339 1,20 x 49 1,703 1,374 422 - 90 
Southern. 642 54 19 4 842 6,174 7 = 3 
A 7% 664 103 + 29 985 820 113 + 52 
State 1.48% 452? ; 269 1,966 1,691 343 68 
I al 10,103 8,503 2 610 13,017 9,955 2.596 4+- 466 


But since, in France, the co-efficient of increased rates 
in paper francs has been but 3.4 for passenger service 
and 5.9 for freight service, while the increase in railway 
expenses reaches about the co-efficient 6.4, it is not sur 
prising that the first five years of operation of the sys- 
tems have closed with a deficit, as will be recalled. 


Personnel 


[he average number of employees up to January 1, 
1926, for all the systems (including the Alsace-Lor- 














Interlocking Tower at St. Denis 


raine) was 508,000 (of which 440,000 were regular em- 
ployees). This is 19 employees for each mile operated. 
Wage payments amount to 5,510,979,000 francs, or 54 
per cent of the total receipts. As was indicated above, 
the principal railway systems undertook on two occasions 
during 1926 measures to ameliorate the material well- 
being of their employees by a general increase in wages 
and salaries. Both of these increases were 12.5 per cent, 
or 25 per cent all told—embracing wages, allowances 
and premiums. The added expense to the railways is 
about 650,000,000 francs, which brings an increase of 
about 500 per cent in the wage per employee since 1913 
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with an inc! {f 660 per cent in total labor costs. 
Operating results are shown in Table 4. 

On January 1, 1926, the capital obligations of all the 

rge railways including the capital of the old Western 

Y,1 hased by the State, reached 34,600,000,000 

Sinking fu totaled 8,400,000,000 francs. The 


} 
| 
I 


increase in wi receipts for the railways taken to 


se receipt > per cent are [rom passenger serv- 
eed f ht service and 63 

£ Passenger business has in- 
creased 10 pet since 1913 and freight traffic by 


The Financial Equilibrium 


tl ince the new railway regime was 
instituted in 1921 t large French railways succeeded 
in 1926 in equalizing their receipts and their charges. 
In the transitory period of six years from 1921 to 1926 
the cial « rium of the railways was merely op- 
ional and recot to borrowing was permitted. Indeed 
tl leficits ( 
In 19 2,973 million francs 
1921 ae 
2 1,124 . 


Beginning with 1927 it is obligatory that rates be made 


to correspond with expenses and interest charges against 
the railways. Indeed, thanks to the economies realized, 
thank§ to the increases in rates and the volume of traffic, 
the French railways have realized this equilibrium a year 
earlier than the time when this equilibrium was to have 
become oblig 

It is worth while noting that the equilibrium obtained 
in 1926 would have been obtained since 1922 had it not 


been for the 8-hour day which brings an annual charge 
of about 1,300,000,000 francs, of which 1,000,000,000 is 


Reforms in the Ministry of Public Works 


In conformance with the program of simplification and 


administrative reorganization undertaken by the gov 
ernment, Minister of Public Works Tardieu has worked 
ut a pl te and reform in his department. We 


have pointed out above measures undertaken under this 
program which concerns the construction of new lines 
We have also indicated that on their own initiative the 
railways have slowed down or suspended completion ot 
their electrification program. Other measures have been 
taken or prepart 1 by the government. 

[he suburban services are operated at a loss, by th 
| Maat and the deficit reached 240,000,000 francs in 
1925 in spite of the increase in rates. This paradoxical 
sifuation has long been denounced and the setting up of 
a special organization to operate these lines is mooted 


M. Tardieu has entered into negotiations with the city 
of Paris, the department of the Seine and the suburban 
communities in the hope of solving this problem. In ad 
dition, he has proposed a series of measures destined to 
simplify administrative procedure and to hasten the con 
duct of busine both by a reduction in “red tape” and 
by a decentralization of authority. 


The Financial and Accounting 
Reorganization of the State Railway 


, 
? 
i 


yf Tune 28, 1921, placed the State Rail- 

way and the private lines on the same basis. Both wer« 

required to conform in matters concerning common in 
“let 


terest to the decisions rendered by a majority vote of 
ommittee of the large railways. As a mat- 


le agreement 


the direction 
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ter of fact the situation of the State Railway remains 
somewhat different from that of the companies. Its 
budgets were submitted to Parliament. Its acount- 
ing methods resembled more public accounting than that 
of commercial concerns. It was the Minister of Finance 
who was charged with placing the loans for these lines. 
\ decree bearing the date of November 16 and effective 
January 1, 1927, has put an end in part to this situation. 
lhe State Railway is henceforth to enjoy financial 
1utonomy. The receipts and disbursements of these lines 
will no longer be attached as an annex to the general 
budget and voted by Parliament. The railway budget 
will in future be approved simply by decree on presenta- 
tion of the Minister of Public Works and the Minister of 
Finance. 

(he supplementary credits recognized during the 
course of the year will be made public on the same 
form as the total of the original credits. Parliament re- 
serves, nevertheless, the right of overseeing the opera* 
tion of the line. The annual statements must be sub- 
mitted to it. 

As far as accounting’ 4§.concerned the administration 
of the State Railway will work out its receipts and ex» 
penditures and keep its statements in the commercial 
form in use on the private railways. 

\s a counterpart to the financial autonomy conceded 
to this line and “to affirm its character as a State Rail- 
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way,” the new decree strengthens government control 
over its operations by: 1. creating, in connection with a 
directing committee instituted by a decree of June 8, 
1922, a government commissariat; 2. instituting com- 
missioners of accounts from among the employees of the 
Financial Inspection and members of the “Cour des 
Comptes.” 


Changes in Alsace-Lorraine Management 


The administration hopes that the measures adopted 
will permit a saving of 2,000,000 francs during the next 
year and about 10,000,000 francs a year a few years 
hence, coming from the dismissal of surplus employees. 
\nother decree is expected which will regulate in the 
same fashion the question of the financial autonomy of 
the Alsace-Lorraine railway. 

In conclusion, if from a technical standpoint the situ- 
ation of the French railways is being constantly im- 
proved, the financial future, althought obscure, during 
the past year has clarified itself. But financial equili- 
brium remains fragile, being subordinated as it is to the 
monetary and economic situation of the country, which 
is still uncertain. 
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German Railways Doing Well 


Fulfilling Dawes plan obligations and improving efficiency 
of operation—Full success dependent upon 
economic conditions 


By Dr. 


HE year 1926 is the second one in which the 

railroads of Germany under the management of 

the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft (the Ger- 
man State Railway Company), helped carry out the 
Dawes plan. The first fiscal year of the company re- 
quired the installation of numerous innovations, in order 
to handle the work more economically, and to attain a 
greater income. The second fiscal year has been devoted 
to the systematic continuation of these steps, which were 
to place the State Railway Company in the position to 
fulfil its duty of chief contributor to the reparations pay- 
ments, and,-at the same time, to manage the property in 
such a way as to serve the interests of German economic 
life. In the way of actual new developments, there is 
less to say now than there was a year ago. 


Period Covered 


The period covered by the latest report of the railway 
company comprised the last two-thirds of the second, 
and the first third of the third reparations vear, which 
runs, according to the Dawes plan, from September 1 


Alwin Sperber 


to August 31. In this year the 660 millions gold marks 
to be paid annually did not have to be paid in full, but 
were kept, under the law, in reserve for the purpose of 
interest payments and the discharge of the reparations 
bonds issued. A total of 580 million gold marks had to 
be secured for the reparations bonds, and in addition 
40.4 million gold marks as dividends on the preferred 
shares ; and about 87 millions as reserve fund which have 
to be collected, in conformity with the law, until an 
amount of 500 millions has been reached, which amount 
has to be derived from 2 per cent of the yearly income. 
This makes a total! of some 707 million marks. Further- 
more, over 250 millions had to be paid out as a trans- 
portation tax which is not included in the figures of the 
State Railway Company, but which is yet of importance 
since it has to be secured through an increase in railway 
rates. 


Earns Reparations Requirements 


The State Railway Company will earn these amounts 
in the course of the current business year, although its 
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tas] ven more difficult than im the previous year 
Now, as before, labor is very high Chere have been no 
important increases in wages; still, on the other hand, 
! mies nsequence could be made by de 


11 
I 


that could be made in this re- 
Only in the shops some 


reasineg orce , SINCE 1 


reduction in forces was possible, but this was not much 
felt in view of the fact that there are 700,000 wage earn 
ers on the railways. All the sums which the company has 


till to pay in the way of pensions and unemployment 


benefits to such employees constitute a heavy burden to 





The Indicator in the Cab 


carry. This political burden resting on the shoulders ot 
the State Railway, the care of the employees who under 
normal economic conditions would never have been em- 
ployed, has remained practically unchanged 


Higher Rates Impossible 


Considerable expense also has been incurred in main- 
tenance-of-way and structures. Considering that during 
and since the war up to the period of the stabilization of 
the German mark, maintenance lagged greatly, the com- 
pany was forced to spread out these arrears gradually 
over several years. It was desired to secure an increased 
capacity to insure the safety of operations. It has been 
contemplated to relay 1,925 miles of line, this being about 
+ per cent of the main through tracks of the trunk and 
secondary lines: actually in the course of 1926, 2,360 
miles were relaid [he company has undertaken to 
standardize its roadbed for both wood and steel ties 
This standard is designed to meet the ever increasing 
demands of heavier traffic; it is more costly than those 
of the various German states, each of which formerly 
had its own standards. Maintenance-of-way expenses 
totaled 245 million Reichsmarks, 6.43 per cent of total 
operat! yr expenses 


The greatest difficulty encountered in carrying out the 
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reparations obligations has been the unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic situation in Germany. The crisis came in the first 
months of 1926, manifesting itself by such a considerable 
decrease in the volume of traffic that the total revenue 
remained far behind the normally expected returns for 
these months, and accordingly the railway was compelled 
to call upon a balance of about 153 million marks carried 
forward from the previous year. About 100 million 
marks of this balance were made use of in the first half 
of the year. Under these conditions the question arose 
as to whether the decrease in returns could be offset by 
an increase in freight rates. But an increase in the rates 
could not be contemplated, in view of the fact that they 
were already very high, and it was possible that they al- 
ready had a depressing influence on business. For that 
reason increases could hardly bring about the increased 
revenue desired. Rather, possibly, the freight rates 
might be lowered, in order to promote increased revenue 
by bringing more traffic. However, a thorough exami- 
nation of conditions showed that a general decrease in 
freight schedules would not bring about the results de- 
sired, since it alone could not contribute to influence 
economic conditions favorably, these being unfavorable 
owing to other factors which could only be gradually 
worked out in the future. In some instances, however, 
special tariffs were granted to certain economic territories 
in which high rates had an obvious influence on the un- 
satisfactory condition of some industry, and indeed, 
through the lowering of rates in this particular field 
increases in the volume of business resulted. In addi- 
tion to this, other low rates were made because of the 
unstable exchange of certain neighboring countries where 
there was danger that freight might be carried by other 














The Fog Horn Alongside the Track Which Actuates the 
Mechanism in the Cab 


than German railways; likewise by this method it was 
hoped to win back some business already lost. 

Improved economic conditions came gradually. In 
May the miners’ strike started in England, creating a 
noticeable activity in the transportation of coal over the 
German railways and this traffic helped to ease conditions 
during the second half of the year. 


Stringent Economy Necessary 


It is unnecessary to point out that this economic situ 
ation helped to carry out with energy the measures which 
were contemplated to increase the effectiveness of the op- 
eration. Improvement in the shops was continued. In 
order to further general economy in the management at 
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the beginning of the year a special accounting system 
was set up under which the various railway district 
managements were considered as independent business 
units which had to balance up all income and expendi- 
tures of their own particular districts, and to settle with 
the other managements. The added economy which 

















Electric Locomotive for Express Passenger Service 


arose thereby in each district turned out to the advantage 
of the entire enterprise 
Bridge Improvement Progresses 

Through these repeated efforts greater efficiency was 
acquired, but it had to be accompanied by the greatest 
economy in improvements, or in carrying on railway 
work already started as well as in the purchase of rolling 
stock, technical improvements, and in the introduction 
of innovations. However, the financial situation never 
brought a standstill in the activities named above. Also, 
in the course of this year, the reconstruction and rein- 
forcement of bridges was continued everywhere, in order 
to cope with the ever-increasing load of the traffic to be 
carried. The reinforcement and changes of, bridges’ in 
the year 1926 was limited to those which were overtaxed. 
his work was energetically pushed through. Among 
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steel, the “Freud” steel (Silicium steel). They encour- 
aged the preliminary work in introducing this steel with 
which they are before long going to build two railway 
bridges. While with the “St. 48” steel, as compared 
with common ingot iron a 30 per cent higher tension can 
be secured, wherefrom a saving in weight of from 15 
to 20 per cent can be attained, the new steel can stand 
50 per cent more strain than common ingot iron, thereby 
granting an additional saving in weight. 

The numerous changes to be made in the bridges often 
placed the railways face to face with some difficult prob- 








Renewing Under Traffic a Four-Track Bridge Over a Street 


lems. Special interest is attached to the modification of 
a four-track viaduct pasing over a street railway be- 
tween Hamburg and Altoona, over which pass daily 400 
trains from the suburbs and 200 trains from the main 
line. This change had to be made while the full schedule 








others which were finished, we may mention the new 
bridges across the Oder and the Warthe near Kustrin, 
and also the large bridge across the Elbe, near Meissen 
and Stendal, so that, before long heavy freight trains 
and the heaviest locomotives will be able to run from the 
Ruhr territory Berlin. In numerous constructions 
“St. 48” high grade structural steel was used, this steel 
coming fully up to expectations. The railways in order 
to combine technical improvements with an increase in 
economy showed a marked interest in a still higher grade 

















An Electric Rapid Transit Train in Berlin 


of operation of both the railroad and street traffic was 
being maintained. 


Mechanical Department Progress 


In the mechanical department as compared with the 
activity of the previous year, there is very little new to 
report. The first standardized locomotives built accord- 
ing to the exchange building agreement have now been 
placed in service, as well as a few storage battery cars 
on which some improvements have been made and some 
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1 with internal combustion engines. 
In addition to these for the handling of light traffic some 
small locomotives have also been built. Whether for the 
handling of this traffic the small locomotives or the motor 
cars are to be preferred must be learned through experi- 


motor cars prov idec 
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types of experimental high speed and heavy duty electric 
locomotives. An accompanying illustration shows one 
of these which is capable of hauling the heaviest express 
trains at a speed of 68 miles per hour. 

The improvement of traffic conditions on the city belt 
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Freight Train Leaving Hirschberg, Germany 


ence. The customary plunger buffers at the ends of cars, and suburban railway of Berlin has progressed steadily 
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with which all lling stock has been equipped up to 
now, but which have not met the requirements of increas- 
ing traffic, are being replaced by hollow cylindrical buffers 
capable of standing the strain much better. Through 
this the heavy rising repair cost of the buffers has been 
lowered. Moredver the new buffers prevent, when cars 
come together, the slight creeping up, which could be 
frequently observed in the case of plunger buffers, which 
latter moreover bent more easily as soon as the buffer 
stops were out of alignment. 

[he effort to improve the safety of operation led to 
extensive tests in the field of automatic train control. 
The devices which were tested here are already used in 
America. In order to meet local conditions novel experi- 
ments were undertaken with a new automatic train con- 
trol apparatus, the “Nautophon,” manufactured by the 
Signal-Gesellschaft at Kiel, which was tested at Dorma- 
gen, on the Cologne-Krefeld line. In this apparatus a 
fog horn, located beside the track, actuates by its sound 
a device located in the locomotive cab. This device elec- 
trically operates the brakes, and at the same time lights a 
signal in the cab 
Electrification Found to Pay 

12 Per Cent on Investment 


Progress was made in electrification. Among other 
electrified lines placed in operation, the extension on the 
Munich-Landhut trunk line deserves first mention. By 
the end of 1926 there were 651 miles of electrified line 
on the State Railway system with about 300 electric 
locomotives, and 350 motor cars. 

Included in the present electrification program are va- 
rious trunk lines, as well as the entire Berlin city and 
belt lines, connecting the suburbs, a total mileage of 240. 

Ithough extensive electrification was introduced to 
an important extent but a few years back on the trunk 
lines of the German State Railway Company, it can al- 
ready be stated that, on heavy traffic lines the results 
have caused one to ponder over operation by steam. 
Electric operation has been found to yield on the aver- 
age about 12 per cent on the capital invested. Although 
electric train operation has hardly passed the experimen- 
tal stage in Germany, it has alréady succeeded in mak- 
ing good with but a few types of electric locomotives 
which are suited to the profile of the main lines, while 
with steam operation, to satisfy the requirements of 
raffic, a larger number of locomotive types is required. 
In this respect the company has placed orders for various 


owing to the increase of electric operation during the 
vear. On such of the city railway lines which have been 
electrified, the current of 800 volts is carried by an 
underrunning third rail, protected from contact on top 
and at the side. The train unit for the city railway 
trains is made up of a motor car and a trailer. This 
trailer has on the end away ffom the motor car a motor- 
man’s cab. Trains are made up of one, two, three or 
four of these two-car units. 


Facilitate Traffic 


The heavy burdens which the company has had to face 
have not prevented it from devoting its attention to steps 
which would tend to facilitate traffic. In this connection 
particular mention should be made of the adoption of 














Warsaw Express Leaving Hanover, Germany 


train telephony, which is available on all the through 
trains on the Berlin-Hamburg line. In a compartment 
on every train there is a radio outfit through which it is 
possible to carry on while the train is in motion tele- 
phonic conversation with any telephone subscriber in the 
country. Antennz on the roofs of the cars induce cur- 
rents in the telegraph lines along the tracks. The tele- 
graph lines connect with special long distance stations 
for radio train telephony, which are located about 500 
miles apart. Extension of the service to the Berlin- 
Munich line is being planned. 

Thus, with the end of the year the German Railway 
Company gives proof of its continued efforts to meet all 
requirements made of it. Whether it will succeed in 
continuing doing so will chiefly depend on economic de- 
velopments in Germany. 
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Fastest Austrian International Train, in Full Speed Near Vienna 


Austrian Railways Progress Slowly 


Deficit reduced but still not wiped out—Highway compe- 
tition severe—Electrification continues 


By A.N 


S is generally known, Austria suffers under con- 
siderable natural disadvantages from a railway 
standpoint. More than half of the total railway 

mileage (3,675 miles) is in mountamous districts. This 
makes for high operating expenses—maintenante-of-way 
and fuel consumption as well as the necessity of employ- 
ing many brakemen on the freight trains, since’air brakes 
are not in use. Bulky traffic’ such as, ore and coal is 
Scarce. Wood is the principal rough commodity. Pas- 
senger traffic, on the other hand, is considefable, par- 
ticularly during the tourist season when «many passen- 
gers are attracted to the railways becatise of the great 
natural beauty of the country served. 


Deficit Not Yet Disappeared 


Right after the war the Austrian railways were man- 
aged by the state in such a disorganized and uneconomi- 
cal manner that the operating deficit grew to be more 
than half of the total government budget. In 1923 the 
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if 
railways were radically reorganized under the advjce of 
the well-known English railway expert, thedate Si# Wil- 
liam Acworth. The first thiag done wag to withdraw 
the railways frotiy direct govertime influence and to 
place them upon a strict cémmercia i. The results 
have been splendid. The deficit has been reduced to a 
véry lew figure. To be sure it has not yet yanished en- 
tirely, but this is more the fault of the sf@amsoyund ¢€co- 
momic Conditions in Central Europe thargjjpis the rail- 
ways. 

In the few years since the reorganization took place 
everything has been done to bring the railways to a high 
state of technical efficiency, and at present they may be 
ranked among the best in Europe. Speed of trains is 
much higher than ever in history. The accident record 
compares favorably on a train-mile basis wit France 
and Germany and may be attributed to standard safety 
practices and improved signaling. 

The electrification of the railways is a very important 

















A Local Train Leaving South Station, Vienna 
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Near West Station, Vienna 








Express Train Near Neulengbach, Austria 








economic problem for Austria, since the country has for 
locomotive fuel only inferior brown coals and lignite and 
therefore must import coal for railway purposes from 
foreign countries. On the other hand potential water 
power resources are extraordinarily large. 

Under the immediate program it is intended to elec- 
trify 390 miles of line. The principal line to be elec- 
trified is Innsbruck-Landeck-Bludenz-Feldkirch line, as 
well as those leading to the Austrian lakes. The Stein- 
ach-Irdning-Attnang-Puchheim line has been in process 
of electrification since 1923. At present about 166 miles 
are being operated electrically. The electric power is 
single-phase alternating current at 15,000 volts and 
16% cycles. For the supply of energy there are the 
following four power stations, these being property of 
the railways: Spullersee, Ruetz, Stubch and Mallnitz. 
These plants supply at present about 80,000 h.p. and 
can be raised up to about 144,000 h.p. Work is pro- 
gressing well on the electrification program and during 
1927 a considerable amount of extension can be ex- 
pected. 

With the completion of the total electrification pro 
gram the Austrian Federal Railways will have four 
electrified lines reaching frontier stations. At the end ot 
the year 1929 an important Central European interna 
tional main line, Salzburg-Innsbruck-Ziirich-Genoa. 
about 500 miles (traversing Austria, Switzerland and 
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tives, three switching locomotives and 10 locomotives for 
different service. 
The Vienna City Railway was electrified in 1925. 




















An Austrian Section Gang at Work 


Chis railway was built between 1900 and 1914 for steam 
operation. From 1914 until 1924 it was out of service, 
inasmuch as with nearly half of its lines subway and ele- 








Italy), will be electrified throughout with the same cur- 
rent. 

\t present seven locomotives for mountain service, 20 
passenger locomotives, 20 freight locomotives and fout 
storage battery locomotives are in service. Under order 
are 24 express passenger locomotives, 27 freight locomo- 
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A Double-Header Express Passenger Train on a Four-Track Line in Austria 


vated steam operation was not successful. The city of 
Vienna accordingly electrified the line. 
Improvements 


One great handicap of the Austrian Federal Railways 
is the light axle-loading permitted by its structures. On 
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the Vienna-Salzburg line the maximum is 16 tons and 
on the other lines only 14% tons. The directorate of 


the railways is considering the use of a part of the money 
granted to Austria by the League of Nations to increase 
this permissible loading figure but up to the present 
negotiations about this matter have not been concluded. 

Improvements in rolling stock have been in the main 
confined to the rebuilding and repair of passenger cars in 
order to bring them up in every respect to modern re- 
quirements of upholstery and interior finish. Gas light- 
ing has been replaced on more than 2,000 cars by Dick 


system electric lights. 


~ 


Freight Car Innovation 


In the building of freight cars there has been slight 
innovation \s with nearly all European railways, the 
little 10 to 15-ton car with two axles is predominant and 


cars of 30 tons or over are very scarce. Improvements 
in locomotives are more marked. More than 200 old 
and uneconomical locomotives have been withdrawn from 


service and 175 new ones have been ordered from the 
Austrian builders. Of these 175, 25 are Pacific type, 
100 Mikado and 50 switching. All will be equipped with 


1 


the Lentz poppet valve gear and the Dabeg feedwater 
system. Fifty-six locomotites will be fitted with West- 
inghouse brakes. For the passenger locomotives the 
Hardy vacuum brake will be used. It is not planned to 
use continuous brakes generally in freight service. The 
Austrian Federal Railways had at the end of 1925 the 
following equipment 


10 omotives - 0.85 per mile 
6,150 passenger rs 1.67 per mile 
360. freight , 9.8 per mile 
During the vear 1924 services of watchmen were dis- 























An Electric Local Train in Austria 


pensed with at more than 600 highway crossings and 
their places taken by signals. 


Competition by Automotive Vehicles and Airplanes 


[he Austrian Federal Railways had for the first half 
of 1926 a deficit of 26,000,000 Austrian shillings ($3,- 
700,000) this figure being 1,800,000 A.s. more than the 
budget estimated. This deficit was surprising, although 
the railways are always relatively inactive during the 
first half of the year on account of the decline in tour- 
ist travel and the shipment of wood, which both are at 
their greatest in summer. 

Offsetting an increase of 30 per cent raise in passen- 
ger tariffs on January 1, 1926, the deficit has accrued 
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from the continually growing competition by the auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. The latter especially flourish in 
passenger service because their rates are but slightly 
higher than those of first-class railway express train 
service and the saving in time is considerable, the rail- 
way lines being mostly in the mountains, where high 
speeds are impossible. The scheduled speed of express 
trains is about 40 m.p.h. and of ordinary passenger trains 
about 20 m.p.h. In Austria there are many little local 
trains with poor traffic. They are mostly in the high 

















An Unprotected Grade Crossing in Austria 


mountain districts and the operating and maintenance 
costs are very high; therefore, they earn no profit. Such 
lines cannot stand bus competition. The buses are 
cheaper and quicker, therefore preferred by travelers. 


Motor Truck Preferred 


Although the railways have special low tariffs for 
package freight up to distances of 100 kilometers (62 
miles) the motor truck is nevertheless being preferred. 
The railways have lost thereby as much as 81 per cent 
of the business at some stations, which means a consid- 
erable loss for the railways as a whole. Just at present 
there is an investigation under way which aims to ar- 
rive at definite conclusions as to what should be done in 
this connection. A questionnaire sent out in advance of 
the meeting on this subject contains the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Should the present competition between railways 
and motor vehicles be curtailed by law or should the out- 
come be left to natural development ? 

2. Can the motor vehicle entirely replace a railway 
line, permitting uneconomical lines to be abandoned ? 

3. Is the competition between the motor vehicles and 
railways on a basis of equality or is there a disparity in 
that the railways build their own lines, while the motor 
vehicles make use of the highways which are built and 
maintained from the public taxes? In what way could 
the competition between motor vehicles and railways be 
equalized? Perhaps by special taxation ? 
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Polish Railways Doing Well 


Freight trafic shows tremendous increase—Future growth 
depends on international factors 


W. de 


By 


v, - . . . 
SINCE the reconstruction of the Polish State Rail- 
ways, involving lines of greater significance from 
the transportation viewpoint—half of the de- 
stroyed bridges having been rebuilt (both in number 
and length), as well as 86 per cent of stations, 50 per 
cent of all pertinent buildings, etc——the railways have 





Locomotive Works at Chrzanow 


devoted themselves to improving their lines. Tracks 
and structures have been strengthened, additional tracks 
laid and new buildings erected. In the last mentioned 
category may be included the reconstruction of the War- 
saw terminal, planned on a great scale, and more than 
partially completed; also work now under way within 
the confines of the ports of Gdynia and Gdansk. 

In addition, a number of stations were erected along 
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the borders, especially on the Western portion. Perma- 
nent bridges were constructed in place of the wooden 
bridges erected during the war, among these the large 
bridge over the San river. Work was also begun on a 
bridge over the Vistula at Sandomierz. For the pur- 
pose of supplementing the system, approximately 245 
miles of new line have been laid. 

At present there are under construction 310 miles of 
new standard gage government lines, among which is 
the Kalety-Podzamcze line, 70 miles long. This will 
be an important line, since it will shorten the distance 
between the coal mines and the rail lines in the north- 
west, as well as the Baltic Sea; secondly, it will relieve 
other lines whose capacity is about exhausted. 

Construction is planned for the near future of three 
new government lines of an aggregate length of over 
180 miles; private interests plan to build 800 miles of 
track to be located almost entirely within the former 
Congress Poland, where the system is weakest. 

The most important of these have been undertaken 
by the T. R. I. Company, participated in by the French 
firms; Société Générale des Entreprises, and Schneider 
& Co., which together contemplate construction of five 
lines of a total length of 578 miles. Concessions for 
these. private railways have already been granted, and 
work on the respective projects is now in progress. 
Their ultimate fate, however, depends on the financing 
of their construction, in which connection negotiations 
are now pending between the T. R. I. Company and 
American capitalists. The interest of the English firm, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., is also sought 
by some of the concessioners. 

The railways have been forced to take steps in the 
direction of replenishing and modernizing their rolling 
stock. Initial efforts in the attainment of this end, in- 
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volving both locomotives and freight cars, were met by 
\merican manufacturers However, as domestic loco- 
} 


motive and car plants began to spring up, they have 


ately been receiving the orders 


Equipment Purchases 


lo date, 842 locomotives, 683 passenger cars and 
1,090 freight cars have been purchased. There remain 
to be purchased, according to this year’s estimate, 37 
locomotives, 46 passenger cars and 1,710 freight cars. 
Next year the railways intend to purchase 100 locomo- 














A Suburban Station Near Warsaw 


tives, /U passenger and 2,/00 freight cars. At present, 
1.e., at the end of the year 1926, the railways own 5,216 
locomotives, 10,047 passenger cars and 138,903 freight 
cars. To keep this equipment in condition two new 
shops are being built and are well under way; work on 
a third has been started. Special attention has been 
devoted to increasing locomotive mileage, and since 1923 
much progress has been made in this direction, espe- 
cially in freight service. Great progress also has been 
made in fuel conservation. 


Trafic Grows Rapidly 


Traffic is growing. Whereas, in 1919 and 1920 pas 
senger traffic was practically twice as great as freight, 
statistics for 1925 disclose a diametricallv opposite situa 
tion, showing a steady rise in freight tratfic to the fullest 
capacity of the railways 

The rise in freight traffic is constant and more and 
more approximates that of pre-war days. The attain- 
ment and possible surpassing of the pre-war volume 
is only partly dependent upon business conditions in 
Poland, mainly it depends on future transportation rela- 
tions with foreign countries, principally with Russia, 


oo o 
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when that country again resumes an active role on the 
economic markets of Europe. 

Freight per freight-car axle in 1919 and 1920 totaled 
3.3 metric tons, whereas at present it is 6.4 metric tons. 
Carloadings per day mounted from 4,178 in 1920 to 
10,400 in 1925. In August, 1926, they mounted to 
14,000 and in September to 20,000. Rates originally 
based on the needs of the railways as they existed in 
1921, underwent many changes before the year 1924, 
i.e., at the time of stabilization of currency in Poland. 
Even at the present, they cannot be regarded as the last 
word in railroad tariff policy from the viewpoint of 
transportation enterprise, for their fixing was influenced 
by factors closely connected with the country’s economic 
policy, directed to the attainment of a favorable trade 
balance. 

The Polish Railwayshave already effected several - 
transportation agreements with foreign countries and 
have arranged to put into execution international tariffs 
in their communication with adjacent, as well as more 
remote, railways 

The financial results of the operation of the railways 














Passenger Station, Lemberg 


has been favorable since 1924 in contradistinction to 
prior years when inflation caused a constant deficit in 
the railroad balance. The year 1924 brought an excess 
of revenues in the amount of 71,550,000 zlotys,* and 
the vear 1925 only 1,880,000, which drop is explained 
by the fact that in the latter period, the cost of new roll- 
ing stock was deducted from revenues, whereas in 1924 
this cost was accounted for in the investments column. 
The first half of 1926 shows excess of income over dis 
bursements to the amount of 38,921,000 zlotys. 


* The zloty is worth approximately 12 cents at current exchange rates. 
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40-Ton Capacity Flat Car Built for the Tide Water Oil Company by the American Car & Foundry Company—Length 
Over End Sills, 36 ft. 
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Railways Progress in Russia 


Physical conditions improve and traffic increases—Railways 
beginning to build own equipment 


By Harold Kellock 


Statistical Director, 
HE restoration of the railways in the Soviet 
Union has been a gradual but steady progress. 
Both trackage and equipment suffered heavily 

in both the World War and the period of civil strife. 
Some 13,200 miles of track were completely destroyed 
and also 7,762 railway bridges. By the end of 1919 
there were hardly 4,000 good order locomotives in the 
entire country of 8,200,000 square miles. A large pro- 
portion of the mileage, with proportionate equipment, 
had passed to the border countries which were severed 
from the territory of the former Russian Empire at the 
close of the war. 

The most urgent economic task confronting the coun- 
try at that time was the restoration of the railways to a 
working basis. Until this was effected there could obvi- 
ously be no substantial economic progress, for the recov- 
ery of industry depended on the recovery of the railways. 
Radical methods had to be adopted to repair the tre- 
mendous destruction of basic capital in the transport sys- 
tem. Accordingly the state gold reserve was drawn 
upon heavily to purchase the necessary 
abroad, and one of the best administrators developed in 
Russia since the downfall of the Tsarist regime, Djerzin- 
sky, was placed in command of the transport system, at 
the head of the Commissariat for transport. He re- 
mained at that post until the roads were restored to a 
sound working basis. 

From any occidental standpoint Tsarist Russia had 
always been a backward country in regard to transport. 
In 1913, the total railway mileage was 42,500 miles. 
With a land area nearly three times that of the United 
States, the railway mileage was about a sixth that of the 
United States. The principal lines were built and 
operated by the government. It was only during the 
decade before the war that private capital was called into 
the transport system. At the opening of the war about 


10 per cent of the mileage was under private operation 
in partnership with the government. 


Russian 


equipment. 
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Pre-War Standards Not Entirely Restored 

Today the mileage (46,157 miles) is greater than pre 
war, despite the losses to the border countries where 
the Tsarist government had built a network of strategic 
railways for the anticipated war with Germany. The 
volume of traffic is about 80 per cent of pre-war, the 
population being about 77 per cent of that of 1913. The 
number of good order locomotives in August was 10,818, 
as compared with 16,850 in 1913. Average daily freight 
car loadings in September last were 28,531, as compared 
with an average of 24,007 for the Soviet fiscal year 1925- 
26 (ending September 30, 1926), 17,401 for 1924-25. 
13,517 for 1923-24, 11,744 for 1922-23, and 33,000 in 
1913. In general equipment and rolling stock has not 
yet been brought up to the pre-war standard, but the 
gain in the past five years has been notable and steady 
During 1924-25 the railway system showed a net profit 
from operation of $5,655,000, the first profitable year 
since the war. The full report for the past fiscal year 
has not yet reached this country. The total revenues 
for 1925-26, according to preliminary figures, were 
$659,200,000, as compared with $478,332,000 the previ 
ous year. This coincides generally with the increase in 
industrial production for the year, which was 41 per 
cent. The increase in agricultural production was nearly 
40 per cent, the year 1924 having yielded a poor harvest. 

Most New Construction in Siberia 

Extensions to existing lines are steadily being pushed. 
Among the new lines being built is the South Siberian 
trunk line, from Orsk to Barnaul, 1,250 miles. During 
the present fiscal year work will be begun on four other 
new lines, and four others, already under construction. 
will be completed or pushed towards completion. The 
new lines are for the most part in hitherto undeveloped 
provincial districts, most of them in Siberia, where de 
velopment of rich natural resources is being undertaken. 
The most important of the new lines to be begun this 
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year (work will start in a few weeks) is a railway to 
run trom Semipolatinsk, in southwestern Siberia, almost 
direct! th t inze (formerly Pishpek) in the cot- 
elt in Cent 882 miles Chis line will bring 
Siberiar ind timber, from regions rich in 


mm districts where both are 
some of the richest unde- 
e Soviet Union. In 1925 Cen- 
vuut 340,000 tons of grain 
irvested a 400,000-ton sur- 


\ et sell 
‘ il . ay 7S he ‘ra 
sca vear tor the entire 
: niot r new construction aggregating 
iy) n ) } ‘ 
\ beginning has already been made in electrifying the 
irban lines about Moscow and Leningrad, and an ex- 


tensive program is projected for the next five years 


Trafic Heavy 


While tl railw rolling stock is not vet up to pre 
war standards, it may be said that a more efficient use 
is being made of the uipment as it exists. This is in- 
dicated by the following figures on passenger and freight 
traffic, the data for 1925-26 being preliminary : 

cane 1998-20 
Pa 
M 4 60 
Mill ton-k meter 65 47.414 67.58 
Locomotives and Cars Being Built in Russia 

I bares } 9  & i « e tha ‘ . ; S «A id- 

¢ the past fiscal year the importation of consi 
erable quantities of rolling stock from abroad virtually 
cease New locomotives, 118 in number, built in Soviet 
plants, were added to the system, along with 820 freight 

irs and 2 passenger cars. This year it is planned to 
build 350 new locomotives and mass production of 
freight is being organized. During the past year 
upwar' 1,500 old locomotives carried on the roster 
for several years were cut up for junk. 

ry] east 1 order locomotives and cars is 
shown in the following tables 

Average daily Percentage 
motives good order 
4 277 45.3 
Aus 494 
Aug t ee 18,749 57.6 
Average daily freight 
1 passengc cars 
441,801 71.6 
$48,701 75.1 
$54.1 Ti R5.4 

Freight handled, in millions of ton-kilometers, in rep 

resentative months was as follows: 
P. { ; 409 
| t . 3.805 
5,451 
“Hard-Seat” and “Soft-Seat” Passenger Service 
ssenger service, in respect to speed of trains, com 
etc., is now restored to the pre-war standard, There 
ut tw iSS¢ f passenger service now, instead ol 
e former thre here are now “hard-seat” cars and 
he price for a seat in the latter is 
e that the rmer. Trains are divided into three 
local celerated,” and express, the last-named 
heduled to travel at a rate of from 50 to 60 kilometers 
] i " a —_— shar > 
pe! 1 rmxcess ire of 2 per cent is charged on ex 
press trains. In general it may be said that, while pas- 
senge harges are about the same as pre-war, freight 
harges are about 20 per cent lower. The Soviet Union 
is an inexpensive country for railway travel. 

Under Dierzinsky, who was a relentless organizer, 
time tables took on a thoroughly occidental significance. 
Recent travelers have found that trains stick to their 
schedules, and this applies to service in remote places. 
Between Leningrad and Moscow, 405 miles, an over- 
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night express service of 14% hours is maintained. This 
is not record-breaking, according to American stand- 
ards, but it is excellent time for Eastern Europe, and 
the trains usually pull in according to schedule. The 
l'rans-Siberian Railway has re-established the pre-war 
time table between Moscow and the Far East. 


Airplanes Supplement Rail Service 


\ post-war development of great importance in the 
Soviet Union has been the rapid rise of airplane lines 
supplementing the railways and connecting strategic eco 
nomic points. At present there are over 10,000 miles of 
airplane lines in regular operation, carrying passengers, 
mail and some freight. Most of the principal cities of 
uropean: Rftssia are linked together by these lines, an® 
several of them connect the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with remote districts, in some cases giving a connec- 
tion in a few hours with points that formerly required 
several weeks of uncertain and laborious travel under 
primitive conditions of transport. From the frozen 
northern stretches of Siberia valuable furs are now 
transported by airplane south to the railway line, the 
boom sections along the Lena and the Aldan gold fields 
get mail from civilization days ahead of the former 
schedule, by planes that cut across hundreds of miles 
from Lake Baikal, and through the air service the time 
for reaching remote places in Central Asia has been 
reduced to a figure that the good folk in the cotton 
provinces can scarcely believe, though they see the planes 
flash past the camel trains plodding over the desert. 


Railways Operated Directly by Government 

The railways are operated directly by the govern- 
ment under the Commissariat for Transport. The trans- 
port system, along with the posts, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems are the only industrial enterprises oper- 
ated directly by departments of the government. Such 
public services were also operated by the government 
before the revolution, so in this respect there has been 
no change in principle. Yet it is fair to state that, in 
respect to the character of railway development, there 
has been a material change. In the years before 1914 
the Tsarist government was so engrossed in perfecting 
its system of strategic military railways in the Western 
portion of its territory that extensions denianded for 
economic development in the back country were neg- 
lected. Germany, bristling with armament and fulminat- 
ing of “a place in the sun,” crowded the western boun- 
dary, and Tsarist Russia, linked to France with golden 
chains, expected to secure the Bosphorus as a result of 
the anticipated world conflict. Both Kaiser and Tsar 
faded out as a result of the titanic struggle, and today 
the Soviet Union is extending its railway system ac- 
cording to a plan designed primarily to develop the vast 
natural resources of the country. The government ex- 
tensions are being supplemented here and there by lines 
built by some of the larger concessionaries, though as 
vet this process has not become of great significance. 

In general it may be said that the railway system of 
the Soviet Union has now made up for the widespread 
destruction caused by the World War and the prolonged 
internal conflicts. An era of railway progress along care- 
fully planned economic lines is under way. In the mat-_ 
ter of railway development the country is about half a 
century behind the United States. Its tremendous natu- 
ral resources predicate a notable development of trans- 
portation during the next few decades. For this lack of 
basic capital within the country is the greatest present 
handicap. The economic possibilities of the country are 
so vast that it is safe to predict that this handicap will 


be overcome. 
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has issued a tentative valuation report on 
Line finding the final 


value for rate making purposes to be $154,- 


the Atlantic Coast 


359,373 for carrier property used as of 
1917 

[ue Paciric Ramway ( B is to hold 
its next meeting at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, on Tuesday evening, January 
4 The speaker will be Donald D Conn, 


4. R. A., who will speak on the railroads’ 
relation to the agricultural problem 
Tr ROTHER HOO LocoMOoTIVE EN- 
NEI ened a bank, to be known as 
tl herhood National Bank of San 
Francisco, in that city on December 18. 


[he board of directors is composed of 


representative business, professional and 
uilroad men 
EMPLOYEES OF THE St. Louts-SAn FRAN- 
cisco ft the number of 643 have been re- 
tired and placed on the pension roll of that 


company since the inauguration of the com- 


1 
pany’s pension plan 13 years ago. Of the 


: 


total, 393 are alive and on the pension roli 
today, and these have to their credit an ag- 
gregate of 11,279 years of service, an aver- 


of 28 years and 10 months. The 
pensioners have been paid a total of 
$724,687 ver the 13-year 


verage of $1,844 per man. 


age per man 
2)? 
JF) 


period or an 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has announced 


two scholarships, covering one year’s 


Faculty of Arts and 


Iree 
tuition in the 


1our 


years’ tuition in architecture, chemical, 
civil, mechanical or electrical engineer- 
ing at McGill University, subject to com- 
petitive examination, to apprentices and 


other employees enrolled on the permanent 
staff of the company and under 21 years 
of age, and to minor sons of employees. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Heroes 


The directors of the Pennsylvania, on 
December 22, awarded heroic service med- 
als to eight employees in recognition of 
extraordinary acts of heroism and yalor 
beyond the line of duty 
President W. W. 
at the regular board meeting. 
Kyler, Miss 
Howard, N. T. 


The medals were 

Atterbury 
The recipi- 
Edna B. 
Leathers, 


presented by 


ents were Isaac 


Drake, R. W 





Ira Puterbaugh, Daniel G. VanDemark, 
Thomas McIntyre and Foster D. Rose. 


Trainmen of the Southeast Asking 
Increases 


; 


he railroads in the south- 
eastern states, in conference with President 


Officers of t 


L. E. Sheppard of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and vice-president W. N. Doak 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


Washington, in 


have been discussing in 
I request of 


these 
wages, the 
should be 
recently granted in 
eastern per cent. At last 
accounts, the roads and the representatives 
of the employees had agreed to take the 
Board of Mediation, and 
held with members of 


the last two weeks a 
brotherhoods for an increase of 
that an advance 
that 


territory—7 


proposal being 


made equal to 


question to the 
cr nfere nces were 
the Board. 


B. & M. to Extend Highway 


Service 


& Maine Transportation 
subsidiary of the 


The 


Company, 


Boston 
the highway 


Boston & Maine, has filed with the De- 
partment of Public Utilities of Massachu- 
setts a petition for authority to establish 


a motor coach service between Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Cambridge. The Fitchburg 
terminal will be the railroad station, con- 
necting with the Fitchburg to Ashburnham 
motor coach line recently inaugurated by 
the Boston & Maine. The Cambridge 
will be at Kendall Square, pri 
connection with the 


terminal 
convenient 
Boston rapid transit system. 

The Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company goes to the Department of Public 
Utilities with licenses from every city and 
town through which the proposed route 
passes, it is stated in the petition. 

It is proposed to operate a service on 
approximately a two-hour basis with motor 
coaches of modern parlor car type. 
of the runs will be operated in through 
service between Cambridge and Ashburn- 
ham, and return. Some trips will include 
Lexington Center, in order to meet a re- 
quest from that town, while on others 
the motor coaches will go by way of the 
Mohawk Trail route. 


viding a 


Some 
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Disastrous Collision at Rockmart, 
Georgia 
In a collision on the Southern Railway 


at Rockmart, Ga., on the evening of De- 
> 


cember 23, about 6:20, northbound ex- 
press train No. 2, the “Ponce de Leon,” 
Florida express train, moving at good 


speed collided with the southbound “Royal 
express train, No. 101, Chicago to 
Miami, wrecking the northbound train and 
southbound, 


Palm” 


doing some damage to the 


which was at a standstill. Nineteen per- 
sons were killed or died within a tew 
hours and over 30 were injured. 


The killed were mostly passengers in 


the dining car of the northbound train 
which, though a steel car, was partly 
crushed by the daycoach next ahead of 


it Among. the killed were the fireman 
of the northbound train and road fore- 
man of engines R. M. Pearce, on the 
same train, who was running the loco- 


motive: the baggageman and four dining 
car em] loyees. 

The Royal Palm was on the main track 
just clear of the switch at which the 
northbound train should have entered the 
side track, and disregard of a dispatcher’s 
order to enter the side track, on the part of 
the engineman of the northbound train, is 


given as the immediate cause. 
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On the Ncw Haven at Readville, Mass. 
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Traffic 
L he st Louts-Sat uncisco made a companies [The present ofhcers of the 
‘ dur 192¢ tl establishing of board were re-elected The next meeting 
idditional industries when tracks were laid will be held at Phoenix, Ariz., in March, 
r 430 new industri t all kinds 1927 
The city passe t the Balti 


re & Oh n New York City has been 
moved from 1270 Broadway to 15 West 
33rd street (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel). 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 
formerly the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, 
December 22 resumed passenger train 
operation between Springfield and Alton. 


lhe Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific 
and the Great Northern, in conjunction 
with the University of Idaho and Wash- 
ington State College, are contemplating the 
operation of a demonstration train over the 
lines of these companies in northern Idaho 
and eastern Washington The train will 
carry exhibits and agricultural specialists 
who will talk to farmers and demonstrate 
livestock and poultry results; and also will 


discuss crops and general farm activities 


of the irea 

The New Orleans Trathc Club has elect 
ed officers for 1927 as follows: President, 
S. R. Barnett, manager f the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company; first vice-president, 
| \. Groves, general agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; second vice-presi 


dent, V. Shaffenburg, traffic manager of the 


Myles Salt Company; third vice-president, 


4. |. Chapman, foreign freight agent of 
the Illinois Central: secretary, W C 
Young, city freight agent of the Illinois 
Central ind «treasurer } M Johnston, 
assistant traff manager of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company 


Thomas Cook & Son to Represent 


he Pennsylvania announces that 
Thomas Cook & Son, tour managers, have 


been appointed general foreign passenger 
agents to represent that road in their 
offices throughout the world. Thomas Cook 
& Son have 160 offices with about 5000 
employees, their well-known tourist busi 
ness having been begun in England in 
1s4]1 The Pennsylvania will, by this ar 
rangement be represented in Europe, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, the 
Sudan Algeria Tunisia, China, Japan, 
South Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board Meeting 


According to reports submitted at the 
annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Trans 
portation Advisory Board meeting at San 
Francisco, Cal., on December 17, for the 
first 11 months of the year, the total reve 
nue freight loaded in the district showed 
un increase of 4 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1925, and an increase 
of 18 per cent over 1924. This volume of 
business is the greatest in the history of 
the state and was handled adequately and 


torily by the various transportation 


Cases Before Canadian Railway 
Board 


Following three weeks’ sittings, most 
of which were occupied with hearing evi- 
dence from British Columbia and with the 
examination of only two witnesses the 
hearing in Ottawa by the Dominion Rail- 
way Board of the general freight rates 
equalization case, arising out of instructions 
to the Board by the Federal Government, 
has been adjourned until January 11. The 
Board at the opening of the hearing de 
cided to take the cases of the various 
provinces in order from West to East, 
so that Alberta will be the next to be 
heard 

From present prospects it appears that 
this case will occupy the Board for two 
months in the new year, while there are 
many other pressing questions to be dealt 
with by that body. There is the instruc 
tion of the Government to deal with the 
question of getting lower rates for the 
transportation of domestic coal from 
Alberta and the Maritime provinces to 
Ontario and Quebec, respectively; another 
instruction to encourage movement of 
freight through Canadian Atlantic ports 
along with the question of a lowering of 
grain rates on the National Transcon- 
tinental between Winnipeg and Quebec 
City to make use of the elevator and 
storage facilities at the latter port. 

In addition to the application of the 
Maritimes and the Quebec Harbor Com 
mission for such rates to Quebec City a 
resolution will be moved in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa when the session 
resumes in February by Milton Campbell, 
1 Saskatchewan Progressive, providing 
for practically the same rate change 











Construction 





January 1, 1927 


a roundhouse and machine shop at Mc 
Camey, Tex. 

LovisvILLeE & NASHVILLE.—A _ contract 
has been awarded to Rommell Brothers, 
Louisville, Ky., for the construction of a 
brick and concrete fireproof planing mill 
72 ft. by 120 ft., to cost about $75,000, at 
Paris, Tenn. 

Missouri Paciric.—This company con 
templates the construction of a water treat 
ing plant at Little Rock, Ark., to cost 
about $16,000. 


eT 











Equipment and 
Supplies 











Tue Mosite & Onto is inquiring for five 
six-wheel switching locomotives. These 
locomotives are to have 21-in. by 28-in 
cylinders. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has contracted with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company to 
furnish and imstall an electro-pneumatic 
interlocking at Richmond, Ind.; the ma 
chine to have 31 levers. This plant will 
include two distinct groups of switches and 
signals about 1,000 ft. apart, heretofore 
operated separately. The tower will be 
situated at one end of one of the groups 
[he signals are of the position-light type 
and the whole plant will have complete 
equipment of a.c. track circuits 


Iron & Steel 
Tue Norrotk & Western has ordered 


two 10-ton cranes and one 5-ton locomotive 
crane from the Whiting Corporation 


Machinery & Tools 


Tue Louisvire & NASHVILLE has or 
dered 500 tons of structural steel from the 
Tennessee Coal, lron & Railroad Company 


Tue Union Pactric has ordered 117 
tons of structural steel for a 20-stall round 
house at Ogden, Utah, from the Paxton 
& Vierling Iren Works 








ANN ARBOR The Toledo, Ohio, City 
Council has ordered this company, the 


Pennsylvania and the Toledo Terminal, to 


submit plans for the abolition of grade 
crossings at Summit street, Toledo. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A program of six 
branch lines in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
has been announced by the Canadian Paci- 
fic R. and legislation approving of their 
construction will be asked of Parliament 
at the present session The lines will 
aggregate over 200 miles 


Great NorTHERN.—This company con- 
templates the renewal of a bridge at New 
Westminster, B. C., at a cost of about 
$51,000 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orrent.—Plans 
have been prepared for the construction of 











On the P. R. R. Near Pittsburgh 
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Railway Officers 








——— 


Samuel Porcher, general purchasing 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 





Samuel Porcher 


promoted to assistant vice-president in 
charge of purchases, stores and insur- 
ance, effective January 1. Mr. Porcher 
was born on December 21, 1857, in 
South Carolina, and was graduated 
from the University of Virginia. He en- 
tered railway service in 1882, as an ap- 
prentice in the Altoona shops of the 
Pennsylvania. He remained in the me- 
chanical department at Altoona, until 
1888, when he bacame assistant engi- 
neer, motive power department, United 
Railroads of New Jersey division of the 
Pennsylvania at Jersey City, N. J. From 
1894 to 1913 he was assistant purchas- 
ing agent and from 1913 until 1920, was 
purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
and subsidiaries. From January, 1918, 
until March 7, 1918, he was also at 
tached to the office of the director, 
Division Finance and Purchase, United 
States Railroad Administration. On the 
latter date he was appointed a member 
of the Central Advisory Purchasing 
Committee, United States Railroad Ad 
ministration. In March of the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed assistant 
director, Division of Purchases, and on 
March 1, 1920, was appointed general 
purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


J. Humphrey Hustis, Jr.. who has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the New York Central Railroad, with 
headquarters at New York City, was 
born at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1893, and graduated from 
Harvard with the degree of A. B. in 
1915. He entered railway service in 
September, 1915, with the Chicago & 
North Western, and after a year’s serv- 
ice in their operating department, he 
entered the service of the New York 
Central Railroad as special agent of the 
superintendent's office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
In June, 1917, he was commissioned first 
lieutenant, Corps of Engineers. He re- 
turned from France in April, 1919, and 





shortly after returned to service with 
the New York Central as special agent 
on the stafi of the Federal manager at 
New York. On March 16, 1920, he was 
appointed inspector of transportation. 
On July 1, 1922, he was appointed super- 
intendent of property protection in 
charge of the newly formed property 
protection department which took over 
the direction of all railroad police and 
detective forces and the supervision of 
all freight loss and damage prevention 
activities, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent uppointment as 
assistant to the vice-president. 


George M. Neville, vice-president and 
general manager of the Meridian & Big- 
bee River, with headquarters at Merid- 
ian, Miss., has been elected president, 
succeeding §. A. Neville, who will de- 
vote his time to the construction of the 
line between Meridian, Miss., and Myr- 


tlewood, Ala. 
Traffic 


M. R. Garrison, chief of the tariff bu- 
reau of the New York Central line, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and East and 
the West Shore, with headquarters at 
New York City, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding G. H. 
Clark, promoted. F. H. Owen has been 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau, with 
headquarters at New York City, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Garrison. 

A. A. Gardiner, who has been attached 


to the office of the executive assistant 
to the traffic vice-president of the 





A. A. Gardiner 


Canadian National, has been appointed 
general passenger agent with jurisdic- 
tion in respect to trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific passenger traffic. Mr. 
Gardiner became associated with the 
railway passenger service in June, 1907, 
when he joined the transportation de- 
partment in Montreal as a clerk. In 
1908 he went to the passenger depart- 
ment where he was made chief clerk in 
1910, and 1920 became chief clerk in the 
office of the passenger traffic manager. 
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In 1923 Mr. Gardiner was attached to 
the office of G. T. Bell, executive assis- 
tant to the traffic vice-president and con- 
tinued in that position until his present 
appointment which became effective on 
November 1. 


J. A. Flanders, Jr., general agent, 
freight department of the Delaware & 
Hudson, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y. Charles H. Clark has been 
appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Flanders. H. W. Haas 
has been appointed general agent, freight 
department, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding S. Y. Baldwin, 
retired. James N. Vandenberge has 
been appointed general agent, freight 
department, with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., succeeding Mr. Haas. 


Mechanical 


W. R. McMunn, who has been ap 
pointed superintendent of rolling stock 
of the Merchants Despatch, Inc., with 





W. R. McMunn 


headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., was 
born on July 19, 1876, at Williamsport, 
Pa., and was educated in the public 
schools of that place and in business 
college. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in 1897, in their shops at 
Sunbury, Pa., remaining there until 
1900. In February, 1901, he entered the 
service of the New York Central Rail- 
road, rolling stock department, and 
served in various capacities in New 
York City and Albany until 1906, when 
he was appointed special inspector, act- 
ing in the capacity of assistant general 
car inspector, with headquarters at 
Albany. He remained in this position 
until 1912, when he was appointed chief 
clerk to the superintendent of rolling 
stock, with headquarters at New York. 
In 1914, he was appointed general car 
inspector, lines Buffalo and east, with 
headquarters at Albany, and in 1918, due 
to stress of the war, he was appointed 
assistant to the superintendent of rolling 
stock, with headquarters at New York. 
In 1921, when this position was abolished 
he returned to his former position as 
general car inspector, but with jurisdic- 
tion extended to the lines west of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
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This position | was holding at the time 
recent ip] ntment as superin 
tendent of rolling stock of the Mer 


Engineering 


C. A. Whipple, assistant engineer on 
the Hocking Valle headquarters 
it Columbus, O een promoted 

I t neer mn < irge of con 
struction nm the new Chesapeake & 

( | ng line bet we nm \srerg and Valley 
Crossing, Ol C. E. Butler, assistant 
engineer, has been promoted to resident 
engineer, section ) l of the new Chesa 


peake & Hocking line, with headquar- 


ters at Reese's Station, Ohio > Tae 


Essman, assistant engineer, has been 
I ted t lent engineer, section 
Ne 2, with headquarters at Ashville, 
Ol E. E. Nelson, assistant engineer, 
has been promoted to resident engineer 
section No. 3, with headquarters at Cir 
cleville, Ohio. J. S. Stevenson of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio drafting force, has 
een promoted resident engineer, sec 


tion 4, with headquarters at Circle 
ille, Ohio. W, H. Eary, assistant engi- 
neer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 


headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, has 


een promoted to resident engineer, sec- 


tion No. 5, with headquarters at Chilli 
cothe. Ohio Enoch J. Jones, instru 


mentman'on the Hocking Valley, has 
been promated to resident engineer, sec- 
ion No. 7, with headquarters at Chilli 
cothe Ohio 


Purchasing 
C. E. Walsh, assistant purchasing 


lvania, with head 


agent of the Pennsy 
quarters at Philadelphia, has been pro 
moted to purchasing agent, with the 
same headquarters succeeding Mont- 


gomery Smith. Mr. Walsh was born on 





Cc. E. Walsh 

Septet er 20. 18 ‘ richsvill () 
ind entered n May 6, 
1299 a t ' erk on the Pitts 
rch. Cincinnati. ‘ wo & St. Louis 
i part rt Pennsylvania) After 
a number of advancements he became 
tant } gent in 1914 In 
he becat tant purchasing, 
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agent, Central region, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, and in 1924 was appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 


recent promotion. 


Montgomery Smith, purchasing agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, has been promoted as- 
sistant to the general purchasing agent. 
B. P. Phillippe, assistant purchasing 
agent, at Philadelphia, has been pro 
moted to fuel purchasing agent, with the 
same headquarters. John Foley, for- 
ester, has become assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent, and H. R. Condon, as- 
sistant forester, has become forester, 
succeeding Mr. Foley. E. J. Lamneck, 
stationary storekeeper, at Pittsburgh, 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
purchasing agent, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. C. B. Hall, general store- 
keeper, at Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to stores manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Young 
R. C. Harris, assistant to stores man- 
ager, at Philadelphia, has been promoted 
to general storekeeper, with the same 
headquarters, and W. R. F. Whaley, 
assistant stationary storekeeper, at Pitts- 
burgh, has succeeded Mr. Lamneck as 
stationary storekeeper, with the same 
headquarters. 

C. D. Young, stores manager of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, has been p~omoted to gen 





C. D. Young 


eral purchasing agent, with ‘the same 
headquarters, effective January 1, suc 
ceeding Samuel Porcher. Mr. Young 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
is special apprentice in 1900, and be 
tween that year and 1910, held various 
motive power positions on the Pennsy!] 
vania, lines west of Pittsburgh In 
1911 he became engineer of tests in the 
Altoona shops, and in 1917 superin 
tendent of motive power of the Phila 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington. Just 
before the armistice he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel of the engi 
neers for service in France, returning to 
railroad duty later in the same year 
In 1919 he became superintendent of the 
Schuylkill division of the Pennsylvania, 
and in 1920 general supervisor of stores. 





January 1, 1927 


In January, 1924, he was promoted to 
stores manager, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


Obituary 


Fred E. Sanborn, assistant to the 
president of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain, the Montpelier & Wells 
River and the Barre & Chelsea, died on 
December 22, at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mr. 
Sanborn was born in November, 1865, 
at Portsmouth, N. H., and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Portland. 
He entered the service of the Maine 
Central as a freight clerk in Portland in 
1882. The following year he became 
passenger brakeman, advancing to bag- 
gage master in 1886, and to passenger 
conductor in 1892. In 1901 he became 
trainmaster on the Portland division and 
in 1903, assistant superintendent. He 
was advanced to stiperintendent of the 
Portland division in 1905, and to general 
superintendent in 1917. In 1918, he re- 
signed and was assigned to the duties of 
claims investigator, retiring on pension 
on April 30, 1923. 


Charles S. Lee, retired passenger traffic 
manager of the Lehigh Valley, died sud- 
denly in New York, on December 21. 
Mr. Lee was born at Washington, D. C.., 
and entered railway service in the seven- 
ties with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. He was appointed 
chief clerk for the passenger department 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, and left 
that line in 1887 to become general pas- 
senger agent of the Colorado Midland, 
which line was built as a competing 
route to the Denver & Rio Grande. 
During his service with the Colorado 
Midland, he was latterly in charge of 
both the freight and passenger depart- 
ments. On September 1, 1893, when the 
Colorado Midland became part of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, he be- 
came general passenger agent of the 
Lehigh Valley, with which company he 
remained until his retirement in 1915, 

















On the B. & M. at Woodsville, N. H. 











